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introduction TOWARD AN EQUILIBRIUM 
THEORY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 

In a world in turmoil, the study of interna¬ 
tional relations is passing through a period of ferment. The 
somewhat fruitless contest for the crown of genuine realism be¬ 
tween the proponents of power and the defenders of morality in 
international politics has spent its fury, leaving a residuum of 
substantial agreement underneath the lingering verbal disagree¬ 
ments. While it lasted, the “great debate” served its purpose. A 
constitutional society like the United States needs in times of 
stress to be periodically confronted with the harsher verities of 
politics. But the salutary correction of illusions must not entail 
the surrender of the more generous aspirations embedded in the 
national ethos. The will to power must not overwhelm the desire 
for cooperation; the latter is frequently a more effective means 
to legitimate ends. There are many ways — too many for the 
comfort of the analyst using the concept — of achieving a coun¬ 
try’s national interests; and no fewer paths for approaching the 
sphinx that guards the clue to a theory of international relations. 

I would distinguish between a conception and a theory of inter¬ 
national relations; the one is characterized by more or less sensi¬ 
tive judgment, the other by more or less rigorous analysis. 

POWER AND NORM IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Any conception of international relations implies a philosophic 
judgment about the structure of reality and the role of power and 
norms in politics; it suggests the behavior most likely to be effec¬ 
tive, just, or both, in the postulated situation. The perennial 
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cleavage between the realists and the idealists, the Sophists and 
the Socratics, in Western political tradition bears on this aspect 
of our effort to understand and control the world around us. 
An observer’s thought and feeling are propelled in the one or 
the other direction by his response to the actually predominant 
inodes of thought and action, depending largely on the extent to 
which these modes are (or appear to be) fit to deal with con¬ 
temporary reality. As compared with the fundamental option, the 
particular way of elaborating it is secondary and depends on the 
thinker’s ability to rephrase traditional arguments and invent new 
ones in support of his thesis. 

A mature conception should express the composite character 
of international reality in which diverse values and interests inter¬ 
act and must be reconciled, where morally defensible, in an 
over-all equilibrium. International relations are not made up ex¬ 
clusively of conflict, and cooperative behavior is not merely a 
matter of accidentally coinciding self-interests and interplay of 
power. Neither do international relations take place exclusively 
in terms of rights and the relative certainties of a developed social 
order under law. In a mixed order there is room for the dynamics 
of power and the normative restraints, including law; for areas 
of conflict, indifference, and cooperation among states; for areas 
of coercion and induced or spontaneous consent; for areas of 
anarchy and incipient constitutionalism. The struggle for power 
occurs in a climate of variably effective normative rules and 
restraints; the pursuit of national interests is frequently modified 
by larger purposes attainable in great part only by cooperative 
international action. 

Like all politics concerned with the adjustment of conflicts and 
the legitimization of resulting arrangements, international politics 
is reducible to the interplay of power and norm; this interplay 
corresponds to the dual nature of man — both good and evil, 
social and egotistic — and to the ideal and material character of 
reality. To affirm explicitly both aspects of the human condition 
is to avoid overly pessimistic conclusions from a one-sided state¬ 
ment of the same idea, dwelling on the corruption of human 
nature and action by the sins of pride, selfishness, and lust for 
power, and distinguishing only the degree to which the corrup¬ 
tion occurs in different realms of action . 1 This way of stating 
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the problem harks back historically not so much to Machiavelli 
and I lobbcs as to St. Augustine and Calvin, and disregards both 
Plato and the Aristotelian corrections in St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Analytically, it is the product of too narrow a conception of 
politics and too broad a conception of power. Politics is identi¬ 
fied with a single-minded contest over practically all-inclusivc 
power, and the cooperative and welfare features of politics and 
the state tend to be either ignored or explained away as a function 
of the power struggle. Yet it is at least as plausible to hold that 
competition for power and control is not only muted in the 
cooperative aspects of politics, but is very often subsidiary to the 
positive function. The latter is, of course, less prominent in inter¬ 
national than in national politics, but is not entirely absent from 
it cither. And, even if the stern view r of politics w ere admitted as 
a striking theoretical abstraction from too complex an actual 
process, such an abstraction could not by itself be accepted as 
a valid basis for moral judgments on the totality of organized 
life within and among nations. 

If power is pervasive, it is not all-inclusive. With that reser¬ 
vation one can readily agree with the prevailing interpreta¬ 
tion of power . 2 Power can be reduced to mostly quantitative 
factors, but ultimately it is a psychological relationship of con¬ 
trol based on some superior advantage on the part of the con¬ 
trolling subject: it ranges from physical force to the most in¬ 
tangible and indirect means of control. Power has different bases, 
forms of expression and sanctions, such as military, political, eco¬ 
nomic, and institutional. It is operative not only in coercion, but 
in variously induced consent and cooperation as well. The no¬ 
tion that power is subject to certain inherent tendencies of its 
own is an old one. It runs from Thucydides through Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, and Spinoza into our ow n day. Accordingly, power must 
cither grow or decay, it will fill a vacuum, it tends to dominate 
and destroy w eaker subjects in an intrinsically limitless expansion, 
and it is stopped only by an equal or superior power released 
in response to the original expansion — the result being conflict 
or deadlock in an equipoise. 

There is some truth in the deterministic prejudice of most 
philosophers and practitioners of power; w r hen combined with a 
strong sense of inescapable conflict of rights, it highlights the 
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tragic element in international politics. But power is not the sole 
factor in a social situation, and its “laws” do not, therefore, have 
the predictability of a law of nature. They arc subject to modifi¬ 
cation by sheer contingency and by the values, ideologies, and 
purposes of actors within a social and historical situation. As a 
result, the tendency to follow the “laws” of power in a par¬ 
ticular historical and geographical setting can give rise to only 
so many presumptions with respect to actual behavior in inter¬ 
state relations. The tendencies and the presumptions must always 
be taken into account, but they must not be mistaken for invari¬ 
able certainties. 

The systematic modifier of the presumptions implicit in the 
dynamics of power is the countervailing normative realm. It docs 
so by means of the “oughts,” the community-oriented rules and 
restraints, derived from sources other than the instrumental ra¬ 
tionality of immediate power considerations. It affects the mo¬ 
tives, objectives, and methods of political action, and is prac¬ 
tically effective to the extent that the component values have 
been assimilated by acting individuals and especially by the 
policy-making elites. This applies to values both universal in 
character and culturally conditioned, whether or not formalized 
in law and organization. The fact that interdependence among 
nations is an important aspect of the social and material environ¬ 
ment gives empirical support to cooperative values and tenden¬ 
cies. At best, these may act as a restraint on the drive for more 
power and may press for a larger conception of the national in¬ 
terest, taking into account the long-range consequences of a 
policy and the interests of other nations. Yet particular value sys¬ 
tems and ideologies can have an aggravating as well as a restrain¬ 
ing effect on the power tendencies on which they impinge; and a 
cooperative response is not the only possible reaction to the fact 
of interdependence. Analytical dualism, distinguishing power and 
norm, must therefore be qualified in favor of an actually opera¬ 
tive continuum. Countervailing power can supplement and rein¬ 
force a moral or legal norm as a restraint on expansionist pow'er, 
and an abstract norm can be deformed in a particular political 
system so as to legitimize and activate the drive for ever more 
power. 

The role, effect, and relative “weight” of the components of 
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power-normative international politics are not constants in his¬ 
torical time or place. Liberal societies are better able and more 
eagerly inclined — not always wisely — to transcend the coercive 
implications of the “laws” of power in favor of the more con¬ 
sensual type of relations, internationally as well as domestically. 
The values and ideologies of a totalitarian system stimulate rather 
than contain the power dynamics. Both systems err if they em¬ 
phasize too much one component to the detriment of the other. 
For then either the “laws” of power or the laws of the normative 
realm assert themselves to redress the balance. In that sense there 
is not only a power-normative continuum, but also a correspond¬ 
ing equilibrium. If it is disturbed, the equilibrating mechanism 
must intervene within international reality to redress the imbal¬ 
anced view of international reality. Too frequently the price has 
been war. As regards changes in time, their extent is undoubtedly 
limited by the fact that the hard core of international reality 
changes but slowly, if at all. This hard core consists of the typical 
responses of human nature to the ethically and ideologically neu¬ 
tral “laws” of power on which, to repeat, impinge changes in the 
moral, emotional, and ideological climate and, last but not least, 
material conditions within which organized social groups seek to 
realize their objectives. In a hierarchically organized international 
society, the methods, policies, and purposes of the Great Powers 
have a dominant influence; but the changing manner in which 
people at large judge the different possible ways of conducting 
international relations is an important, if malleable, factor. 

As a result of changes in international reality, the conditions 
of a genuinely realistic response change too. The calculating ra¬ 
tionality of Machiavclli, designed to fit the princely politics of 
Renaissance Italy, may be less pertinent in the age of mass psycho¬ 
logical involvement than the fear- and security-centered analysis 
of Hobbes. And a genuine realism of today may have to modify 
both Machiavelli and Hobbes by the so-called utopian idealism 
of Wilson. This assumes that within narrow limits the direction 
of international relations since Machiavelli wrote has been, on 
balance and despite retrogressions, away from the unmitigated 
politics of power. Just conceivably, Realpolitik in the cruder 
sense of the term has ceased to be realistic politics. The need for 
popular participation in a total war impedes the flexibility re- 
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quircd for expedient politics in time of peace; and the applica¬ 
tion of a more exacting moral, as distinguished from “moralistic,” 
standard to behavior among states may have something to do with 
the difficulty of dealing with growing interdependence by con¬ 
quest, unless such conquest be universal. 

Traditionally, attempts at such conquest were defeated by the 
operation of the balance of power. More recently, large-scale w ar 
as the indispensable ultimate expedient of power politics has ap¬ 
peared in a new perspective. What the universal destructiveness 
of the nuclear weapons will come to mean for international poli¬ 
tics is yet obscure. But it does suggest already a compensating 
transfer of importance from the military and crudely territorial 
plane to the ideological, socio-economic, and institutional realms 
as areas of competition and cooperation. The significance of the 
ideological factor, too, may have to be reevaluated. Current 
fatigue with heroic living and dying for exclusive, dogmatic 
systems of belief almost automatically orients politics toward the 
more pragmatic pursuit of the maximum attainable satisfaction 
of socio-economic needs. The contemporary technological revo¬ 
lution and the failure of both the Right and the Left to consum¬ 
mate a genuine ideological and social revolution have produced 
a widespread demand for stabilization and development by eclec¬ 
tic methods rather than for conflict and the extermination of 
cither side. At the same time, however, relations among nations 
continue to be subject to ruthless methods on a massive scale, and 
the undiminished force of totalitarianism and militant nationalism 
lessens the likelihood of significant gains from the temporary 
ideological detente. 

Faced with so many intangibles, the realist-idealist debate has 
been inconclusive and theoretically sterile. It is a classic instance 
of the noncumulative approach to the study of politics. Apart 
from its subjectivism, the concepts around which it revolves are 
not very useful. For instance, the contemporary discussion has 
been cast in the categories of “power,” “morality,” and “national 
interest.” The concept of power in general — and “national 
power” in particular — as currently propounded is much too in¬ 
clusive to be a sufficiently sharp analytical tool for the dissection of 
international reality. Its adoption will not, therefore, serve too 
well the purposes of either diagnosis or therapy in matters of pol- 
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icy. The notion of morality is slightly too conventional to make 
much sense in a theoretical discussion. We have always been 
deeply concerned with questions of critical moral philosophy 
and, more recently, with values and their cultural relativity. 
For some time we have been turning in circles among the 
logical and psychological ambiguities of fact-value and value-fact 
problematics. The real question seems to be not so much whether 
and how much of morality, but rather what kind of morality we 
hold to be operative in the behavior of statesmen and nations. 
Almost any norm of conduct can now be described as a value 
with some moral implications, and almost no one will couch his 
analysis of the moral factor in terms of a universal moral law 
of nature. Similarly, to emphasize purpose as a counter to pow er 
does not help much if we do not say much more about what 
distinguishes it from mere objective, the presence of which in the 
formulation of policy nobody in his senses does or could deny. 
And, to wrap this all up in the concept of ideology, by now 7 
effectively obscured by conflicting elucidations, docs not advance 
us much beyond a modified verbal statement, either. The ques¬ 
tions of power and morality arc of the first importance, and 
every student must make up his mind about them — if only be¬ 
cause no one can avoid the use of these or equivalent terms in 
thinking, speaking, or writing about international relations. Yet 
they are not, at least at the present stage of our insight, very 
helpful in the development of a substantive theory. 

Finally, the concept of the national interest is fraught with 
that emptiness and formality which have annoyed the critics of 
the Kantian categorical imperative. To be sure, all theoretical 
concepts arc in some degree formal, but the question is still one 
of degree. Even the Kantian imperative to test one's actions (and 
policies?) by their fitness to be generalized into a universal law 
has a less ambiguous empirical reference in the likely conse¬ 
quences of alternative courses of action, than the criterion of the 
national interest. It is a truism that almost any policy can be 
conceived and justified as promoting short-range or long-range 
national interests, depending on one’s appraisal of international 
reality. All will agree that interest is a powerful motive of all 
human, not the least political, action. But this is a self-evident 
premise rather than a conceptual basis for fruitful theorizing. 
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Thinking in the categories of amoral power and moral national 
interest may affect one’s emotional, even more than one’s intel¬ 
lectual orientation to a problem and may influence one’s decisions 
on policy. But this is not what concerns us here, at least not 
primarily. 

The three concepts — power, morality, and the national interest 
— can be criticized for their intimate association with the ques¬ 
tion of the actual and right motivation of political behavior in 
international relations. Most of 11s are interested in a causal inter¬ 
pretation of social phenomena, or at least in the causal implica¬ 
tions of our analysis, although we may prefer to play it safe and 
speak of correlations and interactions. Bur while the isolation of 
causes is almost insuperably difficult, the attempt to identify and 
range dogmatically in a hierarchy of importance the motives of 
political behavior is doomed to failure. The different psychologi¬ 
cal schools may have their different pat answers to the question 
of human motivation, of which they become less certain as they 
grow more sophisticated. The student of politics faces the addi¬ 
tional problem of accounting for the perhaps fundamental modifi¬ 
cation of private behavior by the contingencies and responsibili¬ 
ties of action in a public, or political, sphere. The distinction 
between the private and the public sphere cannot be safely dis¬ 
carded, and continues to be as important as that between ra¬ 
tional and irrational behavior for the purposes of political psy¬ 
chology and ethics alike. Yet, again, the state of our present and 
likely future knowledge requires the greatest caution in assign¬ 
ing these problems a place at the center rather than at the pe¬ 
riphery of our theoretical scheme. 

All this suggests that a useful approach to a theory of interna¬ 
tional relations and institutions will have to be largely descrip¬ 
tive and rely primarily on observable phenomena. This docs not 
preclude concern with causal implications and, most definitely, a 
normative bias. An empirical theory must obviously include the 
normative factors actually operative in reality. Less obviously, 
and perhaps not in strict logic, it may enhance its social useful¬ 
ness by making explicit its own normative implications. Such a 
theory would not have to rely solely on descriptive generaliza¬ 
tions from observed facts and the progressive systematization of 
clarified concepts and limited generalizations into an ever more 
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inclusive body of theory. My own belief is that it cannot. The 
number of the states-actors is too small for that, and our aptitude 
to deal with infinitely complex social phenomena on the basis of 
unstructured observation too inadequate. It is, therefore, sooner 
or later helpful to take temporary leave of the facts in order to 
return to them reinforced with a theoretical construct or model. 
This is really the old question of the respective role of observa¬ 
tion and hypothesis, of induction and deduction, in a somewhat 
more radical form. The logical implications of a theoretical con¬ 
struct can throw additional light on the reality with which it 
deals, and help interpret the results of individual or state activity 
within the total situation. 

Ideally, a theory would unify the results of political attitudes 
and the total environment of international relations within a single 
concept, clastic enough to accommodate historical changes in so¬ 
cial reality. Any concept capable of ordering diversified empirical 
content into formal unity and combining such unity with elastic¬ 
ity is almost certain to be very general and abstract. The cost will 
appear in a different light to the confirmed theoretician, the fac- 
tualist, and the practitioner concerned with international rela¬ 
tions. Their peculiar prejudices can be reconciled in two prin¬ 
cipal ways. The usual compromise today is for the theory to stay 
close to the facts and be satisfied with generalizations on a low 
level. Or, one can aim at a more rigorously systematic statement 
by way of a construct which would facilitate both the imagina¬ 
tive interpretation of facts and the exercise of the indispensable 
gift of political wisdom. Such a theory docs not have to share the 
fatal vice of rationalistic schemes which attempt to codify reality 
in terms of automatically operative laws and to minimize to the 
vanishing point the role of the creative statesman. The science and 
the art of politics have their legitimate and complementary parts, 
and a general theory may assist but can never supersede the intui¬ 
tions of the political artist. 

THE OUTLINES OF A THEORY 

It is no startling disclosure for the initiate to say that many of 
the preceding observations were directed to the thesis most strik¬ 
ingly developed by Hans J. Morgcnthau and to the discussion 
about the nature of international politics which ensued in re- 
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sponse to the realist challenged I shall suggest an alternative ap¬ 
proach to a theory of international relations and institutions, 
mentioning first a few relatively recent theoretical efforts in the 
field of political and social science. 

In his Study of the Principles of Politics , George Gatlin places 
at the center of his analysis the basic element of individual will, 
rather than interest, and the act of control. I Ic conceives the 
political process as a more or less stabilized interaction of in¬ 
dividual and collective wills in different control relationships 
within a material and social environment. Gatlin professes theo¬ 
retical indifference to ends; yet the end of political action im¬ 
plicit in his analysis is individual freedom in an integrated society 
balancing liberty with authority. The. many writings of I Iarold 
D. LasswcII, in turn, are concerned with the value and policy- 
oriented approach. LasswcII is interested chiefly in revolution¬ 
ary changes in the shape and composition of value, symbol, and 
elite patterns in national and international society. Power is 
merely the means toward the integration of central values such 
as safety, well-being, and respect. Individual personality — or¬ 
ganized in groups within a cultural and technological environ¬ 
ment— is central, while the theoretical ideal is a model, or specu¬ 
lative construct, which would isolate social trends by means of a 
developmental and equilibrium analysis. In the elaborate struc¬ 
tural-functional scheme of Talcott Parsons, finally, the more 
“static” aspect bears on the structure of legitimately expected 
action of individual personalities as actors in an interacting social 
system and culture. The more “dynamic” aspect concerns the 
allocation and integration of social roles and cultural values bv 
means of suitable institutional mechanisms. All these factors are 
functional in the degree to which they promote the maintenance 
of an integrated system of action as a going concern within the 
given human and nonhuman environment. A major part in the 
integrative function falls to organized authority, which depends 
for compliance on the shared values and interlocking expectations 
of the members of a society rather than on coercive sanctions. 

Merely to touch upon a related effort, David Easton has re¬ 
cently suggested “authoritative allocation of values as it is influ¬ 
enced by the distribution and use of power” to be the most fruit¬ 
ful organizing formula for a systematic theory of politics. And 
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finally, Quincy Wright has attacked the problem with special 
reference to international relations by way of a capability and 
value field theory, which would make use of the measurement 
of social communications . 4 

Though different in many respects, Catlin, Lasswcll, and Par¬ 
sons converge in their general orientation and use of certain or¬ 
ganizing categories. They all center their analyses in the human 
personality, or will, and in the action and interaction of individ¬ 
uals and groups within a social and material environment. The 
interaction constitutes a process which is somehow related to 
structure. These writers are all concerned with the distribution 
and integration of chosen values by means of an authoritative 
institutional mechanism, seeing coercive control through power 
as a more or less latent and sublimated technique. With varied 
emphasis they try to encompass the conditions of both social 
stability and change. T hey are, lastly, more concerned with a 
fundamental analysis than with an inquiry into the means of 
implemcntating the values postulated or implied in the analysis. 

It is not at all simple and obvious how to apply to international 
relations the findings of these theoretical efforts. Notably con¬ 
cepts developed to analyze a relatively integrated society will 
not automatically fit a state system that is far from constituting 
an integrated system of action and a community; there is more¬ 
over the increasing relevance of the ideas of Thomas Hobbes, as 
we pass from the dynamics of primary social groups to the 
dynamics of armed states. Yet a scries of attempts to formulate 
a substantive theory will show what can and what cannot be 
done more conclusively than an endless debate over methodology 
with its diminishing returns. 

One possibility is a systematic equilibrium theory. The con¬ 
cept of equilibrium is, of course, widely used in a number of 
theoretical disciplines, its application in economic theory being 
especially suggestive. Joseph Schumpeter saw in equilibrium a 
tool which, ideally, might assemble into one model the causes, 
mechanisms, and effects of economic phenomena, provided one 
can postulate equilibrium as both an existing tendency and a 
theoretical norm against which to assess actual dynamics. Eco¬ 
nomic theory has generated or taken over from mechanics a 
whole typology of the equilibrium family in order to include in 
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the concept developments that do not conform to the ideal of a 
self-maintaining system. It distinguishes between general and 
partial; unique and multiple; stable, neutral and unstable; long- 
and short-term; perfect and imperfect equilibrium; between equi¬ 
librium at a low and at a high level of employment, and the like. 
This variety is the product of theoretical difficulty and calls for 
caution in defining the kind of equilibrium one is prepared to 
defend as operative in the investigated realm. 

Fairly extreme is the maximalist idea of a “static” equilibrium 
as a self-maintaining system of automatic compensatory reactions 
to disturbances, restoring the original state. If such an unfailing 
equilibrium operates anywhere, it is certainly not in the social 
realm. More realistic and at the same time “dynamic” is the view 
of the equilibrium mechanism as a state of relative temporary 
stability, uniquely or recurrently upset by factors precipitating 
change and replaced eventually by a new temporary equilibrium. 
When applied to intelligent and purposive actors, such an idea of 
equilibrium may be supplemented by that of equilibration or bal¬ 
ancing as a deliberate policy. Together with the qualifications 
implied in the typology of equilibrium, this lessens the austere 
simplicity of the maximalist equilibrium concept, but saves the 
general idea for use in the social sciences/’ 

George Carlin — perhaps more explicitly than any other sys¬ 
tematic theorist of society and politics — regards the equilibrium 
and equilibration of wills as the fundamental condition of social 
order and integration. In sympathy with Spencer’s law of equili¬ 
bration, he assumes the tendency of progressively integrated 
society to realize an equilibrium of wills in variously stabilized 
control relationships. Harold Lasswell, apart from advocating 
cross-reference between developmental and equilibrium analysis 
as the most promising method in political analysis, uses amply the 
idea of the balancing process with regard to problems of power 
and security. Tnlcott Parsons, too, draws on the idea of equi¬ 
librium as a state or an ordered process of change in an interde¬ 
pendent social system, maintained by a variety of mechanisms of 
social control. It seems that all three theorists would agree to 
treat the equilibrium of a political society in terms of the inter¬ 
action of human actors in an environment, stabilized by the exist¬ 
ence of some kind of authoritative social control with a moral, 
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legal, and sentimental basis. None of them, to my knowledge, 
defines his idea of equilibrium as a norm and as actual dynamics 
with sufficient rigor. And the anthropologists have not fared any 
better in conceiving of equilibrium in terms of countervailing 
tensions between groups in a pluralistic society, or of compensa¬ 
tory rates and frequencies of interaction between individuals and 
groups in response to situations of stress . 0 Although such short¬ 
comings arc largely due to the nature of the subject-matter itself, 
they diminish the value of the imaginative equilibrium analyses 
by students of literate and prclitcrate societies for a theory aspir¬ 
ing to some specificity of statement. 

T here is, finally, the use of the equilibrium concept in the study 
of public administration by Chester 1 . Barnard and his followers, 
and — a path-breaking precedent for my own efforts — Carl J. 
Friedrich's early discussion of the balance of power within the 
framework of the League of Nations . 7 My chief inspiration came, 
however, from the idea of the economic firm in equilibrium; it 
helped mightily in systematizing an until then disjointed analysis. 

Drawing selectively on the surveyed ideas, I shall now present 
the barest outline of an equilibrium theory of international or¬ 
ganization of security and international relations in general, merely 
suggesting what will be refined and elaborated upon in the course 
of the discussion. I shall be using the concept of equilibrium in 
both of the accepted ways — first, as a theoretical norm or point 
of reference; second, as denoting an actual tendency toward 
changing states of temporary equilibrium in political institutions. 
In qualifying the tendency, I shall rely mainly on the ideas of 
progressive, stable, and unstable equilibrium. My central concept 
is that of institutional equilibrium , applied primarily to interna¬ 
tional organization with respect to its structure, the commitment 
of its members, and its functional and geographic scope. 

A composite organization is in structural equilibrium if there 
is an over-all correspondence between the margins of restraints 
it imposes on members and their willingness to tolerate them; 
if the ratios between the influence exercised by individual mem¬ 
bers and their actual power arc not too unequal; and if the re¬ 
spective powers of the different organs correspond to the com¬ 
position of their membership. At best, the several organs should 
reinforce each other in a progressive equilibrium movement; at 
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worst, their efficiency and that of the entire organization will 
decrease as a result of an unstable equilibrium. More important 
than structure is the commitment of states participating in an in¬ 
ternational organization — in our case mainly that for mutual 
assistance against threats to security. What matters is that the 
actual readiness of members to perform correspond to their 
formal obligations. A disequilibrium between readiness and obli¬ 
gations results in pressure on the commitment toward its reduc¬ 
tion, decentralization, or evasion, which tends to be cumulative. 
And, lastly, an international organization is in equilibrium with 
respect to its functional scope when the functions and jurisdic¬ 
tion which it actually exercises correspond to the extent of the 
needs relevant to its purpose. Depending on the adequacy of the 
area covered by the organization, its geographic scope can be 
analyzed in analogous terms. 

International organization is thus related to crucial features of 
international relations and their environment. This is least obvious 
in the case of structure, concerning such matters as the relation 
of formal equality, representation, and influence to a hierar¬ 
chically ordered society of unequally powerful states. It is more 
readily apparent with respect to a mutual security commitment 
which cannot but influence the state of the military-political equi¬ 
librium, traditionally known as the balance of power. If the 
balance of power is a persistent feature of international politics, 
it is not — as Canning among others realized — a fixed and un¬ 
alterable standard. It is rather a standard perpetually varying 
as new materials of compensation arise.” These derive, however, 
not only from political geography, but also from newly relevant 
spheres of reality, now especially institutional and socio-eco¬ 
nomic. It is the latter sphere which is most directly affected by 
the functional scope of international organization. 

Individual personalities, organized social groups, economies, 
and cultures arc all involved in the international equilibrium. 
The psychological balance of individuals and groups is influenced 
by feelings of security and insecurity; it is stabilized to the extent 
that routine fulfillment of expectations relieves the contest for 
control among subjects of more or less complementary roles, 
shared values, and recognized authority. Equilibrium within and 
between economies is promoted or inhibited by the exchange of 
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economic goods; the inner resiliency of cultures depends largely 
on the efficacy of their moral and material components in meeting 
the needs of both stability and change . 0 If the ideal is cultural di¬ 
versity within the bounds of political and economic interdepend¬ 
ence, unilateral abuses of power will tend to aggravate cultural 
antagonisms and induce the threatened party to compensate for 
its weakness by stressing its distinctive peculiarities. In any event, 
the absence of mutually responsive, cooperative, or peacefully 
competitive communication of values and satisfaction of needs 
among cultural, ideological, ethnic, and economic groups is cer¬ 
tain to be reflected in social maladjustments and to aggravate the 
operation o! both the military-political and the institutional 
equilibrium. 

In view of such ramifications, international organization may 
be treated as part of a dynamic interplay of institutional, military- 
political, and socio-economic factors and pressures, constituting a 
multiple equilibrium . 

An analysis of international relations can shift emphases among 
at least three complementary standpoints. First, it may stress in¬ 
dividual states as collective actors in the international political 
process, animated by a more or less unified will under the guid¬ 
ance of their respective elites, and pursuing a measure of security, 
welfare, and prestige which would exceed — whenever possible 
— their share as determined by their relative power. Once the 
balance of power among states is controlled by means of effec¬ 
tive international organization, the distribution of security, wel¬ 
fare, and prestige (within the existing conditions of the military- 
political, socio-economic, and institutional equilibrium) ceases to 
be the result of conflict and competition only, or even primarily. 
It is then at least supplemented by an authoritative distribution of 
the coveted values, governed by the norms and sanctions of the 
organization’s security commitment, functional scope, and in¬ 
stitutional structure. Whatever the means to it, however, when 
individual states feel that the existing distribution of security, wel¬ 
fare, and prestige is the best possible one relative to their power 
positions, and could not be substantially improved by unilateral 
efforts at redistribution, the state system as such is in an ideal 
state of equilibrium. 

This leads to the second emphasis, from the viewpoint of the 
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state system, or developing international community, as a going 
concern. Here, a theory will examine and evaluate the policies 
of states as being “functional” or “dysfunctional,” depending on 
whether or not they promote the objectives and conform to the 
rules of a system. Criteria will vary for different systems, among 
which most relevant for our purpose are the international hier¬ 
archy of great and small states, the balance of power, collective 
security, and the more advanced forms of international integra¬ 
tion. Among matters to consider arc the sanctions attached to 
different forms of behavior, the conditions of stability and or¬ 
ganized change, the functional requirements and alternatives for 
the attainment of postulated values, and the functionality of a 
course of action for the entire state system or for only one of its 
segments in a disunited world. 10 

Such a “functional” analysis would relate the activities of 
states to the third standpoint of possible theoretical emphasis, the 
social and material environment in which states seek to maintain 
and improve their position individually and in combination. The 
main analytical components of the environment arc: first, the 
plurality of nations with a “personality” influenced by physical 
and cultural factors; second, the strictly material configuration of 
territorial bases of states in a geopolitical pattern conditioned by 
the state of technology; and third, the international and supra¬ 
national processes and institutions which cannot be readily sub¬ 
sumed under either of the two other components. 

For all these viewpoints the idea of equilibrium is a convenient 
unifying concept. In the first place, all states seek to secure for 
themselves by all kinds of policies the best attainable position in 
the international equilibrium. Secondly, the majority of states 
must behave so as to promote the equilibrium of the state system 
as the necessary, if not the sufficient, condition of the system sur¬ 
viving and evolving by no other than peaceful means into higher 
forms of community. Thirdly, many important aspects of the 
environment of international relations can be interpreted in equi¬ 
librium terms. And, finally, the dual character of the equilibrium 
concept as a theoretical construct and a desirable policy for safe¬ 
guarding humane values brings together the analytical and the 
nonnative perspectives, as well as some causal implications, of the 
investigated dynamics. 
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Faced with the occurrence of a possibly oppressive disequilib¬ 
rium, this theory secs in the institutional and the multiple equilib¬ 
rium a legitimate minimum objective of national and international 
action. It has been said that a healthy democracy balances all 
social forces in a contrived harmony of power . 11 International 
politics, too, revolves in large part around attempts — admittedly 
less consistent and successful — to control the oscillations of a 
dynamic balance. The theory here submitted holds that a work¬ 
able organization on national, regional, or global scale requires 
that institutional, military-political, and socio-economic factors 
and pressures for and against stability be deliberately equilibrated. 
The task is complicated by the forces generated by industrialism, 
nationalism, and mass democracy; cabinet diplomacy can no 
longer be isolated from total relationships among peoples. A meas¬ 
ure of rational adjustment is thus both harder to attain and more 
necessary, in order to approximate an equilibrium which would 
be more than an accidental deadlock of opposites. 

Till*. PKOKLEM or INSTITUTIONAMZATION 

It may be questioned whether a theory of international rela¬ 
tions focused on the international organization of collective secu¬ 
rity is sufficiently realistic in our day. The use of the term “in¬ 
stitution” and its derivations to refer primarily to international 
law and organization and their bearing on standardized patterns 
of behavior may appear no less formalistic. Yet it should be clear 
by now that the issue of the institutional equilibrium is not dealt 
with as one of formal law, treaty, and constitution-making. On 
the contrary, it is seen within the rich social and material context 
which determines the nature, function, and authority of all law 
and organization. 

International law shares the requirements of all effective law 
yet differs from national law by the special character of its so¬ 
ciety. All living law, which really governs behavior, grows out 
of a mutually supporting interpenetration of more or less widely 
diffused individual and group convictions about right and justice 
on the one hand, and of a more or less centralized power struc¬ 
ture in the society on the other. The interplay of conviction and 
power generates consent, which is encouraged by diverse sanc¬ 
tions but ultimately rests on the sense of interdependence, solidar- 
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ity, and need for order on the part of the law’s subjects. Social 
control is the chief object and function of law. It ought first to 
reconcile in a dynamic and socially useful way individual and 
group interests backed by unequal power and intensity of con¬ 
viction. Second, it ought to stabilize the equilibrium of the exist¬ 
ing power structure in society. When formal law fails to keep 
in touch with changing social forces, the result is a legal dis¬ 
equilibrium which makes the law dubiously normative and in¬ 
effective. The sanctions of an effective law can be managed by a 
central power that enforces obedience to the law’s imperative 
commands; they arc spontaneous when autonomous forces in so¬ 
ciety react against disturbance so as to reestablish a social equi¬ 
librium based on reciprocity under generally recognized rules. 
Hence, a sociological view of law does not regard law and force 
as antithetical categories or coercion as the one sanction which 
makes and unmakes law. It modifies, combines, and supplements 
the one-sided emphases of analytical, philosophical, and historical 
jurisprudence . 12 

International law presents special problems because of the un¬ 
developed and decentralized organization of power and consensus 
about right in international society. The subjects of international 
law arc legally sovereign and psychologically ethnocentric po¬ 
litical societies, with but a rudimentary sense of community and 
right, and little willingness to undertake legal obligations. Con¬ 
siderations of power politics are injected into the regulation of 
the most reciprocal functional relationships and impede the de¬ 
velopment of supranational loyalties. The result is lawless evasion 
if an ambitious law outstrips underlying realities, or legalized 
anarchy if a “realistic” decentralized law depends on the self-limi¬ 
tation and self-help of states for a semblance of authority. An 
effective international law, too, requires a supporting organization 
of power and consensus. Some kind of coercive sanctions, such 
as those of the balance of power and of collective security, are 
indispensable among states endowed with sovereignty and power. 
They are the ultimate safeguard of the law itself and its less 
powerful subjects. Yet collective force behind the law is not 
sufficient. International law must at the same time foster the non- 
coercive inducements to observance by promoting a generally 
useful adjustment of the various needs and interests operative in 
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international society. The legal norms and commitments con¬ 
cerning socio-economic, cultural, and similar matters within and 
outside international organization are thus crucial for the develop¬ 
ment of a living international law. As such they arc relevant to 
the central problem of international politics, the organization of 
security in a broad sense including peaceful change. 

Hence international law and international organization arc in¬ 
separable in both function and scope. Nor arc their natures funda¬ 
mentally different. Also international organization registers the 
interaction of the subjects of power and norms under the con¬ 
centric pressure of interdependence. The norms arc chiefly those 
of the law and of the shared purposes shaping the interplay of 
policies in the organization. Interdependence is the very factor 
which brings nations together for the solution of problems which 
cannot be solved in isolation or by conquest. And the pow er in¬ 
volved is not necessarily only the power of the member-states of 
the organization. 

The power-politics school still tends to interpret power in 
terms of a clear-cut dominance-submission nexus of control be¬ 
tween individual states. It deals with economic resources, geo¬ 
graphic location, population, morale, ideology, and the like, as 
factors of national power directly or indirectly controlled by in¬ 
dividual states. But when these factors are transmuted into rela¬ 
tionships and processes — such as international depression, mal¬ 
adjustments between industrial and underdeveloped agricultural 
economics, cultural and ideological tensions — they transcend 
the effective control by the national power of any one state. 

In consequence, the concept of power in international politics 
must be adapted to cover a control situation which is not a pure 
case of dominance and submission from one state to another. The 
relationship basic to this enlargement is the interdependence 
among nations in dealing with supranational phenomena which 
affect national policies but over which no single state can exert 
an effective control independently of other states. In national 
societies, political power is only one of the instrumentalities of 
authoritative social control. In a state system without recognized 
ordering of powers and functions, social control inheres, among 
other things, in the inducement to community-oriented responses 
arising from relations of interdependence. To some extent, these 
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relations come to influence national policies. The direction of 
control assumed by the national power analysis is then partly 
reversed and new' institutions arc needed to implement the con¬ 
trol. Some of the relational power lost to individual states rests 
henceforth, together with the attendant normative restraints, in 
the international institutions themselves. This is especially the 
case when such institutions are not controlled bv one or a few 
major Powers, or if such a hierarchy is subject to constitutional 
checks and balances. International organization becomes then a 
coactivc rather than merely a passive framework of international 
relations and a real factor in the multiple equilibrium. 

To be sure, if interdependence is in a wav “objective,” it must 
be experienced “subjectively” by national policy makers in order 
to become fully effective. Like all organization, the international 
one is a system of personal interactions in organs which tend to¬ 
ward impersonality. On the one hand, there is an existential inter¬ 
play toward some kind of equilibrium among unequally powerful 
members with different policies, and among the various organs 
themselves. On the other hand, international organization is also 
a system of legal norms and general principles, agreed upon as 
standards of conduct. The ambiguity of the subjective and the 
objective, the existential and the normative, and the national and 
the international aspects is great. For the moment, it is enough 
to say that international organization is ultimately a process of 
multilateral balancing of influence on the part of representative 
elites of member-states who seek to adjust conflicts so as to 
promote national values and policies within the framework of 
institutional norms and the actualities of a primitive international 
community. 

The fact that membership in organizations with general norms 
influences the conduct of political decision-makers introduces the 
institutional principle into international relations. It may be dis¬ 
tinguished from the geopolitical principle, which perpetuates the 
crucial importance of the particular facts of relative national 
power and political geography for the fundamental tendencies 
and presumptions of state behavior. The geopolitical principle 
connotes direct control over the territory of a weaker nation by 
a stronger Power. The institutional principle is marked by in¬ 
direct control over the policies of fellow member-states, as grow¬ 
ing interdependence provides new means of influence as well as 
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cooperation. The geopolitical principle is implemented primarily 
by actual or threatened coercion; the institutional principle by 
variously induced consent. Forcible subjection of a member-state 
would be resisted by collective sanctions. Multilateralism tends to 
supersede bilateralism and enables weaker states to avoid an un¬ 
equal confrontation with an adjacent imperialistic Power. It dis¬ 
perses rather than polarizes power relations. A voting bloc rather 
than a military alliance is the typical means of increasing one’s 
weight in the institutional equilibrium, and the criterion of a 
nation’s power is the ability to induce support in quasi-parliamen- 
tary dealings rather than the increase or decrease of territorial 
possessions. The balancing of influence in the institutions of col¬ 
lective security supplements and complicates the balancing of 
power. As the institutional principle prevails, international rela¬ 
tions are institutionalized and the community of nations becomes 
more than an empty phrase. 

Apparently, the over-all trend has been in favor of institutional¬ 
ization: the voluntaristic ideas of national self-determination and 
popular self-government might be expected to override the geo¬ 
graphic determinism of GcopoUtik . Yet nationalism can aggravate 
territorial conflicts where nationalities intermingle and act as a 
ready carrier of an imperialistic drive; and self-government need 
not always entail constitutional self-restraint but can find expres¬ 
sion in the mystique of a charismatic leader or a militant expan¬ 
sionist ideology. Similarly, it is necessary to qualify the relatively 
steady growth of international institutions, stimulated by a real 
need and the faith in their utility on the part of the liberal Powers 
victorious in the two world wars . 13 There is a w orld of difference 
between the proliferation of agencies and genuine institution¬ 
alization; the League of Nations and the United Nations ex¬ 
perienced but occasional and brief spells of the finer achieve¬ 
ment. The multilateral method necessitates compromise and 
limits the freedom of action of the greatest among states. It 
implies less coercive methods and promises security through 
reciprocity. These arc attractive prospects, especially for smaller 
states who can hope to exert in international organization 
a larger individual and collective influence. A favorable institu¬ 
tional equilibrium may control the bad features of the balance of 
power. But if institutions lose touch with realities, they are a 
greater threat to weaker nonaggressive states than no institution 
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at all. They give rise to expectations which fail to be met at the 
critical moment. 

This study inquires into the anatomy of international organiza¬ 
tion and its influence on international politics. It presents inter¬ 
national law and organization as integral part of such politics, in 
the belief that excessive stress on national power can be as over¬ 
done as the earlier, formalistic juridical approach. Yet the magni¬ 
fying glass of analysis must not make one overlook the actual 
narrowness of the margin within which international institutions 
affect most political situations. Thus to emphasize institutional 
power and equilibrium as important factors in international rela¬ 
tions is not to disregard or deny the fact, and the consequences 
of the fact, that states approach international organization as an 
instrument of their national policies in the first place. If power is 
not exclusively concentrated in the separate states, they still con¬ 
trol most of it. And if interdependence is a growing force in the 
life of nations, their response to it is still governed largely by 
considerations of pow er and immediate interest. 

In keeping with the facts and its own premises, this study fol¬ 
lows a distinct procedure in dealing with major concepts and 
institutions. At one extreme of the power-normative spectrum it 
distinguishes the normative theory or idea of a phenomenon; at 
the other, the disruption of the idea which would logically ensue 
if competitive responses to the “laws” of power were all there 
is to it. In other words, the study defines first the “idealistic” and 
then the “realistic” interpretation, only to concentrate on the 
conditions that would make the concept or institution effective. 
Basically, the theory of effectiveness is arrived at when the nor¬ 
mative theory is exposed but not surrendered to the drives for 
national power and interest. A strictly empirical inquiry will 
rarely if ever sustain an unqualified option in favor of the “ideal¬ 
istic” or the “realistic” interpretation. A supplementary view may 
therefore see the reality of a concept or institution as a dynamic 
synthesis of its normative idea, the tendencies to which it is ex¬ 
posed, and the more or less realized conditions of its effectiveness 
in actual practice. Conflict may be the relatively most pro¬ 
nounced feature of international politics. But with respect to its 
principles there are few polarities, much interpenetration, and 
too many circularities. 



chapter i THE TRADITIONAL 
BA LAN GE-OF-PO VVER 
SYSTEM 

The nineteenth-century system of interna¬ 
tional relations, originating in the Congress of Vienna, was based 
on three major principles: international hierarchy, the balance of 
power, and the Concert of European Powers under international 
law. Within this framework, states were to pursue securin', wel¬ 
fare, and prestige in conformity with rules designed to promote 
the established order. Initially the aristocratic system was in fair 
equilibrium, but as the century wore on it failed to cope effec¬ 
tively with the realignment of old, and the emergence of new 
political, social, and moral forces. The smaller states were the 
pariahs of this era of Great-Power supremacy par excellence . 
Theirs was formally an unsatisfactory position; yet in practice 
it was not the worst of all possible worlds. 

INTERNATIONAL HIERARCHY 

All social and political — including international — organiza¬ 
tion displays certain uniformities. There arc always the leaders 
and the led, the “elites” and the “masses”; and this vertical order¬ 
ing rests on a horizontal equilibrium of active forces in the so¬ 
ciety. The precariously balanced power pyramid must be stabi¬ 
lized. This occurs with the development of a generally recognized 
and progressively institutionalized authority, symbolic of funda¬ 
mental solidarity among members and active in the coordination 
of interests and distribution of values in the society. When thor¬ 
oughly institutionalized, the order assumes the form of a constitu¬ 
tional equilibrium. Yet however much they may be stabilized, 
all socio-political organization and equilibrium are but temporary. 
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An unassimilatcd new factor will sooner or later precipitate 
change in the configuration, and a new' equilibrium takes shape, 
attended by the regrouping of elites, the reformulation of domi¬ 
nant symbols, and the reorganization of authoritative institutions. 

Hierarch} , equilibrium, and authoritative organization arc com¬ 
plementary in two ways, hirst, all three are requisite for a stable 
society and, if their operation is flexible, for an evolutionary so¬ 
ciety. Second, authoritative institutions are necessary in order 
that a latent contradiction in the system may be contained — the 
contradiction between the principle of hierarchy, which implies 
the harmony of an accepted arrangement of power and status, and 
the balance or equilibrium of power, which implies a reciprocal 
check on competing interests and values, both within and among 
the various groups in a society, including the elites themselves. 

The just revealed flaw in the system accounts for much in the 
dynamics of social organization. On the one hand, the contradic¬ 
tion in the constituent principles facilitates attempts to resolve 
it in the harmony of an equalitarian pattern, based cither on in¬ 
dividual rights and interests or on homogeneous collectivity, and 
supposed to be diversified only in terms of function, not of power 
and status. On the other hand, the structure of a hierarchical 
equilibrium tends to reassert itself in ever new forms, adapted to 
changing conditions and ideologies: it is constitutionalized and 
assimilates cqualitarian elements in a mobile society; or else it is 
aggravated into an authoritarian or totalitarian form in reaction 
to the individualist variety of the cqualitarian pattern. Rather than 
a linear progression toward equality, it is this oscillation between 
the two fundamental alternatives that constitutes the major struc¬ 
tural aspect of the dynamics of social and political organization, 
in addition to fluctuation in the extent of its functional and 
geographic scope. 

International society is familiar with the hierarchical ordering 
of power and status among smaller states and the Great Powers; 
equality appears in international law and relations as the principle 
of state equality; and both hierarchy and equality are imple¬ 
mented through more or less authoritative institutions. 

A definition of what constitutes a great and a small state might 
rest on primary power differentials or, derivatively, on the scope 
of interests and forms of institutional representation. To be a 
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Great Power, a state must then be admitted to a Concert of 
Powers or occupy a permanent seat in the League of Nations or 
United Nations Council, have more than limited interests, and be 
able to assert them by means that include the threat or act of war. 
A state is small or is a minor Power when it possesses fewer of 
the active ingredients and attributes of power, and is more vulner¬ 
able to those of other nations. A modification is introduced when, 
as in the theory of collective security, even smaller states assume 
a commitment implying general interest in global peace, and the 
Great Powers renounce the pursuit of their interests by specified 
means, among them the threat of or resort to force and war. In 
fact, of course, a minor state is mostly a “consumer” rather than 
a “producer” of security under the collective system; it follows 
rather than initiates joint action against aggression. Even so, a 
minor state like Canada can be a producer, and a major Power like 
France can be primarily a consumer of security. One must then 
differentiate between states in strategically “exposed” position 
and “peripheral” states in areas of lower political pressures, as 
well as between states favorably or unfavorably disposed toward 
the established international order. 

Such secondary distinctions make it difficult and often im¬ 
possible to speak of “small states” and “Great Powers” as cate¬ 
gories with typical foreign-policy attitudes tow ard more specific 
issues. But a general group affinity may still underlie diverse 
objectives and mixed alignments. All smaller states resent arbi¬ 
trary supremacy of the Great Powers and desire countervailing 
self-assertion. And the Great Pow ers, however divided otherw ise, 
are ultimately one in vindicating their individual and collective 
primacy when challenged. If the diverse qualifications are kept 
in mind, it is possible to generalize about smaller and greater 
Powers and their relations. 

A small state is not by definition inferior in all of the physical 
factors of power like size of territory, population, raw'-matcrial 
and industrial resources. Mere size is never a satisfactory principle 
for classification in politics. Where some of the material factors 
are large, the “smallness” of a state is likely to be due to an un¬ 
balanced combination of such factors. A state can partly com¬ 
pensate quantitative inferiority by qualitative superiority with 
respect to location, organization, social cohesion, morale, and 
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statesmanship; it can “grow” beyond its size due to inner equi¬ 
librium of the social, ethnic, and institutional structure, and the 
integration of available economic and other resources. Yet how¬ 
ever important may be the qualitative modifiers, a thoroughly 
integrated large territory with corresponding resources is now 
necessary for really impressive national power and the capacity 
to wage war successfully. The need for a France and a Great 
Britain to draw on past power for prestige and on present strategic 
position for importance compares unfavorably with the growing 
present and potential power of large territorial states outside 
Europe. 

Indirect power implicit in interdependent relationships is next 
in importance. A state inferior in the hierarchy of power, but 
strategically located in the network of interdependence, depend¬ 
ence, and relative independence, may wield considerable power 
if other states depend on its resources in peace or war. Its 
importance as provider of raw materials or bases for a greater 
Power will vary with changes in international alignments and 
the state of technology. A shift from a politically peripheral 
to an exposed position may increase the power and influence 
of a small state without any change in its quantitative com¬ 
ponents. It may also, however, decrease the effective free¬ 
dom of action of that state, as a Great Power asserts control 
over the needed asset. If uranium deposits in the Soviet Union 
augment her power and freedom of action at the same time, 
deposits of the same raw material in Czechoslovakia con¬ 
tributed to that country’s loss of political independence at the 
hands of the “dependent” Great Power. On the other hand, 
Canada increased her influence in world affairs despite or because 
of her new strategic importance, notably for the United States, 
due to the developments in air power. 

What matters is the ability to withhold the desirable asset. 
With respect to war, the indirect relational power of a small 
state depends on its alliance-value for a greater state. The power 
to withhold the asset or the alliance and the technique of control 
w hich the Great Power is ready to employ make up the dif¬ 
ference between an ally and a satellite. In a security system, the 
influence of a small state increases when its cooperation in an 
enforcement action is crucial because of its strategic position. 
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The power to vote and act in international organization, too, is 
real only to the extent that the small state can exercise its priv¬ 
ileges more or less freely. A small nation's determination to use 
its available power independently helps, but it should be tempered 
by a nonprovocativc recognition of superior power elsewhere 
and larger interdependence almost everywhere. Thus, there is a 
measure of “necessity” flowing from objective circumstances, 
bur there is also a measure of “freedom'’ derived from a nation’s 
will to freedom; the result is a shifting balance between the pas¬ 
sive and the active role for a small state within the limiting geo¬ 
political setting. 

Smaller countries frequently become passive objects of inter¬ 
national relations as strong states seek their security in the direct 
or indirect control of crucial geographical areas, and their needs 
affect the disposition of weaker societies. The United States, as 
much as England, France, Germany, and Russia, expanded from 
a relatively small nuclear area to Great-Power status and domin¬ 
ion, however different may have been the methods and purposes 
of the expansion. A Great Power’s political and economic control 
can be asserted by frankly imperialistic annexation, or can take 
on the guise of an alliance, a federation, a customs union, or a 
close informal relation; it may be a matter of mere fact or be 
legalized in the form of a protectorate, a vassal state, a lease or a 
mandate-trusteeship. “International frontiers,” “intermediate zones 
of fragments,” or more independent “buffers” and “cordons 
sanitaires” mark the point, of contact between great power centers 
engaged in conflict or compromise. Their common denominator 
is more or less direct and benevolent tutelage for the weaker com¬ 
munities. History and geography are rich in appropriate examples. 
The Low Countries and Korea, the Eastern as well as the Colonial 
Question, Panama no less than Persia, have had in their rime some¬ 
thing in common. Ambiguities frequently arise. A buffer state or 
zone may be an element for peace but also for war among the 
Powers; “balkanization” is then decried as a cause when it is 
merely an occasion. And the instruments of hierarchical rule, the 
legal-political concepts of intervention, recognition, and guaran¬ 
tee can be as ambiguous in content and as discretionary in ap¬ 
plication as the ordering principle itself. 

All three of these concepts are related to the independence of 
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smaller countries. Intervention is most likely to infringe upon 
the independence of the victim-state when it constitutes a forcible 
or dictatorial interference in domestic concerns. But it has also 
been used to create and safeguard the independence of a smaller 
state, for example, when the Powers intervened in the internal 
affairs of the Ottoman Empire. Conversely, the recognition of a 
state, when regarded as constitutive, establishes that state’s legal 
status as an independent member of the international community. 
But effective independence could be limited by conditional 
recognition arbitrarily defined bv the Powers, which retain the 
right to supervision and intervention. The successor states to the 
Ottoman Empire and, in a modified form, to the Habsburg Em¬ 
pire experienced this procedure. If intervention is most likely to 
infringe, and recognition to establish, the independence of a 
smaller state, a guarantee is meant to safeguard it. But a guaran¬ 
tee can imply real dependence. This is especially striking when it 
extends to the internal form of government, as in the case of 
newly independent Greece, or when it is given unilaterally by 
a local Great Power. It makes little difference whether depend¬ 
ence and limited capacity arc formalized into a protectorate or 
whether a satellite is created merely in fact. 1 

Ambiguities of this kind arc due to the impact of power on 
vague legal-political concepts, easily subverted into institutional 
reinforcements of actual inequalities. A stronger state can inter¬ 
vene against a weaker and not vice versa. In general, intervention 
may be seen as the point at which domestic and international 
politics intersect. In relations between uncquals, actual or antici¬ 
pated intervention tends to consume the domestic policy of an 
exposed minor state: effective self-government in vital issues 
wanes with the primacy of foreign-policy considerations. Nor 
have recognition and still less guarantee been traditionally a two- 
way street. The guarantor must be endowed with superior power 
in order to insure the observance of a guaranteed condition or 
treaty as the mediator and balancer between the parties. 2 Hence 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the Balkan states did not extend but 
received a guarantee. Both statesmen and lawyers believed the 
preservation of the balance of power to be “just grounds” for 
intervention; it was equally just grounds for guarantee and 
recognition. Canning’s unilateral recognition of the new states 
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of Latin America was justified by the need to counterbalance 
French occupation of the Spanish motherland. Put succinctly, 
intervention was meant to safeguard, recognition of new small 
states to readjust, and guarantee to reinforce, the balance of 
power; neutralization removed smaller states out of it altogether. 

The motto was frequently the “European interest,” meaning 
in effect the preservation of the concert among the oligarchs. In 
the absence of strict juridical rules, even the Great Powers were 
wary of possible abuses by others. Hence, joint measures were 
favored as a means of reciprocal restraint: collective intervention 
was advocated by the Holy Alliance; Austria’s intervention in 
Naples and France’s in Spain carried out, nominally, the mandate 
of “Europe”; and the collective character of the guarantee of 
Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the Danubian Principalities was a 
safeguard against “exclusive protection” and “separate right of 
interference” by any one Power, most particularly Russia/ 1 Sim¬ 
ilarly, the collective nature of the recognition of the new inter¬ 
national status of Greece, Belgium, and the Balkan states rein¬ 
forced the constitutive character of the act and precluded the 
acquisition of special advantages by any single recognizing Power. 
When the Powers acted collectively, they governed par excel¬ 
lence. Conversely, the principle of nonintervention was upheld 
by those who were opposed to such a government. Consistency 
was not great either way, and the metaphysical phrase noninter¬ 
vention was used in a flexible fashion, not the least by its foremost 
advocates. The practice of Great Britain was highly pragmatic, 
nor did the United States always apply to itself the noninterven¬ 
tionist precepts of the Monroe Doctrine. 4 

Naturally enough, the smaller states have been more consist¬ 
ently opposed to Great-Power rule than the noninterventionist 
major states. They like to insist on the truly independent char¬ 
acter of their origins, revolutionary or otherwise, and the merely 
declaratory nature of the act of recognition. When newly in¬ 
dependent, the United States had been no different in this respect 
than Belgium, Czechoslovakia or, most recently, Israel. The truth 
lies between the two extremes: small nations mostly rise by their 
own efforts, but they need and desire recognition by the Great 
Powers before they can become effective members of the inter¬ 
national family. Yet they frequently fear the gift of a Great 
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Power’s guarantee lest it be a Trojan horse concealing interven¬ 
tion. A guarantee from a local Power is more dangerous in this 
respect; one from a remote Power is less reliable and may antago¬ 
nize a jealous neighbor; the passive status accompanying neutral¬ 
ization may also be undesirable. Belgium soon wished to get rid 
of it, the Baltic states feared more recently nothing more than a 
guarantee from their Soviet neighbor, and Czechoslovakia had a 
pitiful experience with the promised guarantee of the Munich 
Powers. 

Ehe lesson is obvious: not to exercise great power unilaterally 
is at least as difficult as to find a basis for its collective application; 
but to safeguard little power is most difficult of all. Hence the 
passion of the smaller states for nonintervention and their com¬ 
pensatory overemphasis on equal sovereignty and domestic juris¬ 
diction for all states. 

Ideally, the application of state equality would compensate 
smaller states for inequalities of power. But the history of the 
doctrine is a commentary on the fact that, in seeking for a right- 
balance between power and norm, one must neither ignore in law 
w hat is inescapable in fact nor use law' to sanction the abuses of 
fact. 

If the natural lawyers transferred the doctrine of equality to 
the law' of nations from a fictitious state of nature, the positivists 
perpetuated the doctrine as the logical correlate of absolute 
sovereignty of states. The naturalists forgot that a “dwarf,” man 
or state, may be gencrically but not otherwise the same as a 
“giant,” and that unlike Hobbes’ man in the state of nature, a 
small state cannot vindicate its equality by the ability to “kill” 
the strongest. And the positivists failed to appreciate the conse¬ 
quences for international organization of a consistently applied 
sovereign equality, entailing unanimity, equality of rights and 
obligations, representation and vote, and the like, despite great 
actual inequalities. The result has been called “a misleading deduc¬ 
tion from unsound premises.” 5 It opened a gap between the 
normative precept of a formal juridical doctrine and the realities 
of interstate relations. An unqualified application of the principle 
of state equality would impose a restraint on the dynamics of 
power differentials which would exceed by far the margin of 
such restraint acceptable to the more powerful states; the ratios 
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between power weight and nominal institutional weight of un¬ 
equally powerful states would be too divergent. These are the 
makings of institutional disequilibrium. The concept of the legal 
equality of states could retain, therefore, its theoretical purity 
only so long as the lesser states were in fact excluded from “inter¬ 
national government.” 

Even then, however, international law provided safety valves 
to case the contradiction and reestablish covertly some kind of 
balance. It supplied convenient procedural rules, really available 
only to the more powerful. Among them were the validity of 
consent irrespective of duress as a basis of unequal obligations, the 
legality of self-help, forcible measures of reprisals, and war itself. 
Such procedural license went far tow ard voiding the content of 
equal substantive rights to existence and independence for all 
states. The result was the law’s duplicity and complicity with 
abuses. 1 * 

In the more recent legal writing, the disequilibrium between 
fact and norm produced a kind of downward pressure on the 
doctrine itself tow ard its reformulation in more qualified terms. 
Equality before the law and equal protection of the law are re¬ 
tained, while the postulate of an equal capacity of rights is 
rejected as an ideal not essential to the rule of law. Accordingly, 
equality does not necessarily imply equal representation, voting 
power, or contribution of all member-states in an international 
organization. Equality of status is held to be consistent with in¬ 
equality of function, and a distinction is made between juridical, 
material, and moral equality. In exchange for legal fiction is of¬ 
fered the practicable ideal of the real social equality of great and 
small states dissolved, as it were, in functional cooperation. Or, 
transcending the state system altogether, social justice is looked 
for in the equality of individuals rather than states: equality is 
sought for the Albanians, not for Albania. Such realism and 
social emphases are welcome, provided they do not discard pre¬ 
maturely even the more guarded doctrine of state equality. To do 
so would but reverse the error of extreme cqualitarianism and 
legalize brute facts. Instead, compromise is the essence of equi¬ 
librium. 7 

In the final analysis, however, the rise and position of lesser 
political communities is never entirely the result of legal-political 
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concepts, Great Power combinations, geopolitical conditions, and 
technology. The structure of international hierarchy varies as the 
tides in the affairs of men promote consolidation or fragmenta¬ 
tion, respect for smaller nations or disregard of their right to in¬ 
dependent existence. In conditions of international anarchy, the 
rise and fall of nations is accelerated by competitive power 
politics; effective international institutions would palliate the 
effects of power differentials and reduce the shocks attending the 
ebb and flow of vital energies in nations and continents. In 
the course of the nineteenth century, nationalism veered from 
the work of consolidation to that of fragmentation of existing 
political organizations. The process has been affected not only by 
a temporary superiority of defensive over offensive weapons, but 
also bv the prevailing liberal ideology. 

Small states and communities have been praised by philosophers 
from Plato and Aristotle through Jean Jacques Rousseau to the 
liberal thinkers and statesmen of more recent times. For the 
philosophers of the Greek city-state, limited size of a community 
was the condition of good life. For the romantic antagonist of the 
philosophies, it was the prerequisite of individual freedom and the 
general will. Montesquieu saw in the federation of smaller states 
a means for reconciling the republican virtues of a small com¬ 
munity with the external requirements of power. In later liberal 
thought, sympathy for the rights and aspirations of smaller na¬ 
tions was linked with the faith in the inherent worth of individ¬ 
uals and the progress of free nations toward a cooperative w r orld 
order. Wilson marked the climax and fleeting consummation of 
this line of thought. On the other hand, small states were denied 
the right to existence by a host of others. The Politics of Trei- 
tschke strikes a different note from the Politics of Aristotle; it 
is the first which is echoed by present-day devotees of Macht - 
politik. The case against the small state may parade ideal argu¬ 
ments in terms of a Hobbesian or Social Darwinian struggle, of 
spiritualistic or materialistic dialectic, or of the superior rights of 
a master race. In the final analysis, it rests on the material facts 
of international life and boils down to Bagehot’s belief that the 
strongest tend to be the best. Progress is to be achieved not by 
cooperative interaction, but by means of the subordination or 
outright elimination of weaker contenders. 
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The fate of smaller communities is a vital clue to the character 
of the forces at large in any historical period. Especially the more 
exposed among them arc so many seismographs registering in 
their immediate fate the tremors and convulsions of a gathering 
international crisis or of an international order in the process of 
being reshaped. A more lasting redefinition of their individual and 
collective status depends then to a great extent on the outcome 
of the more dramatic struggle of the giants. At stake are not only 
the formal attributes of sovereign independence and equality of 
smaller states. Much more essential is a degree of effective self- 
direction and international codetermination within the limits set 
by interdependence and power differentials among nations. 
Translated into the problem of individual freedom and self-re¬ 
specting citizenship, the three basic requirements are thus not 
only constitutional self-government and national self-determina¬ 
tion, but also a decent measure of international self-direction. If 
the latter is absent, the other two degenerate into a deceptive 
fiction and a dangerous fallacy. The rights of active citizenship 
are negated by the passive objcct-ness of the state governed by 
external forces; satellite dependence in a degenerate hierarchy of 
reciprocally hostile Powers is at the opposite pole from a con¬ 
stitutional order, which implies the freedom of moral choice. 

Till-: BALANCK OF l’OWRR 

A counterpart to hierarchy is the balance of power. If hierarchy 
is a principle of social control based on unequal power and status, 
the balance of power is a principle designed to control power 
and power differentials themselves. 

The recurrent interest in the theory and practice of the balance 
of pow r er suggests that in some form it is a persistent tendency 
of the multistate system. This is easily explainable, take power 
itself, the equilibrium mechanism pervades the social and natural 
realm. Like all politics, the balance of power reflects the funda¬ 
mental duality of human nature. It is a projection writ large in 
the history of nations of the tension in man’s disposition between 
good and evil, self-preservation and self-aggrandizement, coopera¬ 
tion and conflict, rational self-restraint and irrational megalo¬ 
mania. The same principle of power equilibrium and reciprocal 
restraints for shared liberty and justice underlies a “mixed con- 
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stitution,” the separation of powers, federalism, and the state 
system. In the continuum of domestic and international politics 
there are only different degrees of sublimation of the interplay 
of forces within institutions permeated with the values of shared 
community. Internationally the balance of power has lacked a 
well-developed communal matrix; it is instead marked by the 
anticipation and practice of violence among sovereign and in¬ 
dependent subjects with differing ideas of what is just and legiti¬ 
mate. Nevertheless, normative implications have nor been absent 
from the harsher branch of politics. 

They are, of course, most pronounced in the normative theory, 
or idea, of the balance of power. It is not the product of inex¬ 
perienced dreamers. Neither is it mere propaganda. Castlereagh 
and others before and after him spoke of a “just equilibrium” 
among the members of the family of nations which w ould prevent 
any one of them to impose its will on the rest. And Gcntz saw 
the merit of the balance of power in “that the smallest as well as 
the greatest is secured in the possession of his |unequal] right, 
and that it can neither be forced from him nor encroached upon 
by lawless power.” 8 Not only power itself but also the purposes 
for w hich it can or w ill be used must be assessed. The objective is 
to prevent hegemony. Preventive war w ith limited objectives of 
containment is legitimate in the face of a clear and present danger 
of external (though not peaceful internal) expansion. Thus, the 
idea of the balance of pow er has come to connote the interplay of 
power and purpose toward a just equilibrium of power and rights. 
So conceived, the interplay subserves the general interest in an 
objective state of counter- and equipoised pow-er and its uses. 

But the normative theory does not provide a complete and 
realistic picture. The practice of the balance of pow r er is fre¬ 
quently expedient and unpredictable in the treatment of estab¬ 
lished rights. Apart from the objective aspect there is a subjective 
side. The former may occasionally safeguard international pur¬ 
poses of the rule of Iaw r and order; the latter is the manifestation 
of divergent national purposes and interests. It is marked by the 
tendency to seek competitively not international balance but 
national preponderance or overbalance of power, a margin of 
security and other desired values superior to those of other states. 

Fortunately, insofar as national policy-makers behave rationally, 
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the drive for preponderance is tempered by the sense of diminish¬ 
ing marginal utility of each additional increment of effective 
military power, in terms of both economic and political costs 
and advantages. There is an ideal point for each state at which 
such power is maximized relative to its available potential and the 
potential and attitudes of other states. An equilibrium occurs, and 
has the best chance of being stable, when all or at least the im¬ 
portant states individually and in alliance reach such an optimum 
level of relative power and security that, by definition, could not 
be further improved in an armaments race or by a policy of 
territorial conquest; efforts in that direction would cither over¬ 
tax national resources to the point of marginal disutility of costs 
in other areas of national power, or provoke a more than offset¬ 
ting loss in relative military power and security through political 
realignments and possibly preventive war against the too-ambi- 
tious Power. 0 

If the balance of power is to preserve the state system, a well- 
understood principle of balancing must inform the actual dy¬ 
namics of the rising and falling absolute and relative power of 
states. It is worth while to retain the distinction: the principle 
of the balance of pow er is to defend the continued operation of 
the dynamics against any “unbalancer” or other source of im¬ 
balance; the dynamics, inherent as it is in the multistate system, 
can be substantially modified or extinguished only with the sys¬ 
tem itself. It is morally neutral and functionally unreliable; the 
principle is morally unreliable. An ambiguous situation results: 
the sanctions of the balance of power can have the normative 
effect of sustaining law' and justice; or, the balance of pow er can 
be invoked to vindicate the most immoral methods of implement¬ 
ing the principle and insuring the continued operation of the 
morally neutral dynamics against a fatal imbalance. If the over-all 
objective is unimpeachable from the viewpoint of the state system 
as a whole, many specific measures may be fatal to one or several 
members and appear to be morally indefensible by more detached 
standards. 

The ambiguities implicit in the subjective and the objective 
aspects of the balance of power as dynamics and as a principle 
of policy cannot but have adverse consequences for the idea. 
They warp the functioning of the balance of power as a mecha- 
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nism for the distribution of security and rudimentary integration 
of independent states under law, including most specifically the 
protection of the rights of weaker communities. 

There arc the overtones of metaphor in the terminology of 
writers who linked the protection of smaller states by the balance 
of power with its integrating and constitutional function. Such 
was Vittel’s rapt vision of Europe as a body politic of states tied 
together by concern for order and freedom, and guaranteed 
against the domination of any one Power by the celebrated idea 
of the political equilibrium. Gentz saw prc-Napoleonic Europe 
as a confederacy of states connected by the balance of power as 
the constitution of the common league; throughout almost three 
centuries it preserved intact the political existence and rights of 
all independent Powers. According to a later liberal writer, the 
rough equilibrium established at Vienna gave to weak states a 
substantial sense of security. 10 In actual fact, of course, the bal¬ 
ance of power may also oscillate at the expense of the weak. 
Small states disappeared en masse in the Peace of Westphalia; at 
Vienna, additional midget states were liquidated and the not-so- 
small Saxony was partitioned. Poland had by then set the great 
precedent for the technique of partition and compensations as the 
hallmark of the balance of power, destroying the weak in order 
to preserve the accord of the strong. To the detractor, the par¬ 
tition of Poland has demonstrated for all time the wickedness of 
the balance of power. To the apologist, it was a disastrous omen, 
an “abuse of form” and a perversion of the idea. “Corruptio 
optimi pessima” In a sober view, it stands for one possible im¬ 
plication of the principle. 11 

As a matter of fact, the idea of the balance of power becomes 
realistic only if there is a factor ensuring actual or potential 
preponderance on the side devoted to the protection of legitimate 
rights. An intangible element is a moral climate favorable to an 
enlarged conception of the national interest as one served by a 
general equilibrium, the restraint of great states, and self-dis¬ 
cipline of smaller nations. The tangible component is the exist¬ 
ence of a balancer. 

His task is difficult. A balancer is expected to be partial to no 
single national subject of the balance-of-power system but to 
direct his own mobile weight in such a way as to ensure the 
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international object of an equipoise of power. He must be both 
at the focus of the system and outside it; otherwise he would not 
be free to withdraw and engage his weight in function of the 
system’s requirements and thus manipulate the balance. An effec¬ 
tive balancer must be both self-restrained and quick in imposing 
vigorous restraints on others. Only then can he frustrate and thus 
reduce the incentive to any one nation’s quest for preponderance. 
A sufficiently powerful balancer of this kind might check the 
irrational drives and the miscalculations jeopardizing the balance 
of power and promote the realization of its objective norm. 

For a long time, the position of the balancer was held by 
Great Britain. Ideally considered, Britain managed to convert 
the quantitative dynamics of the balance of power into a political 
principle of the first order. She combined with skill the respective 
advantages of a politically central and geographically eccentric 
position. Because of her vast resources, imperial sway, navy, and 
the London Exchange, Britain was a major factor for integration 
in Europe and in the world. Her position as balancer assured her 
a decisive influence in the Concert of the Great Powers. Still 
ideally, she was the unfailing protector of the rights and liberties 
of small nations. Yet the kaleidoscope of international politics 
also suggests a different image. Britain often seemed dedicated in 
fact to no other principle save that of the “free hand,” which is 
logically exclusive of any other principle at all. As always, reality 
is to be found somewhere between the neatness of an idealized 
system and an equally unreal anarchy, subject to the “laws” of 
power and immediate interest alone. 

It is significant that when Sir Eyre Crowe spoke of Great 
Britain as the natural champion of weaker communities, he did 
so in the qualifying context of her geographical position and her 
role of balancer in the balance of power. 12 

Geographically, the British Isles, on the ocean flank of Europe, 
were in the nineteenth and early twentieth century the center 
of a far-flung empire. Britain’s interest in Europe w^as mostly 
subordinate to her imperial concerns and was primarily preven¬ 
tive, opposed to any one state’s continental hegemony. It was 
limited in that it extended directly and reliably only to the con¬ 
tinent’s northwestern shores adjoining the Channel. The Low 
Countries were always jealously watched, the more eastern parts 
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of the continent only when events there happened to threaten 
the imperial life-line and the over-all European equilibrium. 
Where British sea power could not reach, or be reached, effective 
intervention and concern declined. Even the privileged Low 
Countries had long been the pawn rather than the protege. They 
suffered frequently from what the one-time historical adviser 
of the Foreign Office called the bad side of the balance of 
power. 1,1 Britain came eventually to sponsor the liberties of other 
nations for reasons which cannot be reduced to expediency and 
national security alone. But with respect to the “eastern frontiers” 
British policy continued to be as unpredictable as the principle 
on which it was based. This applied especially to communities 
located in the peripheral zones of conflict with other Powers, 
then chiefly Russia, such as the Balkan countries, Persia, Korea, 
and the like. These were, in all but name (unless they were it in 
name too), second-category countries, more exposed to the va¬ 
garies of political fortune than the actual dependencies of the 
British Empire. 

In regard to Britain as the balancer, her aloofness and ability to 
withdraw from the balance were required for the necessarily 
elusive and flexible operations. But the insularity of British ge¬ 
ography and character frequently turned aloofness into isolation 
and the capacity for disengagement into a distaste for reengage¬ 
ment, beyond the allowable margin of safety both for England 
and for other exposed nations. 

A balancer is normally concerned with established states. Yet, 
at the apogee of her power, Britain frequently held or was 
urged to hold the balance between contending principles as well. 
Among them were liberal nationality versus the absolute state, 
nonintervention versus intervention in domestic and foreign af¬ 
fairs. A Cobden could urge adherence to nonintervention as dog¬ 
matically as some of the later Liberals and Labourites supported 
the principles of collective security. In fact, the real sympathy for 
constitutionalism and for the liberty of smaller nations was not 
allowed to interfere with the requirements of a desirable power 
balance — although the liberal disposition of British statesmen 
could and did influence the choice of ways and means in applying 
a general principle. Despite the indisputable cleavage between 
the Western and the Eastern Powers, the diplomatic messages 
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of the time and the actually shifting alignments show that ideo¬ 
logical divisions could be scrambled rather easily by pragmatic- 
interest. Nor did Great Britain hesitate to use liberalism and 
nationalism as convenient “weights” in her contentions with the 
reactionary Powers. Not surprisingly, the smaller states like Spain 
and Portugal repaid in kind. They leaned on maritime Britain 
without ceasing to flirt with France and other continental local 
or remote Powers, in order to avoid becoming the satellites of too 
exclusive a protector. 

The result was a situation flexible enough to please a Power 
committed first and foremost to the avoidance of abstract com¬ 
mitments. 1 ^ It may be natural for a balancer to prefer a “free 
hand” and a narrow scope and construction of existing commit¬ 
ments; but this is cold comfort to others. It is, perhaps, more than 
accidental that both world wars were preceded by Britain’s re¬ 
luctance to commit herself unequivocally and actively in time to 
defend a small Eastern European state. 

It may be argued, of course, that the real function of the bal¬ 
ance of power is not to preserve peace or to protect the rights 
of smaller states in a constitutional fashion, but rather to prevent 
the forcible unification of the state system. The balance of power 
forbids only a few concrete solutions and dictates none. It guar¬ 
antees no specific status quo and no particular rights, except its 
own right to continued existence. 

Wars were as frequent among the Greek city-states as they 
have been among the dynastic and national states in more recent 
times; irreparable disaster came only when the balance of power 
failed to operate so as to frustrate the Macedonian bid for hegem¬ 
ony. Real or suspected imbalance encourages aggression and war. 
Yet it is difficult to assess the distribution of power correctly and 
impossible to maintain an equipoise over a long period of time. 
Hence the familiar cycle of challenges, disruptions, and reconsti¬ 
tutions of the equilibrium, marked by a long succession of bellig¬ 
erents, wars, and peace settlements. In principle, all war is legal 
in traditional international law; even a technically aggressive war 
may be “just” in the theory of the balance of power if unleashed 
to thwart a prospective unbalancer. 

Nor will the unpredictable balance of power affect weaker 
states in a uniform way. It can create, rescue, or destroy the 
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independence of individual small states as an incident to the 
preservation of the autonomy of the state system as a whole. 
Small nations may be partitioned, neutralized out of the balance 
of power as passive buffers, or propelled into an active role. Much 
will depend on the state and trend of the equilibrium-preponder¬ 
ance dynamics at the critical point, and the manner in which the 
Great Powers will evaluate the requirements of the balance of 
power as a principle of policy. In this they will be influenced by 
predominant values. The small states themselves arc not without 
responsibility. Their behavior also counts, and responsibility goes 
not only w ith power but with claim to rights as well. 

The already mentioned partition of Poland can serve as an 
illustration. If comparable compensations were necessary to pre¬ 
vent the regional hegemony of Russia in Eastern Europe or w ar 
among the Eastern Powers, then the principle of the balance of 
power “justified” the partition. By the same standards, how 7 ever, 
the Western Powers and notably France were “guilty,” since 
they failed to prevent the partition in the interest of the over-all 
European equilibrium. As for the small state itself (if Poland 
would allow' herself to be thus called), it became the object of 
the balance of power only after it had abdicated the responsibility 
of active statehood by indulging in internal disorders. The bal¬ 
ance of pow er w as allow ed to take the way of least resistance in 
the moral vacuum of a skeptical age yet untouched by the 
spirit of nationalism. 

Tn the nineteenth and early twentieth century, liberal faith in 
the intrinsic w orth of small nations and the old idea of legitimacy 
with the new nationalistic content inclined the operations of the 
balance of power toward the preservation and creation of smaller 
states. Later in this century, however, the expansionism of totali¬ 
tarian systems carnc to play havoc w r ith the ideas of self-govern¬ 
ment and self-determination of smaller communities. The ideas 
w r cre defeated or perverted whenever they failed to be supported, 
as frequently happened, by a favorable balance of power and the 
readiness of the democratic Pow ers to enforce an equitable settle¬ 
ment in case of conflict. Then, to cite but one instance, the 
Munich settlement added to its other sins one against the prin¬ 
ciple of the balance of power itself: the settlement was allowed 
to weaken further the side already weaker in effective strength, 
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despite its greater potential countervailing power. And the vic¬ 
timized small state, this time Czechoslovakia, also failed to meet 
all of the responsibilities of independent nationhood by defending 
its rights with all necessary means. 

Minor states are most vulnerable when there is an imbalance 
among the Great Powers. They arc in grave danger when 
caught on the “wrong” side of a balance turning in favor of an 
antagonized local Great Power. The result tends to be an adverse 
“peaceful” settlement under duress, like the Munich settlement, 
or involvement and frequent disaster in the war among the giants. 
When involved in war, smaller states can follow two diametri¬ 
cally opposite courses. They may join the anti-hegemonic Powers 
and face swift defeat by the local Power in obedience to the dic¬ 
tates of the principle of the balance of power, their collective 
conscience, and ultimate self-interest. Or, they may side with the 
unbalancer for short-term gain or fear of immediate loss. Like 
many a state during the Napoleonic wars, Rumania practiced 
both alternatives in the two world wars. Her vacillations reflected 
with fair accuracy but poor timing the oscillations of the balance. 

As a general rule, the smaller states should follow the interest 
of the balance and their own by allying themselves with the 
opponents of the hegemonic Great Power or Powers. In this they 
are frequently hampered by internal intrigue, external coercion, 
and discords among themselves. Yet this does not mean, as some 
would argue, that insecure small states as a group indulge in the 
willful habit of playing one Great Power off against another in 
a sort of Part pour Part politics of balance of power. 

Partitions of small and even great states have lately become the 
fashion again. But the bisection of the territorial bases of vibrant 
national organisms is now a dangerous expedient. It produces vio¬ 
lent reactions within the unnaturally severed body politic, strain¬ 
ing to recover equilibrium in wholeness and unity. The inner 
equilibrium of the exposed smaller states situated between antag¬ 
onistic power and ideological systems tends to mirror in its multi¬ 
ple aspects the relative impact of the larger external forces. As 
a result, it cannot but be uncertain and subject to fatal strains 
as one or the other outside pressure fails to perform the sustaining 
counterbalancing function. Such intermediate states arc a con¬ 
stant challenge, a rare index of the shifting tides of the global 
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equilibrium. Their territorial partition is but a crude method of 
simplifying the balancing operation. After 1945, Czechoslovakia 
was not partitioned, but, prematurely written off by the West, 
she lost her inner equilibrium and slipped entire into the Soviet 
scale on the inclined plane of global imbalance. Korea was par¬ 
titioned and produced a war; Vietnam was cur in two as a means 
of ending another. And the partition of Germany, more con¬ 
spicuous in the case of a big country, constitutes a standing threat 
to the peace of the world. The trend may continue, as moral 
resistance to infringements of national integrity is weakened by 
the habit of tinkering w ith political units caught in the see-saw of 
an unstable balance and conflicting ideologies. 

More generally, it is possible to criticize the balance of power 
for its intrinsic uncertainty, quantitative character, and inade¬ 
quacy in meeting changed international conditions. 

Uncertainty marks the entire system. First, the dynamics of 
equilibrium in the political w orld is by its very nature unstable 
and precarious, and the ideal of an equipoise can be rarely at¬ 
tained and never reliably ascertained. Second, the operation of 
the balance of pow er as a principle of policy is unpredictable, the 
fluctuating interests, pow r cr, and determination of the major states 
being the great unknowns in the equation. In itself, the balance 
of power supplies little guidance as to the rightfulness and politi¬ 
cal wisdom of a specific arrangement this side of universal hegem¬ 
ony. It is a rough rule of thumb rather than a fundamental law of 
international polity w'ith precise content and certain application; 
it has presided over deeds of farsighted statesmanship and cloaked 
with its prestige acts of fumbling expediency and ruthless dep¬ 
redation. Hazard is king mainly in areas, such as traditionally 
the Balkans, which arc the object of indecisive contention among 
several Great Powers. Under intra- and extra-regional stimuli, 
the local petty balances among the minor states get inextricably 
implicated in the larger balance and “cause” open conflicts 
among the Powers. No wonder, then, that the unprincipled 
balance of pow-cr has invited at least as much condemnation as 
eulogy. 

Imprecision and uncertainty are a grave flaw in a primarily 
quantitative concept. The emphasis is on “primarily,” inasmuch 
as the balance of pow r er has often been linked with qualitative 
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and normative-purposive factors. According to Gentz, the essen¬ 
tial idea is not quantitative equality of the subjects of power, but 
equal protection of unequal existing rights. The international 
community should not oppose a pacific increment of a nation’s 
wealth and power, but only ail expansionist aptitude and, it may 
be added, purpose of a state. Not mere power, but the use of 
power is of moment. Talleyrand insisted at Vienna on moral 
force as the condition of power equilibrium, and on the qualita¬ 
tive apart from quantitative evaluation of its components. John 
Stuart Mill saw- clearly that all imperfectly balanced political sys¬ 
tems ultimately depend on constitutional morality. To the posi¬ 
tivistic jurist Oppenheim, on the other hand, a balance of power 
was the indispensable condition of the very existence of interna¬ 
tional law'. ,R 

All suggest, in one way or another, the familiar interaction of 
power and norm. It is, of course, true that the subjective, com¬ 
petitive drives of individual nations pursuing pow er preponder¬ 
ance might occasionally cancel each other out in a state of dead¬ 
lock. But only a purpose weighing other values against immediate 
pow'er advantage can raise the dynamics of equilibrium to a prin¬ 
ciple of policy in which choice offsets the hard core of necessity 
implicit in power. This means that the balance of power depends 
largely on the self-restraint of the Great Powers in order to 
realize its beneficial and escape its anarchic potential; the ex¬ 
ternal restraints of countervailing pow er can only reinforce in¬ 
ternal restraints operative within a political system. 

The qualifications from purpose are important. Yet the primary 
importance in the balancc-of-powcr scheme still belongs to more 
or less impressionistic appraisals of the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of the power of different states. The ideal is prevention, 
rather than repression, of an onslaught on the status quo , and the 
peaceful purposes of powerful states may be even less of a reliable 
constant than is their power. The dangers of faulty evaluation 
join then defensive fears to aggressive designs in stimulating the 
quest for insured preponderance with attendant competitive ar¬ 
maments, preventive measures, and sundry expedient adjustments. 

Apart from its intrinsic limitations, the quantitative and mecha¬ 
nistic side of the balance of power has been increasingly at 
variance with the subtler dynamics of expanding international 
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reality. The short-term achievements of the policy of the balance 
of power may be good or bad; but the balance of power cannot 
in the long run defend successfully state independence against the 
consequences of interdependence. Furthermore, the adequacy of a 
strictly political and in the final analysis military concept cannot 
but decrease as the social and institutional factors in international 
relations grow in relative importance. With the passing of the 
economics of free trade and laissez fairc , the inseparable unity of 
all these aspects became more obvious and compelling. 

There is a deep-seated incongruity between the traditional 
balance of power and the new socio-political phenomena. Within 
the intricate web of the multiple interrelations, the more or less 
irrational psychology of nationalism, mass democracy, and doc¬ 
trinaire ideologies favors rigid or erratic alignments, rather than 
the flexible and secret rational intelligence of the aristocratic 
‘‘metaphysics of force.” 1,1 A dictatorship may be able to control 
such inconsistencies, which tend to impede, especially in peace¬ 
time, the foreign policies of the democracies. While the Nazi- 
Soviet pact could precede and set off the war, war was necessary 
to offset ideological resistance in the West to a Soviet alliance. 
With the restoration of peace, domestic pressures were quick to 
undermine the Western side of the postwar balance. And the 
Soviet ally had to become the enemy before he could be opposed 
as the unbalancer. The time-lags were fatal in more than one 
respect. 

Nor was Canning’s “New World” the last to enlarge the scope 
of the balance. Additional complications flow from the spread 
of nationalism and the extension of an active balance of power 
first to the East — to Eastern Europe, the Near East, and Asia 
— and now to Africa. Many of the ethnically and otherwise 
plural communities lack the internal homogeneity and resources 
to figure as cohesive autonomous units in the balance. The with¬ 
drawal of Western colonialism, once a way out of the European 
political deadlock, has recreated in many parts the power vacuum 
which encourages imperialism to spread in the first place. These 
and other factors handicap emancipated societies groping for 
inner stability and a position of independence in the global dis¬ 
tribution of power. They handicap a safe distribution of power 
at least as gravely. Young states incline to take a parochial view 
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of their unwonted right to claim, exercise, or reject an active part 
in the larger equilibrium. Intangibles become crucially important 
in shaping attitudes among culturally diverse nations. 

These are some of the reasons why the expansion of the 
balancc-of-power concept into something like the multiple equi¬ 
librium has to be examined at least as closely as its traditional 
role, shortcomings, and geographic extension. The idea of the 
balance of power will not remain a valid principle of international 
politics unless it is reinterpreted to include the new factors which 
impinge on it from outside its traditional framework of operation. 

The critical temper applied to the balance of power must gov¬ 
ern also the appraisal of Britain’s performance as the balancer. 
Despite great limitations, the smaller states fared reasonably well 
under the aegis of Britain’s world power. Its liberal cast, the 
nature and mobility of its sea power, and the requirements of free 
trade served and were served by the maintenance of order and 
liberty. The position of Great Britain was such that she could 
afford to encourage rising small nations without fear of losing all 
control over their future. She could thus be more tolerant most 
of the time than less favored Powers with a more limited orbit. 
As the balancer, she was not perfect, but she did block the path 
to universal conquest in several major wars at considerable sacri¬ 
fice. 

Yet the weaknesses ultimately prevailed. The economics of free 
trade was not an unmixed blessing. If the balance of power is 
designed to prevent political hegemony, the equilibrium resulting 
from free trade tends to perpetuate the economic hegemony of 
the most advanced country. Protectionism becomes a matter of 
legitimate self-defense and disrupts economic integration and 
equilibrium. A merely political and conventional international 
organization is then inadequate. And, although Great Britain 
managed occasionally to fuse the balance of power and the Con¬ 
cert of Powers into a highly effective informal system, its un¬ 
predictability and functional as well as geographic limitations 
became critical as the British position and the entire order weak¬ 
ened under internal and external stresses. 

A transient international order resting on unique circumstances 
and the policies and strength of a single nation may be the best 
we can ever get. But it can neither be aimed at purposively nor 
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maintained over an indefinite period of time. There is then always 
the big question of the politics of an unregulated state system: 
who will eventually replace the contemporary incumbent of 
decisive power in the world? That is why the most sympathetic 
student must dwell on the shortcomings of the l* ax Hr it a/mica if 
he is to define the requirements of an international organization 
which would recover some of the lost security and order at a 
time when the separation of the political and the socio-economic 
is illusory and the balance of military power in itself is no longer 
enough. 

THE CONCERT OK EUROPE 

So much about the intrinsic weaknesses of the balance of 
power. They aggravate further its latent contradiction with the 
principle of hierarchy, the conflict between the assumption of a 
harmonious ordering of unequal power and the actual need for 
the balancing of competitive power. The nineteenth century was 
fortunate enough to have an institutional mechanism for dealing 
with the conflict and for distributing in an authoritative fashion 
security, welfare, and the prestige of independence under law 
among the members of the state system. This was the Concert 
of the Powers of Europe. Like the balance of power, the Concert 
rested on a modicum of international consensus and the sporadic 
bursts of a European consciousness peculiar to the cabinet di¬ 
plomacy of the period; both of them disintegrated parallel to 
their social foundation in the period preceding the First World 
War. It is time now to apply to the ups and downs of the 
Concert the theory of institutional equilibrium with respect to 
structure, central commitment, and functional and geographic 
scope, as outlined in the introduction. 

If the Concert of the Great Powers was a classical phenome¬ 
non of the nineteenth century, it is also a recurrent tendency in 
international politics and organization. The prototype is revived 
whenever the Great Powers find themselves in a position to exer¬ 
cise their special responsibilities. It is, therefore, permissible to 
use the term “Concert” rather broadly to include the early Con¬ 
gresses, the Ambassadorial Conference system of the 1830’s, and 
analogous institutions in later periods. 

The structure of the Concert was determined by its character 
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as an international directorate of the Great Powers. It would 
be futile even to raise the question of an equilibrium between 
the (ireat Powers and the smaller states within the institution; the 
exclusion of the lesser countries was practically complete. At the 
Congress of Vienna, which introduced the distinction between 
the Great and the smaller Powers, the sous-AHies were expected 
to ratify ex post facto the authoritative decisions of the principal 
Allies. As always, the institutional representation and influence 
of a Power was in direct relation to its effectiveness in the mili¬ 
tary-political sphere. All states enjoyed nominal equality of status 
under international law; bur the major Powers exercised vir¬ 
tually exclusive political responsibility in making decisions. This 
was not a unique arrangement, then or since. Even those small 
states directly concerned, such as Belgium or the nationalities 
implicated in the perennial “Eastern Question,” w ere not rep¬ 
resented or asked to consent to determinations by the Great 
Powers on subsequent occasions. They were tacitly assumed to 
be bound by the collective authority of the Powers over their 
existence and occasional conflicts. They were the wards of their 
guardians. The political primacy of the Great Powers could be 
rationalized into a legal primacy producing beneficent results; 
or it could be accepted reluctantly as an actual if nonlegal mani¬ 
festation of superior power. 17 

In the theory of the constitutional compromise, the Great 
Powers were the trustees of a European community. They 
guaranteed respect for the liberties of unrepresented smaller 
states under the “public law of Europe.” In the practice of an 
oligarchical system, the Concert tended to become the rather 
inept dictatorship of frequcntly disunited Powers under a pecul¬ 
iar form of the rule of law-. The Concert drew 7 on the facilities of 
treaties and its own quasi-legislative authority to legalize political 
discretion tempered by self-restraint and mutual restraint. The 
so-called European interest was the highest law'. It meant, in 
effect, the promotion of agreement among the Great Powers by 
all possible means. 

There was good reason: the first condition of an effective 
Concert in structural equilibrium is the inclusion of all major 
Powers and their support, or at least toleration, of the status quo. 
Only then is unilateral disturbance of the established order both 
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unnecessary and unprofitable. It served the cause of the Concert 
to include vanquished France in the Pcntarchy; Russia's distaste 
for the settlement imposed on her after the Crimean War was one 
of the reasons for its eclipse. Standing and falling with an un¬ 
reliable Great-Power accord, however, the Concert could not 
evolve into an authoritative European government, but remained 
a diplomatic device for intermittent and dccreasingly effective 
coordination of particular objectives. 

Insofar as international organization depends on agreement 
among Great Powers, this is always the case. Also perennial is the 
fact that the standing of the smaller states is lowest when the 
Great Powers' accord runs high. The Concert system merely 
dramatized this fact by denying the minor states any forum for 
collective self-assertion. Vet, if Great-Power agreement means 
mutual restraint, then for a small state it is preferable to unre¬ 
strained dictation by a single more powerful neighbor. And the 
system’s presumption in favor of established rights and their 
concerted modification is not always adequately replaced by the 
slender checks of more elaborate and cqualitarian international 
institutions alone. 

On the whole, the system tended to reinforce rather than to 
disguise or qualify the supremacy of the Great Powers. They 
alone can be effective challengers and counterweights in their 
own right; hence their desire to determine the conditions of 
equilibrium and of their accord, on which their collective au¬ 
thority is contingent, without external interference. Revolt of a 
small state against a decreed adjustment, like that of Holland 
against the separation of Belgium, is easily disposed of. If ex¬ 
pedient, the Powders will resort to the division of spheres of in¬ 
fluence, as happened repeatedly from the dissection of Poland in 
the eighteenth century and the Far East in the nineteenth to the 
percentage-wise “immediate war-time arrangements” contem¬ 
plated in the Second World War for the Balkans. 18 Upon closer 
analysis, however, the measures most painful for smaller states 
are likely to result from appeasement dictated by actual or sus¬ 
pected disequilibrium of power and will among the Powers, 
rather than from accord based on equilibrium. 

When, as frequently happens, there is conflict rather than ac¬ 
cord or stable equilibrium among the Powers, the contradiction 
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latent in the system comes into the open. The balance of power 
is oriented from peace to war, ceases to be at all complementary, 
and becomes only antithetical to the hierarchical Concert. Cross¬ 
alliances take place between major and minor states. The conten¬ 
tion for a new equilibrium raises the influence of the more in¬ 
dependent smaller states and depresses the collective standing of 
the Great-Power elite as a group. A Sardinia became thus one of 
the victors in the Crimean War over a Russia as a preliminary to 
her expansion into another, if minor, Great Power. If the situa¬ 
tion is sufficiently fluid and a minor state dares to shoulder the 
attendant risks, it may even try to play the giants off against 
each other. The shifts of pre-nationalist Serbia between Austria 
and Russia illustrate the policy and its dangers. When, however, 
the balance is rigid and the w ithholding pow er of a smaller state 
nil, international conflict is likely to diminish yet further the 
independence and the security of a minor “ally.” Basically, the 
activation of smaller states as a result of Great-Power contests is 
as much a departure from the ideal norm of the Concert as the 
extinction of Poland was from that of the balance of pow er. 

To what extent was the Concert system in equilibrium as re¬ 
gards its structure? Ideally, it w as rather close to this position at 
the outset of its existence. The exclusive membership of the Great 
Powers and the inclusion of all of them insured that the ratios of 
actual power and institutional influence w ere pretty nearly equal 
for all members. The high degree of discretion under a tolerant 
international law' made the margin of attempted restraints on the 
dynamics of power slim and, in most cases, w ell within the limits 
which the major Powers were likely to tolerate. Consequently, 
important business was actually transacted within the “interna¬ 
tional organization.” A considerable measure of genuine institu¬ 
tionalization of international politics resulted, although this oc¬ 
curred on a low level of integration and largely only among the 
major Powers. But international institutions should also enable 
smaller states to take a more active part in affairs and should 
partly offset the impact of power differentials. From this view¬ 
point, the exclusion of the smaller states and the merely legalizing 
rather than countervailing efTect of traditional international law 
and organization were serious shortcomings. The inadequacy was 
aggravated and the system began to lose its initial near-equilib- 
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rium as the increasingly significant role of the smaller states, due 
in part to the lack of realized concert among the Powers, failed 
to he expressed in corresponding institutional representation and 
responsibility. 

Similarly, the issue of equilibrium with respect to the com¬ 
mitment of members concerned the Great Powers only. T he 
Concert was described as a system of rights without duties, of 
responsibilities without organization. 10 A counterpart of the ex¬ 
clusion of the smaller states from the Concert was their limited 
liability and the absence of a general commitment. Even the 
commitment of the Great Powers was largely conventional. 
Apart from the obligation to observe treaties and specific guar¬ 
antees, most explicit was the procedural commitment to consulta¬ 
tion before military action. Its substantive complement was the 
frequently affirmed engagement to act in conformity with the 
requirements of the balance of power. Yet the principle of the 
Concert did not prescribe a specific course any more than did 
the balance of power. Both provided only a general framework 
of reference facilitating negotiation and compromise. Hence the 
really vital commitment was merely implicit in the system: it 
concerned the moral obligation of the Great Powers to modify 
national interests by larger, European, considerations as the 
condition of their agreement. No one Power w'as to aggrandize 
itself territorially or otherwise without the consent of them all. 
The aim was to reduce the rewards and thus the incidence of 
unilateral ventures. 

Such a commitment was flexible enough to call forth a cor¬ 
responding readiness to observe it. But when the Pow r ers had 
failed to devise an acceptable substitute for the idea of a general 
guarantee encompassing the domestic as w r ell as the international 
status quo , commitment and readiness began to sec-saw in an 
uneasy, mostly unstable, equilibrium toward an ever lower level. 
Cooperation and action against a Great Powder stepping outside 
the charmed circle of conventionally sanctioned conduct became 
matters of convenience and calculation rather than of principle 
and obligation. The surviving measure of institutional equilibrium 
wdth respect to commitment was exposed to great strains when 
the post-1815 balance of pow'er itself w ? as disrupted by the new 
principle of nationality in the guise of Italian and German uni- 
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fication. Both Cavour and Bismarck refused to consult “Europe” 
and secure her approval to aggrandizements achieved through 
war. But the sidestepping of an institution indicates its lack of 
efficiency and inner equilibrium; the Rcalpolhik of the national 
interest, pure and simple, challenged the reality and revealed the 
mythical character of the European Concert. 

The expanding intricacy of the Bismarckian system of checks 
and balances by alliance treaties henceforth constituted a new 
type of international organization." 0 It did away with the pre¬ 
requisites of an effective Concert system by petrifying the bal¬ 
ance of power and polarizing the Powers. As became true later 
of the League and rhe United Nations, the central organ failed to 
integrate and control the two great alliance systems, the pre¬ 
cursors of “regional understandings” and “arrangements” of later 
years, and through this failure lost its own internal equilibrium 
in this respect too. Nor were the consequences different. The 
Congress system languished and acted only occasionally, chiefly 
on the Eastern and colonial questions. When the great test came 
in 1914, the mere idea of the Concert was not enough. In the 
absence of stabilizing institutional and social influences in the 
environment, a transient equipoise of military strength between 
the two camps had the untoward effect of precipitating rather 
than restraining hostilities. No longer governed by the old mas¬ 
ter’s rational sense of measure, Germany sallied forth on the first 
of her daemonic drives for European and world hegemony. 

In respect to its functional and geographic scope, the Concert 
system was in its most patent, deepening disequilibrium. Its 
jurisdiction did not extend to all or most of the environmental 
phenomena internationally revelant at the time. If the com¬ 
mitment was limited, the scope was undefined. 

It proved impossible for the Powers to agree whether only the 
external affairs or also the internal conditions of the smaller com¬ 
munities constituted its legitimate functional scope. The deadlock 
of views led to the neglect of larger social and economic prob¬ 
lems as they caught up with the narrowly political and military 
issues. The negative approach of systematic preventive interven¬ 
tionism was rejected; a consistent positive policy toward the 
problems raised by the industrial revolution, nationalism, and 
liberal constitutionalism was not evolved. This could not but 
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intensify the strains undermining a settlement slanted against the 
new forces in favor of indifferently applied dynastic legitimacy, 
quantitative territorial balance of power, and static repose. Al¬ 
though gaining in momentum, the new forces were not chan¬ 
neled in the direction of a readjusted social equilibrium. Neither 
were they allowed to modify the traditional principles of inter¬ 
national relations. Instead, they were subordinated, too often and 
for too long, to the requirements of the old balance of power of 
1815, until they acquired sufficient backing in military power for 
a strategic break-through. The ultimately triumphant integral 
nationality was sure to bear the marks of the power struggle 
through which it had to pass. 

In the contest for a new social equilibrium the lines were more 
clearly drawn between the principles than the principals. A sharp 
line initially separated those who favored and those who opposed 
liberal constitutionalism against dynastic absolutism, popular 
against territorial sovereignty, and a new adjustment of nation¬ 
ality and state through national unification or secession. But 
soon antagonism among the supporters and the opponents of the 
social and institutional status quo stimulated new divisions among 
Great Powers largely satisfied with the existing territorial settle¬ 
ment. This gave rise to the early nineteenth-century version of 
the dialectic between the balance of power and the principle of 
collective security, which was to have an eventful future. The 
“collective security” of absolute monarchs dictated consistent 
mutual aid and intervention against what from their viewpoint 
was internal aggression of the forces of change, while geopolitical 
considerations, chiefly related to Russian expansionism, tended 
to interfere. 21 Mctternich opposed Russian but favored Austrian 
and French intervention in Southern and Western Europe. Alex¬ 
ander was eager to combat rebels in Sicily and Spain, but like 
his successors, was equally anxious to go to war against another 
absolute dynast, the Sultan, on behalf of the Balkan rebels. 

Nor was the half-hearted champion of the new principles any 
more consistent. Great Britain opposed intervention against 
revolution in Italy and Spain, and called a New World into ex¬ 
istence to redress the balance of the Old. But she also opposed 
early aid to the insurgent Greeks and herself intervened in 
Portugal. 
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When balance of power and nationality could be reconciled, 
a new small state was born under the auspices of the Concert, as 
in the case of Belgium. Otherwise, the Concert either broke up, 
as over Italy, Latin America, and Spain, or else came into its own 
only after a war had been fought out, as in the case of the Balkans. 
Throughout this period, ever more new small states came into 
being in the name of nationality and constitutionalism, whatever 
their later courses. A restless movement toward a new socio¬ 
political equilibrium overrode even a reluctant Concert and the 
ultimately neutral balance of power. 

The Concert occasionally extended its jurisdiction into the 
internal affairs of the smaller states. But it was helpless with re¬ 
spect to the domestic jurisdiction of the Great Powers themselves. 
It was unable even to attempt a readjustment by “peaceful 
change” when liberal nationality rose to its supreme challenge of 
the status quo in 1848. Subsequently, Napoleon Ill fell victim 
to his failure to reconcile the principle of nationality with the 
European equilibrium and the French national interest. The 
fusion of nationalism and military power played havoc with the 
traditional balance of power and the idea of nationality as well. 
In Bismarck, nationality found an avenger with a vengeance on 
the Vienna settlement. A majority of the Western European 
countries did move on internally toward a more dynamic social 
equilibrium under the aegis of liberalism. But the multinational 
empires farther to the east underwent a reactionary drive for 
homogeneous national power; and the spirit of Mazzini did not 
preside over the marriage of Social Darwinism and Realpolitik 
that generated a new imperialist era. Neither was that spirit, how¬ 
ever, buried under their joint weight. Wilson and others were 
yet to revive the principle of national self-determination and mix 
success with failure. 

The Concert’s functional scope was no more adequate to deal 
with the economic consequences of the industrial revolution. A 
progressive disintegration of the largely apolitical free-trade 
system found the merely political Concert unable to provide it¬ 
self with a substitute economic foundation. Military-political in¬ 
terventionism and occasional guarantee of small states had little 
bearing on the economic implications of their birth. It proved 
impossible for the Concert to go beyond occasional palliatives 
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when considerations of national power and interest deflected 
growing economic interdependence into the channels of competi¬ 
tive protectionism and colonialism. 

Gradually, Europe became too small to contain peacefully 
within her confines the expanding political and economic forces. 
Her diminution was accentuated by the rise of new Great Powers, 
the United States and Japan. The Concert of Europe, however, 
failed to enlarge its effective geographic scope in response to the 
global extension of the effective balance of power. A gap opened 
between the institution and its supporting principle. 

Thus, a sporadic and fragmentary political Concert w as not in 
equilibrium as to its functional scope. A merely European Con¬ 
cert aggravated the imbalance with respect to the geographic 
scope. A small state, Serbia, supplied the outward occasion for 
the final breakup, which led to the disregard of the guaranteed 
neutrality of another. It is hardly in doubt that the maladjust¬ 
ments feeding the crisis were most acute in the two eastern em¬ 
pires, the Russian and the Austro-Hungarian. In the final analysis, 
however, the nineteenth-century diplomatic order was the victim 
of a deepening multiple disequilibrium focused in the institutional 
structure, security commitment, and scope — both functional and 
geographic — of the Concert system. 

Those conditions which favored international order in the 
period appear in retrospect as unique and temporary; the in¬ 
adequacies which led to its gradual disintegration were inherent 
in the organizing principles of the nation-state system itself. 

The drive for preponderance on the part of individual Great 
Powers tended to frustrate the idea of their equilibrium and 
concert, as well as their collective authority to distribute security, 
welfare, and the prestige of independence under law among the 
lesser members of the international community. Isolated instances 
of such authoritative distribution assumed dictatorial forms and 
did not command the free assent of all, including the most directly 
affected, states. Statesmen did not behave so as to consistently 
promote the functioning of the system. The required self-re¬ 
straint of Great Powers, self-discipline of smaller communities, 
and flexibility of all, but chiefly the balancer, states were missing 
on crucial occasions. Sanctions for “dysfunctional” behavior 
were arbitrary and unpredictable. Exposed to the growing pres- 
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sure of new moral and material forces, the system failed to com¬ 
bine in a satisfactory manner the seemingly competitive but 
fundamentally complementary needs of stability and change. 
The resulting maladjustment in the total environment of interna¬ 
tional relations could not be contained permanently by the mili¬ 
tary equipoise between the definitively disunited Powers. 

In these circumstances, then, it is not surprising that the in¬ 
stitution of the Concert failed to master the activated contradic¬ 
tion between the premises of hierarchy and the competitive 
implications of the balance of power. 

In the harsher reality of international politics, it is possible to 
trace features of political theory and practice which are muted, 
often to the vanishing point, within a more developed community. 
Thus .Michel’s “iron law,” that oligarchies arise and prevail (as 
long as they are united against internal discords and challenges 
from below), certainly applies to relations between Great and 
small Powers. So does the main thesis of Mosca’s analysis. In in¬ 
ternational relations, too, the less numerous dominant group per¬ 
forms most political functions and tends to monopolize power; 
the more numerous class is controlled by the first, in a more or 
less legal or arbitrary and violent manner. Also the Great Powers 
like to rest their directorate on a “political formula” such as the 
idealized concept of the balance of power, the Concert of Powers, 
and various precepts of international morality and law. Nor is 
their discretion checked by countcrforcc alone. There is a meas¬ 
ure of institutionally contrived “juridical equilibrium” between 
the ruling class and the governed, and among the individual mem¬ 
bers of the ruling class itself; and the anticipated approval or dis¬ 
content of the controlled numerical majority amounts to an addi¬ 
tional check from below. 22 

Yet Mosca’s renovation and Pareto’s circulation of the elites 
occurs by peaceful means even less frequently in international 
than in national affairs. Internecine conflict among the more 
powerful states is the more likely vehicle of change. A group can 
rule effectively only when it is cohesive, the Great Powers only 
when they are acting in real concert. When they are not, mutual 
competition with the aid of the smaller states scrambles the 
stratification, weakens the established, and facilitates the rise of 
new elites. Thus, most of the time, the Great-Power elite cannot 
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exercise authority with appropriate social responsibility because 
it lacks the basic prerequisite: the sense of security flowing from 
unchallenged status. As a result, the Great Powers will rarely 
practice self-restraint on themselves and honesty on the lesser 
members. In such a situation, discretion easily degenerates into 
license; less liberty for most is the price for dubious order and 
security controlled by the few. 

A disruptive competition for power aggravates the inadequacy 
of the idea of hierarchy, equating responsibility with power, in a 
society without firm rules of conduct and a forum where the 
elites can be called upon to account for the trust. This is the 
reason why the valid and the perennial in the idea of hierarchy is 
so inseparably tied up with the success of authoritative institu¬ 
tions, in our ease international, to fill these gaps. 

The international organization succeeding the nineteenth- 
century system moved in that direction. An acute sense of past 
failures, dramatized by the ascendant liberal-democratic ideology 
set off two complementary developments. There was, first, a 
swing from the hierarchical to the equalitarian alternative in 
political organization, manifest in a more thoroughgoing applica¬ 
tion of the idea of state equality and in the pressures for a more 
liberal collective implementation of the legal institutions of inter¬ 
vention, guarantee, and recognition of new states. The second 
development w T as the quest for a functional substitute for the two 
other discredited principles, the balance of power and the exclu¬ 
sive Concert of Great Powers. 

Out of these two converging tendencies grew the idea of col¬ 
lective security as the new principle of a democratized interna¬ 
tional organization. 



chapter 2 TI-IE STRUCTURE OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

In having both traditional law and organiza¬ 
tion reinforce rather than restrain the privileges of greater power, 
the Concert system violated the first law of power-normative 
equilibrium. Institutions indubitably must remain in a realistic 
connection with their political and territorial bases; but they 
also ought to control normative!}' the interaction of unequally 
favored states. Only when both conditions are met can there be a 
reciprocal adaptation rather than legalization of discretionary 
power or its futile disregard. The ideal is a political concert of the 
Powers under a dynamic law, limiting arbitrary discretion with¬ 
out stifling the politic in a juridical strait jacket, and generaliz¬ 
ing rights, obligations, and their administration within the frame¬ 
work of an international organization which would include all 
states in active, and the great ones in privileged, membership. 

The structural equilibrium of international organization with 
respect to its members and organs concerns in the first place the 
influence and prestige of states under law; but the structure of 
an organization is also important in shaping the attitudes of mem¬ 
bers and their readiness to assume and honor commitments. Since 
the nonnative theory of international organization is best stated 
in the respective covenants and charters, the discussion will in¬ 
quire chiefly into the conditions of their efficacy. 

THE STRUCTURAL EQUILIBRIUM 

An organization is in structural equilibrium with regard to its 
members when the ratios between the national power and the in¬ 
stitutional influence of individual member-states are not too 
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disparate, and when the margin of attempted restraints does not 
exceed the limitations on the dynamics of power which major 
states will in fact tolerate. Moreover, structural equilibrium of a 
composite organization w ill depend on the make-up and jurisdic¬ 
tion of the several organs. 

The objective is a reciprocal adjustment, within the suggested 
ratios and margins, between the principles and purposes of the 
organization and the existing facts of power and geography. A 
realistic appraisal must take into account a variable measure of 
power deformation, which subverts the operation of nominally 
neutral norms in the direction of greater power pressure. This 
is as true of concepts like sovereignty, self-help, and neutrality as 
of the right to vote in an organization. Deformation through 
power is the opposite of institutionalization of power and different 
from the institutional expression of superior power in privileged 
status and function. It consists primarily of more or less concealed 
rie facto control by a Cheat Power of the policies and institutions 
of a formally independent but actually dependent state. Beneath 
overtly preserved legal forms the efficacy of “domestic jurisdic¬ 
tion” and “sovereignty” is eroded; the Great Power actually 
controls but has no legal responsibility for the conduct of the 
dependent government. The link between the form and the de¬ 
formed operation of an institution is the induced or enforced 
compliance of the weaker state. 

The more an equalitarian structure will ignore and try to level 
out power differentials, the greater will be the actual deformation. 
Excessive power deformation is, therefore, as much an index of 
structural disequilibrium as is the evasion or disruption of an in¬ 
stitution by leading members. 

A basic requirement of structural equilibrium is that the or¬ 
ganization include, if possible, all powerful states which can affect 
its purpose; the second condition is a generally acceptable role 
for widely different states. A compromise must modify the 
principle of equality of status by the inequality of function; and 
the principle of legal equality, demanding representation for all, 
by the fact of actual inequality, attaching responsibility to real 
rather than merely formal power. As a rule, the smaller states will 
emphasize equality; the Great Powers tend to favor the hierar¬ 
chical principle with discretionary authority for some kind of 
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directorate. Yet neither position is clear-cut. The more exposed 
minor states will he attracted by more substantial security 
through less cqualitarian institutions with real authority. And the 
history of the League and the United Nations confirms that of 
the Concert of Europe to show that the Great Powers are no 
more united or consistent regarding the place of smaller states in 
the government of the world; they tend to develop sympathy for 
the claims of others as they fall out among themselves . 1 

The quest for a satisfactory compromise takes place in and 
through various organs. An institution is in structural equilibrium 
with respect to its organs when their respective powers corre¬ 
spond to the composition and the average national power of their 
membership; the jurisdiction of the several organs ought to be 
differentiated and integrated in such a w ay as to make them rein¬ 
force and supplement rather than frustrate each other. 

At the turn of the century, the principle of equality was ap¬ 
plied rather radically in the plenary body of the Hague Confer¬ 
ences— the extreme swing from the Concert hierarchy to equal¬ 
ity was in keeping with the unreality of the proceedings. The 
equality was in any case procedural rather than substantive; its 
critics were incensed still further by the excessive claims of the 
smaller states in connection with plans for a permanent court of 
justice . 2 Tn part as a reaction to the excess, the founders of the 
League of Nations w ere at first in favor of exclusive representa¬ 
tion of the Great Powers at least in the Council of the new- or¬ 
ganization. They settled for a compromise which improved the 
representation of the lesser states in comparison with the Concert, 
but legalized at the same time their inequality. All member-states 
received membership in the plenary body, the League Assembly, 
and the Great Powers were to occupy a privileged — i.c., perma¬ 
nent and majority — position in the Council. Having insisted on 
admission to the more exclusive body, in order to add institu¬ 
tionalized self-protection of their “aggregate interests” to the 
promised self-restraint of the greater states, the small states were 
assigned merely nonpermanent membership and the status of a 
minority. 

It did not take long for the resulting measure of structural 
equilibrium to be upset. Nonpermanent members rose gradually 
from minority to majority in the Council, and at least two Great 
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Powers were absent from the League at all times. This greatly 
reduced the average national power of the Council's members and 
tended to decrease the organ’s effective powers. Encouraged, 
some smaller states sought to transform their nonpermanent into 
a permanent seat so as to rise institutionally to Great-Power 
status, while the divorce between real and formal power in the 
Council encouraged the disgruntled Great Powers to transact 
much of their most important business outside the institutions of 
the League, thus “putting Geneva into the framework of Lo¬ 
carno” rather than vice versa . 3 To make things worse, the respec¬ 
tive jurisdictions of the Council and the Assembly remained 
largely undefined, and the two organs failed to interact so as to 
reinforce each other. The idea of checks and balances between 
the Council and the Assembly was explicitly rejected in Paris, 
but the entire organization w as safely kept in check by the prin¬ 
ciple of unanimity and mere recommendations in all its organs. 
For the smaller states, their formal “veto” implicit in the require¬ 
ment of unanimity, however modified in practice, was an addi¬ 
tional and important weight in the scales of their institutional 
influence. 

Some have criticized this arrangement as too equalitarian. Yet 
the adverse effects of too much small-state representation and in¬ 
fluence upon the leadership and initiative of the Great Powers can 
be exaggerated. The tacit and false assumption of such criticism 
is that an organ or organization consisting exclusively of Great 
Powers is by definition more efficient. Aloreover, the presence 
and influence of minor states in an organ like the League Council 
is the consequence rather than the cause of the failure of the 
international elite to lead the community. 

Still, the structure of the United Nations displays a determined 
weighting of the position of the Great Powers in the Security 
Council. Theirs is a permanent membership and, despite the 
nominal majority of the nonpermanent members, the henceforth 
exclusive veto gave each individual Great Power a preventive 
majority in most, if not all, substantive questions. There arc thus 
really three political organs in the United Nations, each having 
successively fewer members with greater average national power 
and larger powers: the General Assembly composed of all mem- 
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bcr-statcs, the Security Council with eleven members, and the 
nucleus of the Council’s five permanent members. The principal 
constitutional restraint on this last group’s vast discretionary 
powers was meant to be the obligation to act in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the organization, supported bv a 
“proper balance” between the strictly differentiated competence 
of the General Assembly and Security Council. If the smaller 
organ was endowed with strong executive authority, primary 
responsibility for peace and security, and powers to decide and 
act on behalf of other states, the plenary Assembly was vested 
with extensive if subsidiary powers of debate and recommenda¬ 
tion. Mutual integration of the two organs was to consist chiefly 
in the interpenetration of membership and the authority of the 
Assembly to debate and review' the reports of the Council. But 
the Security Council was meant to be largely independent of an 
Assembly which would constitute not too strong a counter¬ 
weight . 1 

A considerable number of the smaller states continued at San 
Francisco their efforts from the League period to strengthen the 
plenary body. They wanted the General Assembly to be a co¬ 
ordinate organ with powers of “concurrent action” or at least 
“supervision” and “review” of Security-Council decisions. The 
Great Powers, supported by some of the more exposed smaller 
states, defeated in the name of an effective organization the drive 
for a stronger Assembly, for more nonpermanent members in the 
smaller organ as a means to “a more real balance within the 
Security Council,” and for greater emphasis on international law. 
It seemed as if the minor states found more solace than real com¬ 
pensation in pushing through a constitutional theory, interpreting 
the more powerful and exclusive organ as a mere “agent” of the 
Assembly in which “originally reside” all powers of the organiza¬ 
tion. A parliamentary supremacy for the Assembly had been 
opposed by the Great Powers; it was at variance with the doc¬ 
trine of the separation of powers, applied to the structure of the 
United Nations by the American delegation; and it was thw'artcd 
in practice by the refusal of the Security Council to act as the 
executive of the plenary body. Yet the theory laid the ground¬ 
work for the subsequent revision of the balance of relative powers 
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between the two organs as the General Assembly moved from 
a supplementary and subordinate to a substitutive position with 
regard to the Security Council/* 

If all these matters concern primarily the institutional equilib¬ 
rium between the Great Powers and the smaller states within the 
United Nations, the issue of the veto bears in addition on such a 
balance among the Great Powers themselves. 

A measure of conceit among the Great Powers is a necessary 
condition of effective international organization, nor can its 
absence be fully compensated for. Yet agreement among the 
Powers is rarely spontaneous: the so-called agreement docs and 
can mean in many instances no more than adjustable disagreement, 
resolved in compromise as an alternative to conflict. An essential 
inducement to such an agreement is a balance of power stabilized 
by a measure of self-restraint on the part of the Powers. This in¬ 
centive can be merely reinforced by constitutional devices which 
would set up an institutional equilibrium among the Powers and 
counterbalance the large areas left to political discretion. 

Before it became an obstacle to action, the requirement of una¬ 
nimity of the Security Council’s permanent members on substan¬ 
tive issues, the so-called veto power, had been meant to inspire 
Great-Power cooperation. The Yalta formula was to create “a 
kind of equilibrium between majority power on the one hand, 
and veto power on the other.” The minority Great Power or 
Powers received at least preventive institutional influence and the 
restraints on any Great Power were reduced. This promised to 
keep both the conceded influence and the attempted restraints 
well within the requisite ratios and margin with respect to the 
claims and the likely tolerance of actual power. If this were the 
justification of the right to unanimity, it was hoped that the im¬ 
plied “duty to unanimity” would be stimulated by an arrange¬ 
ment making the Great Powers effective only when acting in 
unison. In a way, the veto power can be seen as an institutional 
balancer preventing the hegemony of the majority and the im¬ 
potence of the minority Great Power or Powers in the organiza¬ 
tion . 0 

Anxiety over the consequences of inaction takes the place of 
drama once the veto power is seen from the angle of the minor 
states. It compensates for the minority position of the Great 
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Powers as a group in the most powerful organ, and is in turn 
counterbalanced by the collective veto theoretically available to 
the nonpennanent members which, if exercised, would condemn 
the Great Powers to “collective impotence.” Yet the arrangement 
docs increase considerably, though not without bounds, the in¬ 
stitutional weight of the Great Powers relative to the smaller 
states, divested of their individual veto of the League times both 
in the Security Council and in the majoritarian General As¬ 
sembly. Headed by the more tried ones among them, the smaller 
states acquiesced ultimately in the prerogative of the major 
Powers with the proviso that it would be exercised with self- 
restraint and as a trust under the principles of the Charter. They 
continue to prefer the restoration of Great-Power agreement to 
the abolition of the veto power even after the experience with 
the Soviet practice. Such agreement involves a measure of mutual 
restraint, more substantial security, and is preferable to the protec¬ 
tion by one Great Pow er against others . 7 

Moreover, the Great Powers would not accept in any event a 
serious curtailment of their supremacy; the veto merely expresses 
the fact that a Great Power has a larger stake (and say) in most 
matters and itself cannot be constrained without a major war 
which would disrupt, or at least profoundly affect, the organiza¬ 
tion. If the veto protects the sovereignty of the major states, 
provisions concerning the duty to carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council would extend it while limiting that of the 
lesser members. Under an implemented Charter only the Great 
Powers would remain, more or less, in a state of nature; the 
smaller states would have paid the price of a limited but effective 
international government. 

On the face of it, the original structure of organs and powers 
provided for by the Charter was realistic: the drafters introduced 
the necessary safeguards but adjusted both restraints and institu¬ 
tional powers to the conditions of actual power among major 
and minor states. 

THE STRUCTURAL DYNAMICS 

The structural equilibrium of both organs and members, how¬ 
ever, is no less dynamic than the total powers and effectiveness 
of the organization as a whole; constitutional blueprints arc 
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modified, or their implementation prevented, by unforeseen events 
in the course of actual practice. 

In theory, a dynamic structural equilibrium can be progressive, 
stable, or unstable. It is progressive when the several organs rein¬ 
force each other in such a way that an increase in the powers of 
one organ sets off a countervailing increase in the powers of 
another organ, resulting in greater sum of powers for the entire 
organization. This might be called the internationalist ideal with 
regard to international organization; an ideal which has, how¬ 
ever, been hitherto realized only nationally, c.g., when the ex¬ 
pansion of the American federal government was stimulated by 
competition between the executive and the legislative branches at 
the expense of the states. An equilibrium is still stable, though no 
longer progressive, when the decrease in the effective powers of 
one organ produces an offsetting increase in the powers of an¬ 
other, returning the total powers of the organization nearer the 
original position. In an unstable equilibrium, finally, a shift in 
the distribution of powers among organs initiates a cumulative 
decline in the powers of the organization as a whole. 

While the stable-equilibrium mechanism may be applied to the 
United Nations, the organization now displays also the signs of 
an unstable equilibrium, characteristic of the sliding decline of 
the over-all powers of the League. The unifying feature of the 
structural dynamics in the two organizations is the shift of the 
point of gravity from the Council to the Assembly, increasing 
derivatively the relative institutional weight of the more ambi¬ 
tious small states after the Great Powers had failed to agree and 
lead in the Council . 8 An unstable equilibrium is fatal when the 
apparently gaining organ and members arc the weaker ones with 
less effective powers and average national power; responsibility 
is then divorced from power and the victims of aggression are 
not saved. 

In the League, the increase in the relative competence of the 
Assembly — manifest in the Sino-Japanese and the Chaco con¬ 
flicts and accelerated during the Ethiopian crisis — was paralleled 
by a gradual decline in the powers and effectiveness of the Coun¬ 
cil and the organization as a whole. The discomfiture of the As¬ 
sembly after the Ethiopian fiasco generalized and deepened the 
downward movement. 
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In the face of deadlock in the veto-ridden Security Council, 
the idea of a concert of Powers degenerated within the United 
Nations, too. The permanent members of the Council managed 
to agree on joint measures only occasionally, when and as long 
as they happened to be neutral, uncommitted, or their policies 
ambivalent with respect to specific issues such as Kashmir, Pales¬ 
tine, or Indonesia. The resulting deflection of jurisdiction to the 
General Assembly started with the cases of Franco Spain and 
G recce, gained momentum with the “Little Assembly” scheme, 
and culminated in the passage of the Uniting for Peace Resolu¬ 
tion in 1950; it has of late reduced the relative stature and auton¬ 
omy of the specialized councils and agencies as well. The Security 
Council, except for fitful bursts of mostly controversial activity, 
has receded into relative obscurity, the authority of the now 
preponderant General Assembly has not been meaningfully 
strengthened in the long run, and the prestige of the organization 
itself has declined. Yet certain features did suggest the operation 
of a stable equilibrium. 

The Uniting for Peace Resolution extended the competence of 
the General Assembly and its responsibility for international 
security in order to counteract the danger that paralysis in the 
Security Council would reduce to zero the organ’s effective 
powers in a moment of crisis; the shift filled a jurisdictional vac¬ 
uum and restored to some extent the total security powers of the 
organization. The United States initiated the counterbalancing 
move so that it might be able to employ its resources and those of 
like-minded states under the auspices of the General Assembly in 
the case of a future aggression. Therein lies the chief difference 
from the League pattern, but also a major weakness of the ar¬ 
rangement. 

In the first place, the Resolution formalized the failure of the 
idea of a Great-Power concert embodied in the Charter. One of 
the Great Powers called the smaller states of the Assembly to 
greater institutional power and responsibility so as to redress the 
balance upset in the Security Council. Many of the smaller states 
cooperated with the move. But, as in the case of Red Chinese ag¬ 
gression in Korea, they are unlikely to use their new institutional 
power to authorize enforcement if this means provoking the pos¬ 
sible reprisals of actual military power. And the United States 
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itself can be expected to support the new' arrangement only when 
it controls the required majority in the Assembly and is disposed 
to act against a particular case of aggression. Besides, the General 
Assembly can merely recommend, so that the new ly distributed 
total powers of the United Nations remain far short of those 
under a really implemented Charter. The circumvention of the 
veto power altered radically the original institutional equilibrium 
to the detriment of the minority Great Power. This w'as certain 
to antagonize the Pow er aimed at, encourage it further to transact 
important business outside the organization and, in the view' of 
some, reduce the usefulness of the United Nations as an agency 
of conciliation without materially increasing its stature as an 
agency of enforcement. 

Another dynamic factor in the structural equilibrium arc the 
alignments of member-states as they develop within a functioning 
organization. Great Powers wish for a more or less voluntary vot¬ 
ing support bv smaller states, w hich can amount to practically 
automatic majority for a favored Power; the smaller states on 
their part like to combine into independent voting blocs. Both 
types of groupings arc brought together by affinities of various 
kinds, such as geographic location, security concerns, ideology, 
cultural and historical kinship, and the desire to control an issue 
or the organization as a w hole. They display different degrees of 
solidarity and fixity. France was frequently able to count on an 
automatic majority in the League, the United States is experienc¬ 
ing the weakening of a similar position in the LTnitcd Nations. 
The 1 .attic Entente states constituted a voting bloc in the League 
Assembly, and the General Assembly saw' the emergence of Latin 
American, Arab and Arab-Asian, Soviet, NATO, Scandinavian, 
and British Commonwealth blocs. 0 

Unless completely dominated by a Great Power, a voting bloc 
cannot but strengthen the position of its members in the parlia¬ 
mentary game of balancing and bartering influence in multilateral 
diplomacy. Today, the combination of any tw r o important blocs 
can exercise a collective veto over the two-thirds majority re¬ 
quirement of the General Assembly; the Latin Americans have 
a strong bargaining position w'ith regard to the United States as 
an indispensable nucleus for a friendly majority; and the expand¬ 
ing Asian-African bloc is even more independent, unpredictable, 
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and thus influential. The cohesion of the blocs was always great 
on procedural and notably electoral issues; it has been growing 
on substantive issues, such as colonialism, as well. Fixed blocs and 
majorities arc certain to reduce the desirable flexibility and real¬ 
ism of the structural equilibrium. They distort the requisite ratios 
between power and influence by increasing disproportionately 
the influence of one Great Power supported by a host of weak 
states or of a mass of largely powerless minor states. This is not, 
objectively considered, too good for the organization. A gap or 
imbalance between institutional and actual power entails dangers, 
notably for the weaker states, which can be increased by their 
irresponsible and unduly pretentious behavior with regard to 
conflicts among the Great Powers. 

Having quite a special interest in international organization, the 
smaller states like to visualize themselves as a qualitative and moral 
factor in world affairs. They stress normative principle against 
power and excessive political discretion; objectivity, independ¬ 
ence, and good faith against opportunism and satellitism. They 
wish to shape the structural equilibrium so as to maximize their 
influence and compensate for their weakness. The less involved 
small states may even try as mediators and uncommitted voters to 
“hold the balance” among the Great Powers within the organiza¬ 
tion so as to escape absorption in the military-political balance 
outside it. In theory at least, many of them favor the expansion 
of the organization’s functions and jurisdiction . 10 

In fact, however, the small states frequently obstruct such ex¬ 
pansion when the price is less national sovereignty and more in¬ 
ternational commitment. They oppose extensive authority for the 
Great Powers, but make them responsible for the results of de¬ 
faulted leadership. Lesser members have often provided excellent 
individual leaders for international organization, but have also 
made a nuisance of themselves by interfering in matters beyond 
their purview. They do not always realize that mediation between 
major Powers will be successful only when those Powers desire 
it as a face-saving avenue to compromise. The lesser states were 
not immune to abuse of their veto in the League and are thus in 
no good position to be critical of the Great-Power veto in the 
United Nations. Their emphasis on principle is in their best self- 
interest. For states which are light on the scales of power, realism 
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lies in a show of idealism. But actually they fail to act on principle 
as often as the Great Powers, and thus also fail to exploit to the 
maximum the potential of international organization for strength¬ 
ening their position in world affairs. Their great excuse is that 
in most instances the area of their freedom and choice is smaller 
than that of the major states. 

It would seem that the Great Powers have no comparable 
interest in international organization. They may fancy themselves 
free to use, advance, or obstruct its operations as their momentary 
interests dictate. Yet, in fact, even a Great Power like the Soviet 
Union has remained within an organization where it is in almost 
permanent minority and wields relatively little positive influence 
— the mightiest find it worth while to contend for, or at least 
frustrate, the ‘‘power” of international organization. 

There is one point of agreement among Great Powers most 
divided on concrete issues: they are united in wishing to perpetu¬ 
ate and if possible enlarge their actual power by institutional 
means. They distrust, however, the rigidity and the limitation on 
freedom of action implicit in normative rules laid down in ad¬ 
vance, and resent the interference of smaller states in matters of 
high policy. They wish that the powers to be exercised in the 
organization were permissive rather than mandatory so as to 
strengthen their hand but keep it free at the same time. They 
expect the organization to be active or passive, an impartial 
mediator or active partisan, according to their changing needs. 
When they are in accord, they favor a structural arrangement 
which would mirror accurately the disposition of relative weight 
in the balance of power. When they are divided, the majority 
Powers seek to reshape the original structure in favor of the 
smaller states through whom they may hope to control the or¬ 
ganization, while the minority Power or Powers tend to insist 
on the privileges of the more hierarchical structure. Once the 
influence of any Great Power in the organization wanes, so does 
its positive interest in promoting the institution’s standing and 
authority. 

The pattern is clearer in the United Nations, but its elements 
were present in the League, too. When divided Great Powers 
desire a concrete settlement or compromise, they are likely to pur¬ 
sue it outside rather than through the facilities of the organization 
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— irrespective of whether such a procedure is or is not provided 
for and sanctioned by the organization’s constitution. This is 
especially the case when one or more Great Powers are not its 
members. Locarno bid fair to supersede Geneva in the 1920’s, and 
Geneva to take place of the United Nations in the 1950’s. Weimar 
Germany and Red China were still outside of the world body, 
and all Powers wished for privacy from interference. 

Such problems go deeper than to points of prestige and pro¬ 
cedure. They suggest a relationship between an organization’s 
structure and its fate. 

THE DILEMMA OF STRUCTURE 

An evaluation must neither belittle nor overestimate the im¬ 
portance and possible cfTcct of a structural arrangement. A good 
structure should mitigate the inequalities and help institutionalize 
the more drastic uses of power. Any attempt, however, to coun¬ 
terbalance actual power by institutional checks beyond an ideal 
equilibrium point is futile and dangerous; the impact will in any 
event be limited by the power deformation of too far-reaching 
restraints. 

An institutional arrangement should not try cither to repeal or 
merely to legalize the natural law of Great-Power ascendancy, 
but should constitutionalize it. The important question is whether 
the Powers will exercise their controlling influence in world 
affairs within or outside of restraining institutions. As the integra¬ 
tive process advances to institutions with more authority, em¬ 
phasis is transferred from formal equality of juridical status to 
inequality of function; the “ruling class” of the organized inter¬ 
national community comes to exercise its supremacy within a 
general organization under law rather than merely in fact or 
within particular and exclusive institutions. More international 
“democracy” will mean less integration. The password to ordered 
international relations is, therefore, not international democracy 
overnight but progression toward constitutionalism, conceived as 
the protection of legitimate rights and restraint on unruly power 
from the interplay of the institutional, military-political, and 
social factors in international relations. 

Whatever one may think of its initial equilibrium with respect 
to its members and organs, the League deteriorated as several 
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Great Powers failed to join, left, or lost interest in the organiza¬ 
tion. In the resulting vacuum one or two of the remaining Great 
Powers, supported by like-minded smaller states, could dominate 
increasingly powerless organs. Relatively speaking, Europe was as 
overrepresented in the League as it has been underrepresented 
in the United Nations. The virtue of the less elaborate structure 
of the League was its flexibility. It did not stake so much on an 
elusive agreement among Great Powers. In the United Nations, 
as originally contemplated, the power and influence of the Great 
Powers were to be exercised in the Security Council within the 
bounds of broad principles and the general interest. The smaller 
states accepted their subordinate position in return for the promise 
of security under law; they kept at least in constitutional theory 
their collective veto in the Council and their numerical superior¬ 
ity and equal vote in a General Assembly endowed with sub¬ 
sidiary but still important powers. The privileged position of the 
major states entailed more realistic power-influence ratios and 
margins of attempted restraints on power than the League’s bent 
toward equalitarianism, legalism, and automatism. Yet the hard 
core of the elaborate structure hinged on the frail premise of 
Great-Power agreement. With its collapse went the Charter’s full 
implementation and the organization itself was jeopardized. 

We arc touching here on the perhaps crucial problem of 
international organization. Cooperative adjustment of disagree¬ 
ments among the Great Powers is indisputably the most impor¬ 
tant single prerequisite of a really effective organization. Such 
“accord” is, however, neither easy to materialize nor likely to 
endure. It is preposterous to suspect the Western statesmen 
responsible for the Charter of the naivete to have thought other¬ 
wise; their error, if any, was to extend to the organization of 
powers in the United Nations their single-minded approach to 
the conduct of the war and the postwar settlement. They failed 
to reinsure themselves sufficiently against bad faith and failure. 
By aiming high, they risked correspondingly much. The gamble 
with regard to the United Nations was to centralize it to a point 
that required a corresponding concentration of powers in the 
hands of the Great Powers. It took a controversial interpretation 
and adaptation of the Charter later on to escape the bad side of 
the original alternative: international government by the major 
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Powers, induced to union by their very immunity and virtual 
omnicompetence, or international anarchy with no central au¬ 
thority at all. In a way, the unrealism of the Charter is in its 
attempt to be too realistic. The pendulum again swung too far 
the other way. 

After the original structure of the United Nations had been 
undermined by the cleavage placing the Great Powers into rigid 
majority and minority positions, the veto became an even more 
vital feature of the structural equilibrium than was initially as¬ 
sumed. If the presence of all Great Powers in a world organiza¬ 
tion is the minimum condition of its global character, structural 
equilibrium, and efficiency, the veto may have saved the United 
Nations from one kind of disequilibrium fatal to the League. Even 
as it is, the League’s successor, too, no longer includes all effective 
Powers of the day. On the other hand, the abuse of the veto 
power by the Soviet Union — chiefly, if not exclusively; and on 
a large scale, if not as outrageously as commonly believed — has 
been a source of frustration for the central organ of the United 
Nations and the majority of the Great Powers therein. 

'Ehis suggests a dilemma for international organization. To be 
really effective it must be centralized; centralization involves 
more individual and collective powers for the big nations; yet 
these powers will tend to cancel themselves out as the latent con¬ 
flict between the principles of hierarchy and equilibrium of 
power is activated by conflict of political objectives among the 
major states. This will hit hardest the more authoritative organ. 
Thus, in actual operation, the requirements of structural equilib¬ 
rium with respect to individual members may easily frustrate the 
equilibrium of the really exercisable powers of the more exclusive 
Council and the more representative Assembly. There is one way 
out of the deadlock in the authoritative organ: regional and 
jurisdictional decentralization. Impaled on the horns of the di¬ 
lemma, the majority in the United Nations sought (with no 
assured lasting success) a new structural equilibrium and greater 
actual effectiveness on a lower level of jurisdictional centraliza¬ 
tion, in addition to a concurrent process of regionalization. 

To be sure, structural arrangements, formal powers, and institu¬ 
tional balancing in themselves mean little without an adequate 
security commitment and functional and geographic scope for the 
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organization, which would counteract military-political and so¬ 
cio-economic disequilibrin and mold conditions in all relevant 
spheres of international relations. The vital problem of scope will 
be elaborated upon in due course. At this point, the discussion of 
the structural equilibrium gives way to the analysis of institu¬ 
tional equilibrium with respect to collective-security commit¬ 
ment. 



chapter 3 THE COLLECTIVE-SECURITY 
COMMITMENT 

It seemed for a while that the era of the bal¬ 
ance of power was superseded by the era of collective security. 
Yet the stubborn continuity of international politics lurked 
beneath an apparently revolutionary change. The need for a link 
between the old and the new principle is disclosed the moment 
one inquires into the conditions of an effective system of collec¬ 
tive security. Such a link can lessen some but not all of the short¬ 
comings of collective security; among them is the issue of peace¬ 
ful change, which highlights the problem of a judicious balance 
betw een stability and change in international relations. 

THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

It is a moot point whether the Concert system w'as or should 
have been recognized by international law. There is, however, 
no doubt that the traditional law' sanctioned unilateral exercise 
of power in w r ar, forcible self-help, reprisals, and duress in the 
conclusion of treaties; and the exercise of the right of interven¬ 
tion, recognition, and guarantee by the Great Powers, too, em¬ 
phasized rather than checked powder differentials. As applied, 
these concepts were the legal instruments of the policy of the 
balance of power and Great-Power supremacy; when redefined, 
they became the seminal concepts of collective security. 

Henceforth, the norm is nonintervention or collective inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of other states, general reciprocal guarantee, 
and joint recognition of new states, implemented by all members 
of the international community under definite rules and pro¬ 
cedures, The “collective measures” against a threat to the peace 
in accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter 
carry on the spirit of the League Covenant. Collective interven- 
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tion, overriding domestic jurisdiction in the case of enforcement, 
is now the sole lawful exception to the general prohibition of 
forcible intervention. And there is an incipient trend toward col¬ 
lective recognition expressing the interest of the entire interna¬ 
tional community in the rise of new states; once they met well- 
defined criteria, they would have a right and the other states a 
duty to recognition. 1 In one way or another, the League and the 
United Nations were concerned in the rise to international status 
of Iraq, Israel, the Republic of Korea, and Libya, among others. 
Nonetheless, collective recognition is still largely lex ferenda. 
Yet a generalized mutual guarantee, undertaken by all states un¬ 
der conditions defined in advance, has been lex lata since the 
adoption of the Covenant. It represented the high-water mark 
of the rise of smaller states to responsibility in world affairs. 

There is, however, a reverse side to the progress. Thus the pre¬ 
cept of nonintervention is liable to give rise to an interregnum 
of anarchy when unilateral self-help has been repudiated and reli¬ 
able collective intervention is not yet practiced against abuses 
of independence that hide behind the taboo of domestic jurisdic¬ 
tion.* This may weaken the none too effective sanctions of a 
decentralized legal order and certainly has encouraged the more 
insidious forms of intervention which, by avoiding the illegal use 
of overt force, deprive the victim of any juridical recourse what¬ 
ever. The gunboat has given way to the fifth column of a na¬ 
tional or ideological minority controlled by a kindred Great 
Power, and the victim-state is all the worse for the change. 
Hence, protection against subtle forms of “internal aggression” 
is as imperative as safeguards against overt international aggres¬ 
sion; and substitutes for unilateral Great-Power intervention as 
a police factor arc no less necessary than substitutes for war as an 
instrument of change. Furthermore, without the backing of su¬ 
perior power, nonintervention as national policy or international 
precept is as futile as was the so-called Stimson Doctrine of non- 
recognition of forcible conquest. The generalization of guarantee, 
too, does not constitute a genuine advance unless it is matched by 
the ability and willingness of states to observe the new commit- 

* Witness rhe perplexities attending the Anglo-French intervention in the 
Middle East in reply to a series of provocative acts indulged in by Egypt’s 
President Nasser. 
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ment. And, finally, another gap opens all too easily, as evidenced 
by the self-creation of Israel, between the ideal norm of inter¬ 
national establishment and recognition, and the unilateral prac¬ 
tice in an atmosphere of violence. 

The international organization of security following World 
War I was a reaction to changes progressively wrought within 
and around the old central structure. It was basically a response 
to the disintegration of the Concert system, left behind by the 
changing conditions and dimensions of international relations; the 
reaction was aggravated by the disparity between the traditional 
principles of European organization and the new moral, and in 
part moralistic, outlook, made sensitive by the experience of the 
war and the retarded transference of democratic and liberal ideas 
into the conduct of foreign affairs. The insufficiency of the old 
system called for a substantial adjustment to altered conditions 
within the persistent realities of international life; the moral re¬ 
action, however, went beyond mere revision to an indiscriminate 
rejection of the sound and the perennial along with the obsolete 
and the temporary. Under the combined impetus of moral and 
very practical considerations on the part of the victorious but 
weakened Powers, the pendulum swung well beyond a realistic 
power-normative balance toward a radical attempt to transcend 
power through an organization designed to embody the norms of 
an overtaxed international law\ 

Rather than an adaptation and synthesis, the first result was a 
contradiction. Phrases like “balance of power,” “Great-Power 
Concert,” and “imperialism” were repudiated, while the corre¬ 
sponding facts persisted unintegrated and, as it were, illegally 
within the new system. They could not but distort its operations. 
A discrepancy arose between reality and naive thought, between 
the measure of international reform deemed feasible and that 
which was actually possible. 

In terms of the earlier discussion of the balance of power, the 
principle of collective security was designed to moralize the 
morally neutral and unreliable features of the older principle, and 
to systematize in the form of law its conventional normative 
aspects. Competitive balancing of military-political power was 
to be sublimated into the weighing of rights in peaceful settle¬ 
ments; a general guarantee was to implement the interdependence 
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of states irrespective of their geographical location. Where the 
balance of power proscribed imbalance and directed its funda¬ 
mental sanctions against the suspected unbalancer, the law of 
collective security outlawed aggression and prescribed specific 
sanctions against the objectively identified aggressor. T he de¬ 
clared object of the new system was to preserve the territorial 
integrity and political independence of individual states; concern 
with the distribution of power and security, equated with estab¬ 
lished rights, w r as merely implied. The mutually tolerant associa¬ 
tion among the balance of power, war, and international law 
ceased to be legitimate. A collective order is antithetical to con¬ 
cepts like self-help, self-judgment, and unilateral reprisals; resort 
to w r ar and force became progressively illegal except for self- 
defense and the implementation of joint sanctions, constituting a 
belluvi jiistum against the crime of aggression.- A reciprocal 
general guarantee among fully sovereign states was to ensure the 
maintenance of a just peace, rather than a just equilibrium. Thus, 
a new’ doctrine of aggression combined with the revived doctrine 
of the just w^ar to modify the principle of the balance of pow er. 3 

Superimposing the idea of international community on the 
nation-state system, a fairly systematic doctrine, the normative 
theory of collective security, evolved out of the reaction to 
traditional principles. It based its major promise to the states 
on a major premise about peace, war, and the international com¬ 
munity. The promise of spontaneous or directed mutual assistance 
against aggression was derived from the premise of the indivisi¬ 
bility of peace in an interdependent w orld. From this relation 
betwxcn promise and premise stemmed the expectation of a 
reliable connection between promise and performance. A w'ar 
of aggression was considered unlikely among nationally self- 
determined democratic states. If it should occur, economic inter¬ 
dependence would lend compelling force to automatic sanctions. 
Military coercion was thus but a hypothetical last resort in the 
background. War, though still possible, w as considered to be con¬ 
trollable, and general disarmament w'ould further reduce the 
likelihood of conflict. Even though the defensive use of force 
w as not abdicated, the moral force of public opinion was chiefly 
relied upon. Peaceful settlement was to be the substitute for war. 

The shift was from the supremacy of power to the rule of law, 
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from a competitive to a cooperative international order, from 
coercion typical of imperialism to consent characteristic of feder¬ 
ative organization. Collective security rested on the good faith of 
the member-states and the impartiality of the system. Since a 
general system is best suited to serve the common good of peace, 
particular arrangements and alliances would be largely superfluous. 
In the event that dissatisfaction with the status quo could not be 
met within existing treaties by methods of peaceful settlement, 
justified claims for revision might still be dealt with. Appropriate 
provisions and the evolutionary character of the system would 
facilitate an equitable adjustment of conflicting requirements of 
stability and change. Another apparent incompatibility between 
national sovereignty guided by the Reason of State and interna¬ 
tional obligation with respect to war was declared resolved by 
means of “self-constraint.” 4 

Thus, collective security seemed well designed to fulfill its two 
basic functions: first, to prevent or at worst repress by joint ac¬ 
tion in accordance with an advance commitment any aggression 
against the legal and political order; second, to encourage the 
peaceful adjustment of demands for change by creating a sense of 
security among nonaggressive states. As for the smaller ones, their 
position seemed to be guaranteed by equal representation, active 
participation, and extensive safeguards. Collective security could 
be confidently expected to rescue weak states if at all possible and 
never to destroy them as the balance of power had done on more 
than one occasion. 

If the idealized definition of collective security, however, is sub¬ 
mitted to a realistic examination emphasizing the competitive 
tendencies of power, the result is fairly damaging. The new prin¬ 
ciple is torn to pieces in the tension between the antithetical 
extremes of “Wilsonism” and “Hobbism.” 5 

A self-consciously realistic critique magnifies the subjective, 
relative, and competitive character of security and welfare to a 
point w'hich minimizes the interdependence of states for achieving 
these values. It represents the division of states into territorially 
satisfied and dissatisfied, status quo and anti-status quo nations 
as absolute and inevitable; and it contrasts the altruistic motiva¬ 
tion allegedly requisite for effective security with the precarious 
state of international morality, public opinion, and observance of 
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law. If in addition the ethics of behavior in affairs of state are 
defined in terms of self-interest and self-assertion rather than 
self-sacrifice, a devastating syllogism suggests itself easily. Par¬ 
ticipation in collective security frequently requires immediate 
self-sacrifice; states arc motivated by self-interest and self-asser¬ 
tion; hence there can be no collective security. Nor is it less easy 
to ridicule the premise of an automatic or ultimate harmony of 
interests presumably underlying collective security. 

It is possible to weaken these points. Collective security does 
not presuppose universal harmony: to provide for peaceful set¬ 
tlement of disputes and for collective enforcement is to admit the 
need for harmonizing national policies by deliberate efforts. Its 
real assumption is the possibility of expanding gradually the areas 
of community of interests, security, and welfare so as to contain 
and reduce the coexisting areas of conflict. 

As already noted, states pursue not only immediate security, 
but also welfare and institutional influence as a form of prestige; 
they seek not power per sc but a measure of security, welfare, 
and prestige exceeding, whenever possible, their “due'’ as deter¬ 
mined by relative national power. To treat power as merely a 
means to other values is to mute the quest for an ever larger share 
of an apparently fixed quantity, equating the gain of one with the 
equivalent loss of others. Such an outlook is, of course, self-defeat¬ 
ing: in mercantilistic trade policy, if the quest for a favorable 
monetary balance impoverishes the customer countries and trans¬ 
forms them into low-cost competitors; in “mcrcantilistic” security 
policy, if a limitless quest for a favorable margin of power is 
pressed so far as to impoverish the power-seeker himself and 
array against him a more powerful alliance of henceforth com¬ 
peting Powers. But, to make real sense and to do more than 
translate competition for power into a still aggravated contest 
for equally scarce values, the more liberal view must assume 
one thing: that there are policies qualitatively different from 
mere maximizing of relative national power which can generate 
and help distribute an increased supply of security, welfare, and 
prestige for all. Support for collective security — and for any 
kind of international and supranational institutions — implies faith 
in nothing more than their ability to be a means to that end. Inter¬ 
dependence is believed to provide a realistic foundation for an 
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enlarged conception of the national interest that will induce ever 
more nations to cooperate in the undertaking. 

And, it may be argued in counterattack, the realists’ all-inclu¬ 
sive conception of national power and their exclusive interpreta¬ 
tion of the national interest make any cooperative scheme appear 
utopian. It is easy for a viewpoint which focuses only the power 
struggle to avoid the naivete of mechanical harmony; but it must 
postulate an equally mechanical coincidence of interests in order 
to escape the nightmare of incessant conflict. 

On the other hand, the realistic critique is not alone in ques¬ 
tioning, apart from the practicability, the extreme implications 
of collective security as an absolutist, legalistic, and static system. 
It is altogether possible that the drive for absolute security may 
become an obsession, and peace be seen as a purely formal state 
signifying only the absence of war; this may obscure the plural¬ 
ity of legitimate values and the many ways of attaining any one 
of them. Moreover, an a priori legal system may reject the use 
of force totally only to expand it into a total war by all when 
challenged. 

If the traditional philosophy attends primarily to the conse¬ 
quences of a war for the balance of power, the ideology of col¬ 
lective security is preoccupied with the origins and the responsi¬ 
bility for a breach of peace. Consequently, preventive war against 
an obviously expansionist and provocative Power is as much 
anathema as an aggressive war of expansion. The blessing can be 
a mixed one. A government bent on subverting the established 
order, as for instance Nazi Germany in the thirties, will avail 
itself of the privileged sanctuary of the collective-security system 
in order to prepare for its destruction. Poland had suggested in 
vain a preventive action against Hitler before she tried to make 
her private peace with him by means of a bilateral pact of non- 
aggression ; and Ethiopia had to desist from timely preventive 
measures against Italian troop concentrations in order not to 
become technically the aggressor. 6 * Once aggression has been 
committed, however, collective security seems to be a perfect 
medium for spreading the conflict. The balance of power with 

* Most recently, Israel has put herself very nearly in such a position when 
resorting to fairly legitimate self-defense against actual and threatened har¬ 
assment by another dictator. 
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the aid of neutrality is supposed to promote localization of strife; 
under collective security, the premise of the indivisibility of 
peace implies general mobilization of all members against the 
aggressors, making a limited war possible only against minor 
states. The problem is real, especially in a world divided into 
antagonistic power blocs. But, under whatever principle, a local¬ 
ization of conflict among unequally powerful states is likely to 
mean the abandonment of the weaker to the mercies of the 
stronger Power. This was the idea when Imperial Germany 
sought to localize the Austro-Scrbian clash in 1914 and when 
Mussolini boasted of having localized the Ethiopian war. On the 
other hand, the Korean experience suggests that a fairly effective 
collective action can keep the scope and the objectives of a con¬ 
flict within limits, despite direct or indirect involvement of several 
Great Pow r ers. 

In the final analysis, the distaste for collective enforcement 
would seem to stem from the more general view that the coer¬ 
cion of whole nations is impracticable, impolitic, and inhuman. 7 

Apart from its absolutism, the legalism of collective security is 
most flagrantly open to criticism with respect to the problem 
of peaceful change. The issue is one of a right balance between 
security and justice, stability and change. A system which outlaws 
force and war without providing adequate alternative methods 
of legitimate change may be charged with substituting its own 
moral ambiguities for those of the balance of power. It is then 
questioned as static and negative, and attacked in the name of a 
desirable and in the long run irresistible dynamism of life itself. 
And indeed, the attempt to abolish politics in a system of legal 
rights and automatic commitments is likely to aggravate the con¬ 
trary power drives under the impetus of one more form of 
power-normative disequilibrium. The interwar experience in 
Europe may, in fact, be simplified into a contest between oppos¬ 
ing conceptions of stability and change on the part of the re¬ 
visionist and the anti-revisionist states. Today, the problem sur¬ 
vives chiefly in the colonial issue and its impact on the require¬ 
ments of collective security. 8 

The gap between collective security and change is not 
unbridgeable, even in law. It is, however, only widened by a 
formalistic notion of peaceful settlement and a territorial view 
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of peaceful change. Both approaches are static: one in seeking 
a fro 7 .cn status quo, the other in attempting to move from one 
fixed territorial frontier to another. Peaceful settlement by arbi¬ 
tration or adjudication is inadequate unless judicial discretion is 
sufficiently authoritative and dynamic to reconcile rights with 
interests. In fact, the more powerful states are especially unwilling 
to submit their really vital interests to compulsory adjudication 
within the framework of established rights. Methods of change 
by international legislation have been no more adequate, although 
the United Nations has won a few credits in dealing with the 
former Italian colonies and Palestine. Change by means of tradi¬ 
tional diplomacy has resulted in most cases from some kind of 
pressure or coercion. If methods of effecting change are not satis¬ 
factory, demands for change in the name of sovereign independ¬ 
ence, ethnic unity, economic self-sufficiency, population pressure, 
or national prestige are often exaggerated. They frequently hide 
the lust for territorial expansion and domination under a re¬ 
spectable phrase. A deeper and more constructive approach to 
this issue, yet to be discussed, is needed. 9 

Thus, collective security and the study of it have been caught 
between the extremes of legalistic idealism and power-political 
realism. Eike the balance of power, collective security has been 
criticized for its inability to make ideal and fact coincide. Some 
idealists saw T only the less attractive manifestations of the balance 
of powxr and substituted collective security for the discredited 
principle of a less enlightened period. Many realists condemn col¬ 
lective security by contrasting its actual achievement with an 
impossible ideal or w'ith the mirage of an idealized balance of 
power. They reject collective security as unworkable and as 
dangerous if it should happen to work. 

It is worth w'hilc to try to mediate between the opposing view's 
and seemingly opposite principles by examining the realistic con¬ 
ditions necessary to the ideal’s approximation. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY AND THE BALANCE OF POWER 

It is possible to list the prerequisites of an effective collective 
security almost ad infinitum. 10 Some of them are essential; and 
among them is an extensive conception of the national interest on 
the part of nonaggressive states and a determined initiative to 
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collective action on the part of at least some of the Great Powers.* 

With the political requirements merges a set of conditions bear¬ 
ing on the concept of equilibrium. They include a relatively 
diffuse distribution of power among individual states capable of 
coalescing into an at best overwhelming preponderance of power 
against the aggressor; an over-all institutional equilibrium of inter¬ 
national organization, most particularly w ith regard to a mutual 
commitment against aggression; and a high degree of socio-eco¬ 
nomic interdependence and equilibrium constituting a check on 
unilateral ventures and a welfare foundation of security. 

Although the relationship between collective security and the 
balance of power is relatively recent, it has a chequered history. 
Woodrow Wilson did not, as some latter-day exponents of “Wil- 
sonism” suggest, ignore the place of power in international life. 
But he contributed to the confusion bv sweeping attacks on the 
“balance of power,” failing to distinguish between aspects un¬ 
necessary to his vision and aspects which he himself emphasized 
as the vision's necessary underpinning. The “old order” of the 
balance of power was to be supplanted by the “reign of law” 
under a League of Nations. Collective security as a principle com¬ 
plementary to that of national self-determination w as opposed to 
the “great game, now forever discredited, of the balance of 
power” as the symbol of territorial dealings in dynastic relations. 
The balance of power stood condemned as “having always pro¬ 
duced only ‘aggression and selfishness and war.' ” 'The “idea of 
the Great Powers” was included in the repudiation. Yet only the 
“unstable equilibrium of competitive interests” as the breeder of 
wars and destroyer of weaker states was really rejected in favor 
of “elasticity and security . . . under a League of Nations.” 
Within the League, the “new balance of power” w r as to be 
“steady” and consist not of “one powerful group of nations set 
off against another, but a single overwhelming, powerful group 
of nations who shall be the trustee of the peace of the world.” 
The requirement would be cased by the immediate disarmament 
of the defeated, and progressive reduction of the armaments of 
all Powers . 11 

The debate was not confined to the American President 

* The distinction throughout is between currently , not intrinsically , 
aggressive and nonaggressive states. 
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Georges Clcmenccau, the realistic leader of victorious but weak¬ 
ened France, eulogized the balance of power in opposition to the 
new ideas. An idealistic British Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, considered the policy of support for the League of Na¬ 
tions as “exactly opposite” to that of the balance of power. It 
was left to the statesman of a small exposed state to hope for a 
favorable mutual reinforcement of the two. For Eduard Bcnes 
the dominant need of the postwar era was a balance of power 
which w ould sustain the principles of the League. Otherw ise, the 
League w 7 ould fail and yield to blocs and coalitions . 12 

Throughout the debate the sobering insight of statesmanship 
was required to reveal the true nature of the interplay between 
the balance of power and collective security, obscured on the 
plane of doctrinaire ideology. A formal statement of the rela¬ 
tionship will draw' on the distinction between the dynamics and 
the principle of the balance of power, established in the discussion 
of the latter. Accordingly, the requisite preponderance of power 
on the part of the sanctionist Powers wfill result w hen the ideo¬ 
logically neutral equilibrium dynamics responds to the principle 
of collective security, specified in the general commitment, and 
enough powerful nations join in collective action against aggres¬ 
sion. T he preceding section described how 7 the principle of col¬ 
lective security modified the principle of the balance of powder; 
it remains now to add that the new 7 principle must include and 
control the dynamics of power equilibrium in order to be effec¬ 
tive. There is no mutual exclusiveness but there is need for a syn¬ 
thesis. The pattern reminds one of Hegelian dialectic: the balance 
of power is both negated by the idea of collective security and 
included in an effective security system as a devalued instru¬ 
mental component. 

It might seem that the requirement of a decisive preponderance 
of power on the side of the defenders of the status quo against 
aggression is not only a modification of the principle of the 
balance of power, but is also contrary to the flexibility of the 
equilibrium dynamics. The requisite preponderance is, however, 
not a fixed situation. It results when the ideology of collective 
security elicits joint opposition of states to concrete aggression. 
What really matters is potential preponderance of power in 
defense of the established order, actualized in response to the 
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mutual-assistance commitment. Flexibility is implied in the theo¬ 
retical impartiality of the collective system, directed against any 
and all aggression anywhere. From another viewpoint, even a 
fixed preponderance is justified as long as it is not available 
for the overthrow of the status quo by aggression and conquest. 
Inasmuch as both are outlawed under the system, such a pre¬ 
ponderance would, in theory, immediately dissolve if one or more 
states attempted to misuse it to such an end. It is thus possible 
to speak not only of potential but also of conditional preponder¬ 
ance as the condition of effective collective security. 

Once the balance of power docs not sustain collective security, 
it tends to inhibit or altogether destroy it. Ideally, potential or 
conditional preponderance should be the ready if indispensable 
instrument of collective enforcement. In fact, however, the bal¬ 
ance of power tends to interfere with the collective system as a 
directive principle in proportion to the latter’s imperfections. In 
the case of Ethiopia, the desire to preserve the balance of power 
in Europe against Germany as the chief potential unbalancer 
weakened the will to employ the existing preponderance against 
Italy, the actual aggressor in the Mediterranean but possible 
ally in Europe. The situation becomes bizarre when the principle 
of the balance of power is revived bv one status quo Power 
against another in order to contain a real or imagined preponder¬ 
ance brought about in the name of collective security. Such was 
the three-cornered contest involving Great Britain, France, and 
Germany in the interwar period. By withdrawing, the United 
States invalidated the original presumption of assured preponder¬ 
ance on the side of the Versailles Powers; France reacted by 
seeking a less certain and therefore more rigid preponderance on 
a smaller scale; and this in turn provoked the British to counter¬ 
balance France by Germany. The result was balancc-of-power 
politics within and outside both the League as an institution and 
collective security as an ideology. 

When a general system is weakened, regionalized collective 
security may itself become an instrumentality of the global bal¬ 
ance of power. This tends to be the situation today. The circle 
is then both complete and vicious, leading the expositor to the 
thought that the statement of the problem from the angle of the 
balance of power, if not overly helpful, would at least be simpler: 
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the ideology of collective security either impedes the operation 
of the balance of power and is then disregarded, or subserves it 
and is used as a convenient instrument. 

Conversely, however, there is a sense in which effective col¬ 
lective security can be a means for nonaggressive states to over¬ 
come the limits of the balancing process. It will be remembered 
that, according to the principle of diminishing marginal utility 
of increasing politico-economic costs and decreasing advantages 
of progressively piled-up national or allied effective military 
power, there is ideally a point of greatest possible relative power 
and security in the balancing process. Yet nonaggressive states 
can increase their joint power and security beyond such a point 
by substituting for the traditional method a generalized collec¬ 
tive-security commitment; apart from lessening the economic 
burdens of separate national armaments, an effective commitment 
of the kind would give rise to a potential preponderance of 
power without of itself provoking a counter-alliance or other 
preventive measures of the usual sort. 

In any event, to the extent that the law and ideology of col¬ 
lective security arc in themselves unable to govern the balance 
of power, additional means of control become important: inter¬ 
national integration and international regulation of national arma¬ 
ments. The first approach would institutionalize the power equi¬ 
librium by means of advance coordination of the military and 
economic resources of member-states designed to sustain the 
mutual-security commitment; the second approach, which may 
but need not deemphasize the security commitment, would at 
least stabilize the balance of relative power on a lower level of 
expenditure and tension by reducing and supervising properly 
adjusted armaments of the Powers. Both of these complementary 
and far from easily realizable methods may be necessary; they 
are not sufficient. 

In a really effective collective system, the balance of power 
would be only one component of the requisite larger equilibrium. 
The long-range foundations of security arc woven of interrelated 
military-political, socio-economic, and institutional threads. A 
favorable military-political balance may prevent or repress aggres¬ 
sion and check expansionist responses to economic interdepend¬ 
ence. A socio-economic equilibrium lessens the strains and in- 
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centivcs to conflict, and the complexity of social afid economic 
relations in the modern world makes a victory almost as onerous 
as defeat. This may constitute as great a deterrent to war as fear 
of rival national power. And finally, the institutional equilibrium 
is also important because it is intimately related to the military- 
political and socio-economic equilibrium by way of the equally 
interrelated structure, security commitment, and functional scope 
of international organization. All this suggests that long-range 
security is inseparable from welfare and the satisfaction of na¬ 
tional prestige under law, and that these rest on the existence of 
a multiple equilibrium in the world. This fact is reflected in the 
attempts to combine military-political integration and a coopera¬ 
tive approach to long-range socio-economic problems in a con¬ 
centric attack on the problem of war and peace through inter¬ 
national organization, beginning with the League of Nations. 

The trend is important since an integrative approach in multi¬ 
ple-equilibrium terms might mitigate the conflict between col¬ 
lective security and peaceful change. If Articles 19 of the League 
Covenant and 14 of the United Nations Charter proved inopera¬ 
tive, a deeper approach is contemplated in Chapters IX and X 
of the Charter and schemes for the European Coal and Steel 
Community or the Jordan River Valley development in the Near 
East. Especially where territorial disputes divide neighbors, dif¬ 
ferent areas and levels of functional and institutional integration 
may be the only substitute for repressed claims or war. 

Peaceful change of a cooperative character depends, of course, 
on the disposition to mutual compromise under the pressure of 
common interests. In any event, the security of the parties to con¬ 
structive peaceful change must be dealt with concurrently. This 
means that in most cases the new equilibrium to be established 
will require simultaneous institutional, socio-economic, and mili¬ 
tary-political adjustments. Where this can be done, requirements 
of collective security and peaceful change, instead of being in 
conflict, can be dovetailed both materially and organizationally. 
A European Community might be the framework of mutual and 
external security as well as of peaceful change without upsetting 
the internal balance and being subverted into a vehicle of “peace- 
fur’ conquest by the stronger party or parties. If an equilibrated 
adjustment cannot be achieved because the potential integration 
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area straddles two or more antagonistic security areas, then the 
likelihood of deadlock between collective security and peaceful 
change remains. Yet the real culprit is then the sovereign multi¬ 
state system itself. 

THE COLLECTIVE-SECURITY COMMITMENT 

If the principle of collective security is to be brought to bear 
on the dynamics of the balance of power so as to muster a pre¬ 
ponderance of lawful power on the side of the defenders of the 
status quo , international organization must be in equilibrium with 
respect to a high level of security commitment. Only then can 
the general norms of the system contain anarchic power and 
counteract the tendencies inherent in unequal power and par¬ 
ticular geographical location of individual states. 

A collective-security commitment can be on different levels. 
It is lowest in the case of neutrality. It is possible to argue that 
neutrality was superseded by the principle of collective security 
as obsolete ideologically, morally, and materially. Ideologically, 
it is incompatible with the idea of a universal obligation. Par¬ 
tiality becomes a duty. When interdependent nations engage 
in contests over the fundamental questions of man’s destiny, neu¬ 
trality acquires the odium of an immoral and antisocial status. In 
addition, it is legally precarious. The supposedly “neutral” law 
of neutrality tends to be deformed in the pragmatic adjustment 
of belligerent and neutral claims in favor of the always more 
active and often greater power of the belligerent. Only materially 
strong neutrals can assert and maintain their status. Weaker states, 
except for the most favorably situated, must endure the arbitrary 
will of the belligerents individually and can rarely unite to en¬ 
force their rights collectively. Finally, the strategic requirements 
of modern warfare have rendered neutrality difficult to observe 
and in most cases impossible to maintain. Where Belgium has be¬ 
come the symbol of the violation of neutrality as a rule, Ireland, 
Switzerland, and Sweden illustrate dubious exceptions. Yet neu¬ 
trality continues to be the refuge of states protected by others. As 
long as there are nations ready to rise against the ultimate con¬ 
sequences of large-scale aggression, the “indivisibility of peace” 
can be treated as a slogan of disreputable origin and questionable 
empirical foundation . 13 
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On the other hand, the collective-security commitment can be 
on a high level. Its object then is for the obligated states to desist 
from, and collectively resist, all use of force except in support of 
the law. The scope of such a commitment has to be inclusive and 
obligate all states against any aggression anywhere; it does not 
differentiate or specify the aggressor, victim, or the geographical 
area to which it extends. It is universal, abstract, and general. Its 
prohibitory part is applicable to nonmembers as well as to mem¬ 
bers of the organization. Military, economic, legal, and diplo¬ 
matic sanctions and forms of mutual assistance constitute the sub¬ 
stantive content of a high-level guarantee. As regards procedure, 
such a commitment will provide for some kind of centralized 
verification or determination of the casus foederis and coordina¬ 
tion of collective action. The level of the commitment, whether 
it be automatic or subject to political determination in each par¬ 
ticular case, falls with the rising level of arbitrary discretion of 
individual member-states. Finally, a high-level commitment would 
make mandatory the peaceful settlement of disputes, preferably 
in judicial or arbitral proceedings. It would bar all aggrandize¬ 
ment at the expense of other states unless the curtailed state 
agreed to it in a procedure of peaceful change. 

In all this the collective-security commitment goes far beyond 
the conventional rules of the balance of power. If observed by 
most states, anxious to maximize their security beyond the limits 
set to profitable balancing of national military power by the 
principle of diminishing marginal utility, it would cither not have 
to be invoked at all or would ensure adequate preponderance of 
resources for the repression of aggression. The “if ’ is, however, a 
big one. It adds to the requirement of a high level that of an 
equilibrium level of commitment. 

An organization is initially in equilibrium with respect to the 
collective-security commitment (or, in other words, there is an 
equilibrium level of commitment) when the obligations corre¬ 
spond to the anticipated ability and readiness of states to perform, 
i.e., desist from, and collectively resist, all use of force. This is 
likely to occur only if, first, the margins of attempted restraints, 
implicit in the commitment to nonaggression and peaceful set¬ 
tlement of disputes, do not exceed the limitations which powerful 
states are likely to tolerate. Other things being equal, the less 
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opportunity there is for peaceful change, the smaller will be the 
safe and equitable margin. Yet if the ethics and the equilibrium 
of collective-security commitment arc jointly at stake in a proper 
adjustment between repression and change, they tend to diverge 
when it comes to attempted restraints on Great Powers as distinct 
from smaller states. The Covenant was meant to eliminate only 
the resort to war, the Charter any threat or use of force; but both 
organizations failed to implement adequate substitute methods for 
change. The net margin of attempted restraints was correspond¬ 
ingly great. The Covenant contemplated collective security 
against great and small states alike; the Charter’s veto power and 
the small size of the national contingents to be made available for 
enforcement purposes implied a zero margin of attempted re¬ 
straints on the Great Powers and their proteges, and a dispropor¬ 
tionately great margin with regard to others. This may be a 
realistic adjustment, but it certainly restricted collective security 
to a very limited range of cases. 

Second, commitment to mutual assistance should stay within 
the margin by which notably the leading members can be ex¬ 
pected to extend their conception of the national interest in 
response to the awareness of interdependence. The question is 
how much the determination of collective intervention against 
aggression may limit national autonomy and prejudge complex 
political reality. One estimate underlies an abstract commitment 
to automatic findings based on advance definition of aggression; 
another the provision for political determination of each par¬ 
ticular cams foederis within the broad framework of juridical 
principle. Automatism strives to substitute reflexes for statesman¬ 
ship and can lead to politically absurd situations; political dis¬ 
cretion tends to degenerate into opportunistic license. Autom¬ 
atism constitutes a greater demand on all; discretion a lesser one 
on those who make the determination. While the League had 
leaned toward an automatic commitment, the United Nations 
chose first the legislative discretion of the Great Powers . 11 

Insofar as they seek rationally to maximize their security, 
states will accept greater or lesser margins of commitment to non¬ 
aggression and mutual assistance depending, among other things, 
on their calculation of anticipated costs and advantages from the 
commitment. 
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To strain further the marginal-utility idea, the equilibrium 
point is reached when rising marginal and total costs and dimin¬ 
ishing marginal and total advantages from additional “units” of a 
progressively raised and generalized commitment — augmenting 
risks of involvement in remote conflicts and lessening the cer¬ 
tainty of performance bv other states in conflicts closer to home 
— cancel themselves out; and when the ratios between anticipated 
contributions and advantages, including share in the decisions 
about the use of joint resources, are approximately equal for all 
members. Consequently, if a high-level commitment is to be ac¬ 
cepted and implemented, states have to rate sufficiently high the 
resulting advantages to offset the likely costs. It goes without 
saying that the ratios to be equalized are difficult to compute and 
to contrive in view of the data involved, the general character 
of the collective-security commitment, and the disparate par¬ 
ticular conditions of individual members as regards their national 
power, security potential, and security location. 

The question of a fair share in the midst of diversity falls into 
at least three categories. First comes the difference in power and 
resources among great and small states. This concerns the ability 
of a country to meet its obligations or, in other words, its col¬ 
lective-security potential. A share will be “fair” if states bear an 
approximately equal relative burden from resources exceeding the 
necessary minimum for self-defense. The second group of dif¬ 
ferences concerns the security location and readiness to perform. 
Here the major distinction is between exposed states as the likely 
“consumers” of collective security, and politically peripheral 
states as the more likely “producers” of security for others. The 
final distinction is between actual victims and the sanctionist 
states. Any attempt to evolve equitable ratios from such divergen¬ 
cies in resources and risks seems incompatible with a reasonably 
general commitment. But a realistic calculation is less hopeless. 
It must include, on the side of “idealism,” ultimate interdepend¬ 
ence and indivisibility of security. On the side of “realism,” it 
must take into account the fact that even under a nominally gen¬ 
eral commitment, actual contributions will be affected by the 
power and the location of the various states. The attacked state 
will derive the greatest advantage, but also its stake and sacrifice 
will be total. And the most peripheral state may consider it wise 
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to make a limited contribution to enforcement in order to insure 
itself against the consequences of unpunished aggression and to 
gain the premium of legitimate influence over the direction and 
settlement of the case. 

The two world organizations adopted a different approach to 
the problem. The League relied, on the whole, on a formally 
undifferentiated and decentralized commitment. The small as well 
as the major Powers were both to give and to receive a general 
guarantee. T heirs was to be equal obligation and self-determina¬ 
tion. The Covenant contemplated security by, against, and for 
all member-states alike. In contrast, the United Nations Charter 
implied a differentiated commitment to collective security by 
Great Powers, against aggression by small and ex-enemv states, 
for all the world. The permanent members of the Security Coun¬ 
cil were to have the really “primary” responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of security. Their superior power and, supposedly, su¬ 
perior interest in peace and security were to be expressed in 
greater contribution of armed forces, decisive authority in the 
Security Council, and exclusive membership in the Military Staff 
Committee. The contribution of the minor states was to be 
initially less important and rise only with the growth of their 
“collective capabilities.” ir * A total input on the part of directly 
involved states is implied in the provision for individual and col¬ 
lective self-defense. Both constitutional documents discounted but 
neither of them ignored differences in the security location of 
individual member-states. The League Covenant allowed for 
regional understandings to reinforce the general commitment in 
a reluctant deviation from a purely universal undertaking. The 
Charter balanced deliberately the general commitment with pro¬ 
visions for supplementary arrangements among states more inti¬ 
mately concerned. Neither organization differentiated between 
the victim and the sanctionist states. 

Thus, the provisions of the Covenant were more cqualitarian 
also with regard to the security commitment. The Charter made 
institutionally explicit the implications of any system of security 
among unequal states, including the alleged political and material 
impossibility to apply collective security to a Great Power. On 
the whole the Covenant established a decentralized commitment 
on a fairly high level, limited chiefly in the kind of sanctions 
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likely to be applied. The Charter contemplated a differentiated 
commitment, centralized on a high level with respect to only a 
limited range of cases. The question is whether the League ever 
was and the United Nations has been or is likely to be in equilib¬ 
rium with respect to their particular kind of security commit¬ 
ment. 

The quest for an equilibrium level of security commitment 
which would correspond to the actual (as distinct from the 
initially anticipated) ability and readiness of states to perform, 
constitutes the central dynamics of international organization of 
collective security. The problem is to keep as small as possible 
the ever-threatening gap betw een the promise of the commitment 
and the actual response of member-nations or, in other w ords, be¬ 
tween the principle of collective securin' and the dynamics of 
the balance of pow er. Only to the extent that this occurs will 
the organization be in equilibrium at any particular time. 

As to the conditions for narow ing the gap, these are primarily 
political and only secondarily organizational. This is especially 
true of a spontaneous ad hoc system of collective security. In 
such a system the resources of individual members are expected 
to be mobilized in response to the law of collective security only 
when aggression had already occurred; the abstract normative 
precepts alone are to span the distance between the international¬ 
ist factor of mutual dependence and the nationalistic postulate of 
sovereign self-dependence amid conflicts implicit in the state sys¬ 
tem itself. Much depends then on the major members of the 
international community, their willingness and ability to com¬ 
pose extensively conceived national interests and to exert the 
necessary initiative toward action against aggression. If all the 
Great Powers were disposed to support collective security and 
refrain from aggression, they would ensure a reliable, if condi¬ 
tional, preponderance on the side of the status quo. This was the 
stillborn premise of the Charter. A second-best alternative is 
determined and reasonably consistent initiative toward collective 
action on the part of one or more Great Powers opposed to vio¬ 
lent change. This was the tacit premise of the Covenant and be¬ 
came that of the restructured United Nations. 

The frailty inherent in an ad hoc system has encouraged experi¬ 
mentation with the integrational type of collective security. Ad- 
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vance international coordination of military and economic re¬ 
sources is expected to shape material conditions into greater 
conformity with the commitment and close the gap more reliably. 
A sufficiently authoritative international organization with armed 
forces at its disposal would be raised to a position not unlike 
that of a balancer, capable of ensuring the requisite preponder¬ 
ance to the side entitled to assistance under the law. When the 
French had tried to have the basic idea applied to the League, 
they were dismissed as proponents of “international militarism.” lrt 
And when the founders of the United Nations adopted integra- 
tional collective security in less favorable circumstances, their 
scheme failed subsequently to be implemented by agreements ear¬ 
marking national contingents and facilities for use bv the organi¬ 
zation. In order to work, integrational collective security on a 
global scale would probably necessitate far-reaching surrender of 
sovereignty on the part of all, at least partly disarmed states. 
Otherwise it would be difficult to secure sufficient collective re¬ 
sources and their impartial application. Abuse would be always 
a possibility, paralysis a likelihood. If spontaneous ad hoc col¬ 
lective security is unreliable, the integrational type might easily 
prove to be too inflexible. Yet if integration avoided the pitfalls 
of rigidity, it might help contain the Alterations of the collective- 
security commitment, manifest in both the League and the United 
Nations. 

Both organizations had to adjust the margins and ratios of the 
initial obligation to unfolding concrete circumstances and atti¬ 
tudes. One manifestation of disequilibrium is aggression in viola¬ 
tion of the commitment. It may be stimulated, though hardly 
ever caused, by a discrepancy between the margin of attempted 
restraints and the substitute provisions for change. A more rele¬ 
vant evidence of disequilibrium is progressive reduction of the 
commitment on the part of states that should oppose aggression. 
The level of the original commitment under both the Covenant 
and the Charter proved to be higher than the level of actual 
readiness of member-states to observe it and to perform. This 
produced a downward pressure on the level of the commitment 
toward its decentralization and differentiation. Both develop¬ 
ments may be procedural, substantive, and geographical, i.e., they 
may bear on the method, the kind, and the territorial scope of 
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the commitment and the sanctions to be applied. Formal adjust¬ 
ments may merely sanction intended or actual evasion of the 
more exacting commitment. The big issue for both organizations 
was to stabilize an equilibrium commitment on a level sufficiently 
high to realize the essential purposes of collective security. Gaps 
between promise and performance always threaten; the question 
is whether they are narrowed by an increase in the ability and 
willingness of members to perform or else by a reduction of the 
commitment itself. 

In the League, the commitment was progressively decentralized 
and differentiated in all respects. The discrepancy between the 
premises of the original obligation and the reality of a League 
without the United States gave momentum to the second 
thoughts of the less exposed countries on the extent of their 
obligation. 

A strict construction of the Covenant, implicit in the early in¬ 
terpretative resolutions and proposed amendments, registered the 
downward pressure on the commitment. Spearheaded by the 
Scandinavian countries and Canada, the peripheral security- 
producing states desired to redress the alleged ‘‘inequality be¬ 
tween risks and benefits” (i.e., difference in marginal utility), 
accruing from a too demanding collective-security commitment 
to states in a “fireproof” and those in an “inflammable” geopoliti¬ 
cal location. They sought further to decentralize the commitment 
by stressing discretionary determination by individual member- 
states at the expense of the automatism of the original obligation. 
Military sanctions were deemphasized to the vanishing point. The 
central provisions of the Covenant were to be less coercive with 
respect to the aggressor and less compulsory for the rest. They 
became “vague as regards their principle and fortuitous as regards 
their application.” Certainty, the prize of automatism, was lost 
before it had been secured; the outcome of sanctions became as 
unpredictable as their initiation . 17 

A decentralized law enforcement was paralleled by geo¬ 
graphical decentralization of the general commitment into par¬ 
ticular alliances and arrangements. The Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance pointed the way toward a regionalized application of 
sanctions. The Geneva Protocol contemplated concessions to 
territorial location; its rejection engendered in its wake the re- 
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gional Pact of Locarno; and the latter established definitively the 
trend toward “regional understandings” nominally related to the 
Covenant. Moreover, a de facto differentiated as well as formally 
decentralized general commitment was to reflect, rather than 
counteract, the diversified geographical and political position of 
individual states. A dual standard regarding states within and 
those outside the “practical” extent of the guarantee was taken 
for granted. According to some, only the Great Powers were to 
be the guarantors and the smaller states were to be relieved of 
the duty to all, or at least to military, sanctions. They were to be 
returned to their passive position of the Concert period . 18 

An attempt by the consumer states in the League to stem the 
tide produced an abortive stable equilibrium movement. The 
Geneva Protocol was to revitalize the commitment by reempha¬ 
sizing automatism, centralized verification of aggression, and 
coercive sanctions. By thus counteracting the decreasing readi¬ 
ness of member-states to honor the Covenant, the Protocol was 
to restore the originally contemplated level of over-all effective¬ 
ness. In order to bring together the negative and the positive 
approaches to security — and win the support of all proponents 
of Disarmament, Arbitration, Security, in any possible sequence 
and variation — the new commitment was to combine automatic 
coercive sanctions with compulsory arbitration and reduction of 
armaments. In the final analysis, the Protocol would have resolved 
the problem of power contests by dissolving them, as it were, 
into legal relationships among partially disarmed states. 

Yet the carefully assorted inducement to the restoration of a 
high level of commitment proved to be too weak. Instead of re¬ 
versing the trend, the Protocol was rejected and its failure set 
the stage for the eventual self-assertion of an unstable equilibrium 
movement with regard to the commitment, matching the same 
process in the League’s structure. Lessened readiness to perform 
released pressures for ever lower commitment, which in turn 
further depressed the willingness and ability of member-states 
to meet their obligations. The down-scaling of the commitment 
was in part responsible for, and was accelerated by, the nonap¬ 
plication of the Covenant against Japan and the merely half¬ 
hearted sanctions against Italy. In the post-Ethiopian nadir of the 
League, the quest for a revised equilibrium became hopeless. It 
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centered around the increasingly unreal choice between a coer¬ 
cive and a universal League. The “compulsory sanctionists” 
sought to maintain and even enlarge the coercive character of a 
League composed only of states opposed to aggression. In their 
opinion, advance assurances and automatism were necessary to 
safeguard the autonomy and freedom from fear of reprisals of the 
smaller sanctionist states. The “optional sanctionists,” on the 
other hand, advocated more or less far-reaching emasculation of 
the organization into an inoffensive forum of conciliation with 
the revisionist countries. They dwelt on the dangers and the 
reluctance of smaller states to be “dragged into conflicts betw een 
the Great Powers” by the deceptive guarantees of a fictitious 
system of mutual obligations.™ 

No formal change w as made in the Covenant, but the damag¬ 
ing psychological and political impact of the debate proved fatal. 
The gap persisting between the gradually reduced promise and 
the actual performance w r as more detrimental to the League than 
all the technical “gaps” in the Covenant taken together. 

It fell to the United Nations to reproduce the League pattern 
of reduction and decentralization of the collective-security com¬ 
mitment in a somewhat modified form. An ambivalent pressure 
on the security commitment resulted from the unwillingness or 
inability of the Great Powders to honor their yet more funda¬ 
mental commitment to self-restraint and cooperation. The politi¬ 
cal and procedural deadlock had four major consequences. First, 
the Charter was not implemented. This in itself kept the security 
commitment down to mere recommendations by the Security 
Council in lieu of decisions and enforcement by means of military 
facilities controlled by the Council. Second, the combination of 
an excessive use of the veto and of aggressive tendencies on the 
part of the Soviet bloc reduced to zero the level of the actually 
practicable commitment in the vital cases. When that commit¬ 
ment w r as found to be yet low'er than the none too high level of 
readiness of the majority to act collectively against aggression, 
this new type of disequilibrium set off, after the narrow escape in 
the case of North Korean aggression, an upward pressure on the 
level of practicable commitment, so as to make possible some, 
however decentralized, collective action. 
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The product of this pressure, and the third consequence of the 
deadlock, was the Uniting for Peace Resolution equipping the 
General Assembly with larger security functions. On the one 
hand, the adjustment undifferentiated the commitment by making 
it applicable to Great Powers and their proteges. On the other 
hand, the new decentralized commitment, while broader in the 
scope of its application, is “lower” than that originally contem¬ 
plated by the Charter. Having no integrated resources at its 
disposal, the United Nations can act only as a watered-down in¬ 
stitutional balancer: the organization can strengthen the states 
opposing aggression by sanctioning their intervention in the first 
place, and then restrain the sanctionist side from doing more 
than to restore the originally disturbed equilibrium. Implicit in 
the change is a revision of the original margins. At least some 
restraint has been put on the Great Powers, and the restraint on 
other states, subject now to mere recommendations without bind¬ 
ing force, has been lessened. Similarly revised have been the 
ratios of contribution, advantage, and decision-making authority. 
In return for the additional protection against major states, the 
smaller member-states are henceforth to take an active part both 
in the recommendations of the General Assembly and in the en¬ 
forcement. The emphasis in the theory of effectiveness of the 
United Nations as an agency of collective securin' has shifted 
from Great-Power accord to participation by as many smaller 
countries as possible. 

The question whether the revision will be upheld as a stable 
equilibrium movement or whether the unstable equilibrium pat¬ 
tern of the League is only being reenacted must wait for a con¬ 
clusive answer. It depends on the response of the leading non- 
aggressive Great Powers and smaller states to other possible cases 
of aggression. The signs, such as the hesitant reaction to Red 
Chinese aggression in Korea and to attempts of the Collective 
Measures Committee to be at least a pale reflection of an effective 
Military Staff Committee in the revised scheme, have not been 
very encouraging. And the outlook for a reliable two-thirds 
majority in the General Assembly willing to back determined 
action is especially dim since the admission en masse of new, 
largely neutralist or Soviet-controlled members has inordinately 
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increased the influence of weak states hostile to military collective 
security in general and to enforcement under Western leadership 
in particular.* 

As the fourth consequence of the collapse of the original 
premise, the geographic decentralization of the commitment is 
yet more pronounced within the United Nations than under the 
League. Hopes for effective national and collective security on 
the basis of advance integration and planning have been trans¬ 
ferred to competitive regional systems. In the view of many, the 
United Nations has become a mere legitimizing framework for 
more reliable security arrangements, and should reserve the 
potential of a universal organization for noncoercive, conciliatory 
functions. 

Thus the parallels between the League and the United Nations 
are striking and the differences not too promising. 

Behind the dynamics of a collective system arc the attitudes of 
individual states and their representatives in the organization. A 
major conditioning factor in the formation of such attitudes is, to 
repeat, the tension between a general abstract principle and con¬ 
crete particularistic tendencies and interests. Nations arc not only 
members of a juridical system, but arc also historic organisms 
with special concerns and special conceptions of security as of 
other things. Not only is there the difference between interna¬ 
tionally conservative and revisionist states, but also the conserva¬ 
tives differ among themselves on questions of method if not 
objective. 

The League was opposed in principle by the self-styled dy¬ 
namic states as a static device for freezing an unjust status quo . 
Their objective was revision, their leader at first Italy and later 
,Nazi Germany. Great Britain and France started out from the 
identical purpose of containing Germany and arrived at divergent 
approaches to the problem of security. The politic British pre¬ 
ferred a flexible equilibrium sustaining an order changeable by 
peaceful means. The French worked for a juridically sanctioned 
preponderance of military power behind the carefully but pre- 

* lit this respect little has been proved or disproved by the General As- 
scmbl y’s recent prompt call for a cease-fire in the Middle East, and little 
comfort can be derived from the ultimate compliance of the Israeli and 
the Anglo-French — under threat from an ad hoc champion of collective 
enf orcement engaging simultaneously in unchecked aggression in Hungary. 
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cariously poised territorial settlement. The British emphasis on 
pragmatic adjustment clashed with the French desire for com¬ 
pulsory arbitration of established rights. And where the British 
stressed “negative” security against war by means of particular 
arrangements, disarmament, and conciliation, the French insisted 
on “positive” security in, as well as against, a war by means of 
coercive military measures. 20 

In their over-all conception, the British saw in the League — as 
they do today in the United Nations — an informal consultative 
framework and an enlarged replica of the Concert of Europe. 
They opposed the accumulation of formal obligations which 
would transform the League members from “living nations” into 
“dead states.” They emphasized instead political agreement among 
the Great Powers and, when still necessary, their ad hoc initiative 
toward concrete collective action backed by an aroused public 
opinion. After the defection of the other major English-speaking 
nation, the British were not averse to the progressive weakening 
of the coercive heart of the Covenant in favor of a conciliatory, 
universal League. They toyed with the idea of reducing the 
margins of attempted repression of the vanquished states by 
means of limited reconstruction and revision. The main cost 
would have been borne by the second-class eastern frontiers of 
Europe; the incidental advantage would have been a check on the 
suspected French drive for hegemony on the continent. How¬ 
ever, there was real leadership for nothing and drift in almost 
everything. The British stand radicalized French attitudes in the 
first phase, and aggravated their reunited futilities vis-a-vis the 
Facist Powers in the second. 21 

The French position was more consistent in its objective but 
suffered from an imbalance between objective and means, com¬ 
mitment and power. France strove to exhaust all the potentiali¬ 
ties of a general system as a means to the limited practical objec¬ 
tive of containing a single nation. She extended her general and 
particular commitments far beyond her ability and willingness to 
back them by national power. Throughout, France vacillated 
between the institutional approach of abstract collective security 
and the traditional methods of bilateral guarantees, first from the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers and then with the Eastern European nations. 
She tried to combine both approaches and failed. 
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One reason was her inability to reconcile the requirements of 
the power balance and of the institutional equilibrium. Locarno, 
by bringing Germany into the League, was to square the circle 
only to demonstrate its viciousness. As the protector of small 
states. Great Britain focused her balance of power politics on the 
Low Countries. France, in the pursuit of an equilibre continental , 
became the natural leader of the exposed successor states of East¬ 
ern Europe. They were to serve as “counterweights to German 
power” and be in turn protected against that power aimed 
through them indirectly at France. 2 - The League, apart from 
being itself a grand alliance against Germany, was to be the 
legitimizing framework for this privileged system of alliances. 
But the complex design was destroyed as a result of political and 
psychological failures. The incongruity between a general organ¬ 
ization and a particular function (not unknown to the successor 
of the League), came into the open when effective sanctions 
were to be applied against Italy. And the gap between commit¬ 
ment and power was revealed when France allowed herself to 
be separated from her small allies: the remilitarization of the 
Rhineland added a solid physical barrier to the legal curtain of 
the Locarno Pact and the psychological fixation of the Maginot 
Line. In no time, France fell from leadership into dependence and 
from dependence into defeat. Unlike Great Britain, she tried too 
much with too little. 

Anglo-French disagreements over the League have given way 
to Anglo-American differences regarding collective security in 
and through the United Nations, with the United States in many 
respects taking up the French approach to methods and objectives. 
Yet, though vastly better off in regard to the available means, 
this country has to contend with a revisionist Power subtle 
enough to put up with “capitalist” international law and organiza¬ 
tion as temporary expedients for a holding operation pending a 
radical refashioning of socio-political relations. In the light of 
more fundamental conflicts between the United States and the 
Soviet Union, their divergent ideas on the institutions of collec¬ 
tive security appear as merely derivative. If the split prevented 
the implementation of the Charter, it was further illustrated in 
connection with the Uniting for Peace Resolution. The United 
States, in sponsoring the resolution, emphasized the objective of 
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security. Conversely, the Soviet opposition could be rationalized 
in terms of the equivalence of substantive and procedural aspects. 
A procedural deadlock would then justify the suspension of the 
substantive purposes of the system: organs are as important as 
objectives. The American position prevailed. It was, however, 
eschewed in the Guatemalan case when distribution of functions 
between general and regional organization was put before the 
purpose of calling a halt to the display of force. 

The smaller states also contributed their share to the disso¬ 
nances on ends and means. In the League, the internationally 
conservative small states were disappointed in their hopes for 
Anglo-French coordination and their reliance on the organization 
itself. Their revisionist counterparts disliked the League and 
relied on kindred Powers. The “consumer” small states, not un¬ 
like France, stressed military as well as economic sanctions and 
mutual assistance among sanctionist and victim states. They 
sought to strengthen the League but were vulnerable to the 
charge of aggravating the contrary dynamics by their distaste 
for peaceful change. In a yet more short-sighted attitude, the 
less exposed “producer” states sought the reduction of the com¬ 
mitment and favored disarmament and peaceful settlement rather 
than enforcement, despite multiplying bids for violent change. 
They either failed to realize that positive security in war was 
broader and included negative security against war, or else 
considered the two to be mutually exclusive. 

In the United Nations, as in the League, many small states have 
sought to constitute a “third force” aloof from conflicts, while 
others are in the tow of either of the major Powers. Yet there 
is a significant difference from the 1930’s: the essentially revi¬ 
sionist Soviet bloc manages now to defy the principle of collec¬ 
tive security and pay lip-scrvice to it at one and the same time. 

Among themselves, with different degrees of responsibility, the 
individual great and small states undermined in both periods the 
collective-security commitment they had given themselves in a 
pious moment. 

THE PRACTICE OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

As important as their attitude to collective security in principle 
is the behavior of states in specific cases, which constitutes the 
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practice of collective security. Among the relevant aspects arc 
Great-Power initiative, the response of smaller states to it, their 
behavior as sanctionists, and their reactions as victims. 23 

If not always sufficient, the initiative and contribution to col¬ 
lective action by one or more Great Powers are a necessary 
practical condition of an at least temporary equilibrium level of 
commitment and resulting power preponderance in a particular 
instance of resistance to aggression. It will surprise no one that 
such initiative will be vitiated by the conflict over objectives 
among rival Powers and over methods among broadly coopera¬ 
tive states. Only on secondary issues involving minor offenders 
are the Great Powers likely to exercise joint initiative in a tran¬ 
sient concert. An instance is the use of force allegedly without 
belligerent intent by Yugoslavia against Albania and by Greece 
against Bulgaria in the early years of the League. The Powers in 
the Council called the delinquent states easily to order; the mere 
suggestion of sanctions was enough. A similar offense by Italy 
in the Corfu case, however, went unpunished. The case illustrated 
the power deformation of collective-security principles and the 
differentiation of their practical application behind a screen of 
ambiguities surrounding the distinction between “war” and “force 
short of war.” The victim rather than the Great-Power offender 
was penalized, to the acute resentment of other smaller states. In 
the war between Bolivia and Paraguay, no direct concern of the 
League Powers was at stake and the interests of the United States 
had to be taken into account. Hence, only a half-hearted and 
belated initiative was displayed. Matters are still worse when 
there are contrary interests. This has been the case with the Arab- 
Israeli conflict under the United Nations. Only when the interests 
of the Great Powers converged in time and purpose could the 
Security Council threaten enforcement; the actual fighting then 
stopped almost at once. The situation was similar in the cases of 
Indonesia and Kashmir. 

When a Great Power is the aggressor, the initiative of other 
Powers is awkwardly hesitant or nonexistent. Even the Covenant 
proved in two instances inapplicable to a major aggressor. The 
Corfu case has just been mentioned. In the Sino-Japanese “in¬ 
cident,” no serious initiative was taken to institute economic, let 
alone military, sanctions. The British desired to mediate and 
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compromise; the French conceived of collective security as in¬ 
applicable to the Pacific area; and the so-called Stimson Doctrine 
misconceived “nonrecognition” as a substitute for effective sanc¬ 
tions. The commitment under the Covenant was reduced to moral 
pressure and the League to impotence. There was no impact of 
the collective-security principle on the military-political balance 
in favor of the weaker victim. Aggression by a Great Power 
seemed to be safe. 

In the next instance, the colonial background and the European 
implications of the Italian aggression in Ethopia conspired to 
impede effective sanctions. The British hesitated between pref¬ 
erence for arrangements outside the League and support for col¬ 
lective security, and settled for collective security with limited 
liability. At one point, the British Foreign Secretary Sir Samuel 
Hoare took a strong stand for collective action to save a minor 
country with the aid of other smaller states. At another point, he 
tried with his French colleague Laval to make a deal with Italy 
to partition Ethiopia for allegedly the same purpose. The French 
opposed all measures, notably military, which might prevent the 
return of Italy to the work of “European reconstruction.” Their 
conception of the de facto limited scope of the League again 
placed a non-European country outside the “practical” extent of 
the obligation to effective sanctions. And the intervening re¬ 
militarization of the Rhineland extinguished the last remnant of 
leadership which had survived the confusion of purpose. Hence¬ 
forth, the initiative of the two leading League Powers was de¬ 
voted to a rapid dismantling of the economic sanctions. 

At last, determined initiative by the United States in the Korean 
case brought about fairly effective military intervention against 
aggression under the aegis of collective security. The Korean 
example can be used to illustrate the whole range from nonnative 
theory to a realistically debunked actuality of collective security, 
from a United Nations collective action to a Great-Power-di- 
rected coalition war using the symbolism of a universal organiza¬ 
tion. At the center is the solid fact of American initiative and 
major contribution to the nearest approximation of effective col¬ 
lective enforcement on record. The motivation of the United 
States was as complex as the case itself, and interacted with the 
instrumental aspect. On the one hand, the motivation comprised 
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collective-security principles as well as the concrete American 
interest in the security of occupied Japan and the global balance 
of power. On the other hand, the principles and the organization 
of collective security were instrumental in legitimizing the 
American-led intervention and reinforced it institutionally; but 
the presence and use of the American troops in Japan and the 
resources of a global Power were the equally indispensable in¬ 
struments for translating the principles into potent reality. 

To be sure, the need for the initiative and leadership of a Great 
Power injects all kinds of ambiguities into the pure theory of 
collective security. The full use of the institutional framework 
of a United Nations is necessary, and hardly sufficient, to counter¬ 
act the overwhelming military and political weight of the initiat¬ 
ing Great Power with respect to the other sanctionist states and 
the organization itself. Influence does and should correspond to 
input. A special type of military-political balance which would 
place “force under policy” collectively defined is necessary, how¬ 
ever, to make an action collective “in substance as well as in 
form.” 24 A Great Power must exert initiative if something like 
power preponderance against the aggressor is to be mustered be¬ 
hind the law of collective security. But the cooperating states 
in the organization must have a fair, or more than fair, share of 
codetermination if the political preponderance of the initiating 
Great Power in the sanctionist group is not to efface the collec¬ 
tive character of the action. The Korean action fully realized 
neither of the two types of preponderance by and for the United 
States in cooperation with others. As a result — both fortunately 
and unfortunately — the action was to a reasonable extent collec¬ 
tive in character, but remained indecisive in results. 

Korea illustrated fairly accurately the unequal interaction of 
the institutional and the geopolitical factors. Its ambiguities are 
preferable to the failure in the case of Ethiopia. There, the two 
categories of factors, instead of reinforcing each other at least in 
certain respects as motivations and instruments to collective 
action, tended to frustrate each other in all. 

The behavior of the smaller states favorable in principle to 
collective security is as uncertain as that of the Great Powers. 
They depend on the leadership of the major states and often 
press for action; but they lack as frequently the ability and will- 
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ingness to match their encouragement with corresponding con¬ 
tribution. They like to complain about the hesitations of the 
Great Powers; but they shrink from the consequences of a too 
vigorous initiative. Ad hoc collective security tends to deepen 
the maladjustments between them and the major Powers. When 
it comes to actual performance, the willingness of the smaller 
states to participate in sanctions must be distinguished from their 
ability to do so. The margin of power required for a substantial 
input is not always available to weak countries. Inequality of 
contribution by differentially powerful states may represent a yet 
greater but inverse inequality of burden relative to the available 
resources. This complicates the problem of a fair share. Still, the 
record of the smaller states is not too good. 

Two major classes of cases can be distinguished. Those which 
involve only smaller countries, such as the Chaco and the Arab- 
Israeli conflicts, do not raise the issue of collective security as a 
device for the protection of smaller against decisively more 
powerful states. It is a radically different matter when a Great 
Power is the aggressor. The collectivist smaller states pressed for 
precedent-making action against Japanese aggression in China 
for both moral and self-interested reasons. Their desire for 
greater share in relevant decisions, however, was not sustained by 
their willingness or ability to act economically and militarily in a 
correspondingly decisive fashion. This did not exactly promote 
equitable ratios between anticipated actual input, individual and 
collective advantage from an intervention, and desired influence 
in decision-making. Moreover, geopolitical realities contended 
with the desire to see the institutions of collective security 
strengthened. The small states sheltered by their geographical re¬ 
moteness from the particular conflict but exposed in their over¬ 
all security position could be and were the most determined. On 
the other hand, the generally strongly collectivist New Zealand 
was more cautious in view of its location in the Pacific area. 26 

In the Ethiopian case, the pro-sanctionist small states were 
prepared to support a Great-Power lead but afraid to move with¬ 
out a determined guidance. They wished for a telling demonstra¬ 
tion against Great-Power aggression, but feared to antagonize 
Italy and be left holding the bag after the Great Powers had come 
to terms among themselves. As could be expected in a weakened 
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system, the geopolitical factor reasserted itself over the institu¬ 
tional principle: Austria, Hungary, and Albania failed to par¬ 
ticipate in sanctions because of their location in the Italian sphere 
of influence. Conversely, the geographical closeness of politically 
hostile Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey induced these states to 
proffer a formal pledge of military support to Great Britain as a 
stimulus to all-out intervention. Even countries not too favorable 
in principle to a coercive League were prepared to implement 
economic sanctions, and oil-producing and controlling small states 
like Rumania, the Netherlands, and Iraq were ready for the vital 
oil sanctions, if they were decided upon. In due course, the vacil¬ 
lations of the leading sanctionist Powers dampened the elan and 
provided an excuse for the shortcomings of most smaller states. 
Such an excuse is not, however, available in the Korean case. 

Confronted with the fact of North Korean aggression, the 
lesser members of the United Nations were again influenced by 
their location with respect to the conflict itself and, in addition, 
to the East-West rift in general. Their attitudes ranged from full 
and active support of the American initiative to a critically 
detached neutralist position, while the Soviet bloc countries were 
isolated in their outright opposition to collective action. Actual 
contributions were in many instances made, gradated, withheld, 
or opposed in accordance with extraneous considerations rather 
than in deference to the commitment and the requirements of the 
concrete case. A major consideration was the particular state’s 
relationship of dependence, would-be “independence,’ 7 or hostil¬ 
ity toward the United States and its policies. A pattern of division 
of labor between the United States and the other non-Communist 
member-states emerged. The former assumed primary responsibil¬ 
ity and control on the strength of its material input. The latter, 
alive to the advantages of an implemented guarantee but anxious 
to limit the extent of their contribution and the armed conflict 
itself, sought to restrain the United States and to keep the action 
within jointly defined limits as the price of its collective character. 
And the United Nations itself was the coactive institutional 
framework of this multilateralism rather than a mere instrument 
of American national policy. 20 

However, the influence of member-states over the implementa¬ 
tion of the commitment should be in some relation to their actual 
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contribution. This was not always the case in the Korean instance. 
When the smaller states fail to do their full share in the enforce¬ 
ment, they weaken both the balance against the aggressor, the 
justice of their claim to more weight in the institutional equilib¬ 
rium, and their case as the primary “victims” of collective se¬ 
curity. 

An extreme instance is the reintroduction of neutrality into 
collective security. It nullifies in law or in fact the commitment 
of the neutrals. The neutral member-states cling to a passive role 
and accept the privileges of membership without more serious 
responsibilities. The Swiss retained their neutrality within the 
League and were exempted from taking part in military sanc¬ 
tions. A demand by Weimar Germany for a similar status was 
rejected. If an institutionally recognized neutrality is bad for a 
collective system, ad hoc neutrality with regard to a specific en¬ 
forcement action is worse. It is both a consequence and a cause 
of the system’s weakness. Immediately before and after the 
Ethiopian fiasco, a number of smaller countries, including tradi¬ 
tionally neutral states, set themselves up as the so-called neutral 
Powers. Even the sanctionist states sought a middle position as 
“neither neutrals nor belligerents.” The United Nations, too, 
came to know ad hoc neutrals in connection with the Korean 
situation. Their factual existence was formally sanctioned by the 
armistice agreement’s distinction between belligerents and neutral 
nations. 27 

Neutrality not only reduces to naught the commitment, but 
may also upset all equitable ratios between contribution, advan¬ 
tage from collective action, and influence over its course. The 
so-called neutrals in the United Nations, notably India and other 
Arab-Asian bloc countries, used their excessive influence to pose 
as “balancers” between the aggressor and the sanctionist states. 
In fact, they upset by their attitudes the equilibrium of the or¬ 
ganization with respect to both structure and collective-security 
commitment, and contributed greatly to the failure to array 
preponderant power and determination against the aggression. 
Neutrality as a legal status is inconsistent w r ith the law of collec¬ 
tive security and the idea of a “just war”; neutralism as a self- 
centered and relativistic state of mind and political attitude is still 
less consistent with the ideology of collective security postulating 
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interdependence and active involvement against “unjust aggres¬ 
sors.” The ideal attitude for smaller states would seem to be 
neither extreme neutralism nor satellite dependence but objec¬ 
tive impartiality in Great-Power disputes up to the point when a 
clear case of aggression calls for active participation in collec¬ 
tive enforcement. Much of what small states sow as subjects of 
collective security they may expect to reap as its objects. 

As objects of collective security, the smaller states are at a 
disadvantage in several respects. Collective security tends to be 
effective only against them and fails to operate for them at all or 
to protect them adequately. It does not concede sufficient in¬ 
fluence to the victim over the course and liquidation of a case. 

Offending smaller states arc not only the more likely targets of 
actual or threatened sanctions but are also much more vulnerable 
to them. Interdependence if backed by all-out sanctions is ulti¬ 
mately a deadly fact for all except global power; but even 
limited sanctions will demonstrate it promptly and efficiently to 
a minor country. The Great Powers not only dispose of more 
resources and bargaining power in their own right; they can also 
coerce lesser and especially neighboring countries into continued 
deliveries. Similarly, an embargo applied impartially to both sides 
is actually partial because it is fatal to the weaker side only. This 
was true of the general embargo imposed by Britain before the 
Italian aggression; it was no less true of the American neutrality 
legislation of the 1930*5 and the theory of a “revised” neutrality 
that would institute a general embargo in case of war. 28 Not even 
the one-sided economic sanctions against Italy could tip the 
balance in favor of Ethiopia, while a mere threat of sanctions or 
partial embargo sufficed to bring to terms a Yugoslavia, Paraguay, 
Israel, and the Netherlands. 

A special instance of a victimized culprit is the satellite ag¬ 
gressor acting as proxy for a Great Power. This is the ultimate 
perversion of the power-responsibility doctrine: the Great Power 
remains nominally free of its actual responsibility for the offense, 
and the puppet bears the consequences without collecting the 
fruits, if any, of the aggression — witness the part of the Soviets 
in the Greek and Korean “civil wars.” To be sure, the phenome¬ 
non is not peculiar to any era or system of security; but it is the 
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more damaging to collective security when the guilty Great 
Power can block action against its pawn-accessory. 

Yet all the theoretical and practical shortcomings of collective 
security notwithstanding, it remains a fact that joint measures 
were taken against Great Powers, directly against Italy and at 
least by implication against the Soviet Union and Communist 
China. In both cases the victims of aggression were small coun¬ 
tries. 

A victim of aggression can be beneficiary and victim of collec¬ 
tive security at the same time. This happens when the expecta¬ 
tions aroused by the general guarantee arc not realized ade¬ 
quately or at all. Then the small state suffers the consequences 
of the gap between the promise of the law and actual perform¬ 
ance. The League made no real attempt to protect the victim 
in the case of invaded China, violated Austria, and rump Czecho¬ 
slovakia. For Ethiopia, inadequate sanctions against the aggressor 
and the denial of positive assistance to the victim combined to 
leave virtually intact the “balance” between the two. Military 
sanctions and assistance enabled South Korea to escape the defeat 
of Ethiopia but did not produce the preponderance which would 
compensate sacrifice and destruction with complete success. 

In both instances, there was a real disparity between the input 
of the victim state and its influence over the case. Ethiopia had 
no voice in the Hoare-Laval plan, and the little voice she had 
initially in the League was smothered in polite applause when 
the end of sanctions was being decided over the protests of her 
Emperor. Where a member of the League fared ill, the nonmem¬ 
ber could not expect to fare better in the United Nations. South 
Korea was heard on crucial occasions but was not really consulted 
in advance on vital decisions either by the organization or by the 
principal sanctionist Power. Only the fact of mutual dependence 
for facilities in joint military operations gives the small victim 
state some influence. 

A small victim nation is not only ignored most of the time; 
it is likely to be exposed to the balancc-of-powcr type of adjust¬ 
ments within or without the framework of collective security. 
The succession of plans for unification, partition, and neutraliza¬ 
tion of Korea in response to changing political situation and for- 
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tunes of war was essentially akin to Sir Samuel’s varied responses 
to his Ethiopian dilemma. One may condemn the Hoare-Laval 
plan as an instance of cynical Great-Power and balance-of-power 
politics; but it could be and was defended by one of its authors 
on the high ground of conscience as the only alternative to gen¬ 
eral war or complete destruction of the attacked small country, 
misled to expect too much from collective security. 20 Today, 
many Koreans feel that they were victimized for similar reasons. 
Others feel that the South Koreans, having been saved by collec¬ 
tive security, set out to misuse it for their particular and exorbi¬ 
tant goals. The gap between the ideal and the actual in collective 
security as in other things is a fertile area for manifold and con¬ 
tradictory feelings of grievance. 

The limited amount of historical experience suggests rather 
grim reflections. First of all, the small victim state must be pre¬ 
pared to fight and face extinction without waiting for collective 
and specifically Great-Power approval and support. Second, con¬ 
sideration for the small state’s viewpoint will grow when it 
threatens catastrophic, even though self-destructive, behavior if 
its interests are not taken into account. In more favorable circum¬ 
stances, to be sure, Syngman Rhee heeded the lesson of Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s submission at Munich to the Great Powers and their 
interpretation of the general interest. By a diametrically opposite 
attitude he laid the basis for collective action and extracted sig¬ 
nificant concessions. In the final analysis, only when it itself 
accepts battle can a small state hope for others to join in order to 
avert the otherwise inevitable wider consequences of its defeat. 

THE DILEMMA OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 

Tentative conclusions concern, first, the position of individual 
states in collective security, and second, the system as such. 

States as subjects and producers of collective security fall into 
different categories as all-out supporters, cautious sympathizers, 
so-called neutrals, and actual opponents of collective enforce¬ 
ment. Moreover, in function of events, they may change from 
subjects into objects, from actual or potential givers into re¬ 
cipients and targets of mutual assistance. Performance in one 
capacity does not always match claims advanced in the other. 
Supporters of the principle of collective security will allow ex- 
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traneous considerations to qualify their conduct in concrete cases; 
and delegates of states skeptical about enforcement in principle 
may argue for more stringent sanctions against a specific ag¬ 
gressor, as Riddell of Canada did in the Ethiopian case. On the 
whole, states incline to extend their national interest in response 
to the requirements of collective security by only a small margin. 
There is little difference in this respect between the minor and 
the major states; the latter only lack the extenuating circumstance 
of a limited and uncertain influence over the course of a crisis. 
Immediate interests and risks contend successfully with the long- 
range interest in an effective security system; the dictates of ulti¬ 
mate self-dependence are often at variance with those of interde¬ 
pendence, still insufficient to affect decisively an offender with 
large resources. And the ratios of contribution, advantage, and ac¬ 
tual share in decisions with respect to a collective action tend to be 
too disparate among differently situated states individually and be¬ 
tween the smaller and the greater Powers as distinct groups. The 
less powerful victims of aggression are the first to suffer from the 
resulting disequilibrium with regard to the collective-security 
commitment. 

Collective security, no less than the balance of power, failed 
to realize its ideological promise of safeguarding weaker com¬ 
munities. Theoretically, the law of collective security is ideally 
suited to ensure the survival of smaller states in a world of 
multiplying contacts and frictions; in fact, it may aggravate their 
already precarious position. 

Membership in a collective-security organization imposes on 
weaker states additional strains and projects them into active 
involvement in all major issues of world affairs, frequently char¬ 
acterized by Great-Power conflicts. Additional dangers for 
smaller states, and ambiguities for collective security, seep into 
a weakened system through the gap between the promise of the 
law and actual performance by member-states. This is particu¬ 
larly the case when ad hoc collective security lacks an integra- 
tional connection between the material factors of power and 
geography, and the institutional norms. The community-creative 
expectations of mutual assistance are supplanted by the com¬ 
munity-destructive doubts, fears, and suspicions; states which 
attempt to pursue security on both disconnected planes at once 
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run the risk of tumbling in the chasm; minor countries in an ex¬ 
posed location tend to relapse into a passive status in the geo¬ 
political context as buffers, neutralized states, satellites, or par¬ 
titioned fragments; member-states do not extend to each other 
assistance irrespective of the geographic location of the victim 
or are subject to intimidation by a stronger neighbor-aggressor 
should they try to do so. And even when instituted, sanctions 
against the aggressor and assistance to the victim are not neces¬ 
sarily such as to equalize great power differentials between the 
two. As a result, the less powerful nonaggressivc states tend to 
be suspended in a precarious position between the reactivated 
“laws’ 1 of the balance of power and the promise of a discredited 
collective security applied ad hoc or not at all. They forfeit even 
the tentative guidance which could be derived from the conven¬ 
tional rules of the traditional principle. 

Moreover, the reliance of some of the exposed small countries 
on collective security in the earlier phases of the new dispensa¬ 
tion produced a feeling of security or at least a sense of collective 
rather than only individual responsibility for defense against 
aggression. This made such countries ill-equipped to deal with a 
concrete predicament in terms of their own power, morale, and 
self-reliance. However, the revisionist small states, opposed to the 
new principle in the name of the past, suffered in the end a no 
more enviable fate. Nor would the “independence” and “neutral¬ 
ity” of some countries today survive a collapse of the combina¬ 
tion of an imperfect collective security and a global balance of 
power which now protects them despite themselves. 

All the disappointments have not extinguished the interest of 
smaller states in an effective world organization. One of the rea¬ 
sons is their worsened position in the military-political equilib¬ 
rium. Technological change since the first days of collective 
security has been magnifying power differentials at a self-accel¬ 
erating rate, and the relative efficiency of offensive weapons has 
increased. Lesser countries can now assert themselves inde¬ 
pendently and successfully only against another small (or a dis¬ 
pirited great) state. 

In the course of the Second World War, most small states 
were unable to resist for any length of time the full impact of a 
major opponent. It is prudent to remember this fact, but it is not 
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a sufficient reason for writing off small states altogether as abso- 
lete strategic hazards in an era when Great Powers go down in 
swift defeat and a Greece and Yugoslavia were able to contribute 
significantly to the joint war effort. Impressed by their impor¬ 
tance for the security of others, lesser countries like Australia and 
Canada did not hesitate to claim a privileged role as “middle 
Powers” in the postwar organization of peace. 30 

Most recently, the difficulty of developing and maintaining a 
military establishment, however small, equipped with nuclear 
weapons or capable of resisting them, has deepened the depend¬ 
ence of exposed countries with limited means on those with large 
resources. Moreover, modern conditions of warfare tend to depress 
weaker and strategically located countries into the more or less 
passive role of air and naval bases — unless they manage to take 
refuge in a precarious, if often profitable, neutrality. Their posi¬ 
tion has been described as that of mere security zones, atom 
absorbers, stationary aircraft carriers, and jumping-off grounds 
for the defense of continents. It is possible to regard bases sym¬ 
pathetically as merely the physical expression of membership in 
a collective-security system, freely consented to by the host 
country; or they may be attacked by the contained Great Power 
as contrary to national sovereignty and independence. However 
evaluated, the number and geographic dispersion of bases for 
long-range delivery systems available to either of the two super¬ 
powers may be the decisive factor in determining both defensive 
and offensive superiority in a situation of “atomic stalemate.” 31 

Strategic imperatives cannot but press hard against claims to 
national and political self-determination of smaller communities. 
When the facilities of a country are required to improve the 
strategic posture of Great Powers, its external and internal situa¬ 
tion may be either strengthened, endangered, or altogether sub¬ 
verted according to its withholding capacity and the methods 
used by the more powerful state. Yet at a time when ultimate 
power is focused in an inanimate force at least as much as polar¬ 
ized in two super-Powers, even they are to some extent its 
satellites and fear to employ all-out war as the traditional instru¬ 
ment of national policy. They contend then for more or less 
dependent allies as an alternative and deterrent to war rather 
than as a preliminary to it. The balance of power is consolidated 
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by a balance of terror, pending its control by means of inter¬ 
national supervision and reduction of nuclear and conventional 
armaments. 

In a bleak situation, the responsible and politically mature lead¬ 
ers of smaller states anxious to preserve their independence are 
left with little option. They have to strive on against all odds for 
an effective collective-security system as an institutional deterrent 
to aggression, reinforcing and controlling to some extent the 
primary technological and political deterrents. They may try 
simultaneously to improve the position of their countries in the 
military-political equilibrium by means of individual and collec¬ 
tive integration of their resources. A hopeful trend for smaller 
states and collective security generally might be reversion to small 
and highly specialized armies. This might enable even lesser 
countries to make significant contributions to a collective secu¬ 
rity which would realize the idea of limited war under policy. 
If the new type of armies were not only small but also largely 
professional, this might facilitate the working of collective secu¬ 
rity itself: it might set the unifying ethos of professional honor 
against nationalistic divergencies and reduce emotional popular 
involvement in a collective action, which impedes the system’s 
requisite flexibility. 

Facile skepticism about collective security is as unwarranted 
as festive optimism. It is futile to deny or ignore geopolitical 
realities and compulsions in the flush of constitution-making and 
try to reorder sovereign states as it were alphabetically within 
an organization based on legal rights and obligations alone; in a 
period of disillusionment it is rash to discount completely a global 
institution of security. A working collective security rests on a 
favorable interaction of the normative ideology of collective secu¬ 
rity, the partly fulfilled conditions of its effectiveness, and the 
particularistic tendencies implicit in the concern of states with 
pressing immediate interests. In themselves, normative precepts 
and slender organizational devices will not prove sufficient most 
of the time to channel national purposes and resources reliably 
toward collective action; fixed divisions among nations introduce 
all kinds of rigidities into a system depending on an extremely 
elastic and far-sighed response to the abstract principle; and both 
governments and peoples tend to weight the anticipated costs and 
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risks more heavily than the advantages of implemented com¬ 
mitment. These facts will always hamper collective security 
pending a profound modification of the state system. Yet the 
available experience does not warrant a definitive judgment either 
way. 

To be sure, the sanctions of a decentralized system may or 
may not be applied and be forceful enough to counterbalance 
power differentials between aggressor and victim. The weaken¬ 
ing of the collective-security principle entails a concurrent re¬ 
assertion of unprincipled balancc-of-power politics. Too much 
comes to depend on an unpredictable concert or the uncertain 
initiative of one or more leading Great Powers. It is no longer 
possible to distinguish the role of the collective-security principle 
as a motive and/or instrument of national policy in such an 
initiative, when forthcoming. The result is “pragmatic” and “per¬ 
missive” collective security, attended by quasi-parliamentary 
balancing of influence on the part of sanctionist, aggressor, and 
neutral states for compromise instead of enforcement. Wilson’s 
“old game” is reintroduced in a new guise into the perennial 
quest for securin'. A balancing process of this kind is an indubi¬ 
table fact and may be an operational theoretical concept; but 
it is not collective security in any meaningful sense of the term. 
It is no more than traditional diplomacy in a new institutional 
setting, which w'ould surround the operation of any principle of 
security and bedevil its application. 32 

There is, however, no more historical or theoretical justifica¬ 
tion for the belief that genuine collective security occurs only 
when the sanctionist nations obey the principle and choose the 
long-range advantage of collective enforcement “at the expense 
of immediate security.” 33 Few if any interventions, including 
that in Korea, would live up to so austere a criterion. Nor has 
one to accept the contention that a collective intervention occurs 
only when the internationalist precept happens to coincide with 
a sufficient number of national interests. Rare indeed would be 
collective interventions of any kind if they depended on such a 
mechanical coincidence. There is no reason why “mere” compati¬ 
bility, rather than outright coincidence, of immediate and long- 
range requirements of national security should not induce par¬ 
ticipation in collective action; and why the compatibility or even 
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coincidence of such considerations should efface the collective- 
security character of an enforcement. 

It is self-evident that any political decision and action are the 
product of a number of considerations which have been weighed 
in the light of over-all national purposes. A single-minded and 
absolutely consistent devotion to collective security in complex 
situations is a mirage, and the line between a pragmatic and an 
opportunistic application is thin. There is only one demand which 
may reasonably be made at present on collective security, and in 
its behalf on countries opposed to violent or subversive curtail¬ 
ment of national independence: that the norms of collective secu¬ 
rity operate in all relevant instances as one class of motivations of 
national policy, and that they be flexibly applied when at all com¬ 
patible with national security of the nonaggressive states. Collec¬ 
tive security is not the only principle of international action. Its 
statesman-like application need not, therefore, imply either going 
to global war for every local disturbance of the peace or accept¬ 
ing as immutable a pattern of political control over nations which 
violates the principles of freedom and justice. 

Such caution implies that collective security among sovereign 
states neither has been nor ever can be an assured success, cither. 
Both the League’s ideal of legal certainty and spontaneous autom¬ 
atism, and the preference of the United Nations for political dis¬ 
cretion circumscribed by the principles of the Charter proved 
to be avenues to the already familiar dilemma, affecting interna¬ 
tional organization with respect to the collective-security com¬ 
mitment, too. Realistic, that is to say small, margins of restraint on 
the autonomy of the Great Powers promote a deadlock of discre¬ 
tionary powers and a discriminatory application of the commit¬ 
ment. Unrealistic, that is to say great, margins of equal restraints 
on all states produce a high, but disequilibrium, level of commit¬ 
ment as states fail to observe their obligations and attend to their 
interests by other means. Neither international organization has 
managed to evolve a compromise commitment which would be 
neither too low (i.c., be more than permissive), nor too much in 
disequilibrium. Instead, both organizations fell from disequilib¬ 
rium or deadlock into at best near equilibrium on a level of com¬ 
mitment too low to guarantee effective preponderance of power 
against aggression but at least incapable of generating unjustified 
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reliance on a fictitious promise of the law. They were subject to 
all kinds of differentiation, decentralization, and evasion. The 
inducement to, and expectation of, observance of the collective- 
security commitment on the part of the nonaggressive nations was 
not such as to nullify the tendency to nonobservance in the form 
of aggression on the part of states ready to seek violent change. 

This was fatal when the balance of power seemed to favor the 
would-be aggressors. The League fell prey to its institutional dis¬ 
equilibrium reinforced by the imbalance of power. The present 
internal deadlock or uncertain near equilibrium on a lowered level 
of the United Nations’ commitment is shielded from similar con¬ 
sequences by the reestablished balance of power and the new 
balance of terror between the opposing groups of states. Such 
a state of things depresses to a low estate the standing of the 
organization as an active component in international politics. 

Thus, the only indisputable conclusion about the collective- 
security commitment and the corresponding institutional equilib¬ 
rium is that they are not self-sustaining. As a historical fact, this 
is fairly obvious. When the United States initiated the collective 
intervention in Korea, it was motivated, among other things, by 
considerations of the American national interest in the global 
and local balance of power, and was aided by the necessary 
minimum of locally available mobile resources. Such more or less 
accidental support neither annuls the collective-security character 
of the resulting intervention, nor does it either exclude or guaran¬ 
tee joint intervention against a future aggression in less favorable 
circumstances. Neither do the balancc-of-power considerations 
involved in the Korean, Ethiopian, and other cases exclude the 
operation of other factors. British pro-sanctionist public opinion 
prevailed at least temporarily over the traditionalist outlook of 
His Majesty’s Government in the face of Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia. But, on the whole, the interwar depression and result¬ 
ing socio-economic disequilibrium depressed correspondingly the 
chances of effective collective security. Various aspects of con¬ 
stitutional and psychological equilibrium were a decisive factor 
in the Korean instance: the suddenness of the North Korean ag¬ 
gression weighted the extensive powers of the American execu¬ 
tive in favor of intervention against the anti-interventionist forces 
in Congress and anti-United Nations pressures at large; the ab- 
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sence of the Soviet delegate from the Security Council removed 
temporarily the check of the veto from the constitutional equilib¬ 
rium of the international organization. A collective intervention 
could be institutionalized. This fact lessened the maladjustments 
between the West and uncommitted Asians which a unilateral 
American action would have produced, while intangibles in criti¬ 
cal Asian attitudes continued to influence American policies with¬ 
out raising at all the question of a pow er equilibrium between the 
“independents” and the United States. 

It would be easier to trace the interaction of the domestic and 
international aspects of the institutional, military-political, and 
socio-economic equilibrium if the channels of international or¬ 
ganization had been used more cffcctvely. But even if the inter¬ 
relation can be merely suggested in regard to practice, it can be 
confidently asserted as a theoretical proposition. 

The dynamics of the collective-security commitment must be 
related to the other facets of the institutional equilibrium and 
the multiple equilibrium in its entirety. At best, military collec¬ 
tive security might shield the consolidation of a socio-economic 
and political equilibrium, which would in turn lay the long-range 
bases of more substantial security. Ad hoc nonintegrated global 
collective security has been performing its part of the relationship 
only inadequately. International organization might promote the 
larger equilibrium by evolving a satisfactory institutional equilib¬ 
rium with respect to its functional scope. 



chapter 4 THE FUNCTIONAL SCOPE 

The issue of functional scope is a focal point 
in the analysis: it relates international organization directly to the 
material and social environment of international relations; merges 
the problem of security into that of general welfare; and leads 
to the question of geographic scope, concerning global and 
regional organization. 

THF. NATURE OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

A progressive functional extension of international organization 
is hampered by nationalistic attitudes of member-states; more 
fundamentally, it has to cope with diverse precipitants of disequi¬ 
librium and a tendency to fragmentation at work in the environ¬ 
ment. 

Fragmentation occurred in the form of disintegrating European 
and colonial empires internationally; nationally it was character¬ 
ized by deepening class divisions within many societies. The 
search for postimperial reintegration in freedom has in fact 
amounted to a quest for a new equilibrium: between the nation 
and the larger international community, between the individual 
and variously defined groups. The liberal ideal is a dynamic 
equilibrium between diverse individual and group interests, nego¬ 
tiated into the compromise of a common good. It has had to con¬ 
tend, not always successfully, with ideologies of social and na¬ 
tional conflict which reject equilibrium in favor of dictatorial 
preponderance of a single class or nation, achieved in struggle. 
The apparently integrative movement from individualism to col¬ 
lectivism only aggravated existing social divisions; the chief claim 
of nationalism was to resolve them in a larger, national unity. 
Yet achievement did not always live up to the claim in the domes- 
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tic sphere and, in triumphing over internationalism, nationalism 
has definitely deepened divisions among nations. The contest for 
power preponderance has been anything but eased in an atmos¬ 
phere of mass psychosis. In the democracies, the interpenetration 
of domestic with foreign politics lias impeded the latter’s rational¬ 
ity, continuity, and flexibility. In the totalitarian systems, internal 
strains always threaten to intensify the attractions of external ex¬ 
pansion by the pressure of domestic necessity. 

Appeals to — and the appeal of — Social Darwinism, National 
Socialism, and Marx-Lcninism reinforced the conflictual side of 
the ideologically neutral, ambivalent tendencies in international 
politics. Such doctrines of conflict — together with the defensive 
reemphasis of realism in international dealings on the part of the 
democracies themselves — have pressed hard to supersede the 
ideas of men like Cobden, Mazzini, and Wilson. All major modern 
ideologies deny at least implicitly the adequacy of nationalism 
by aiming at ultimately global solutions. Idealist or expansionist, 
they pay tribute to world-wide interdependence. Yet all have 
shared in the failure to achieve integration above national di¬ 
visions. Neither an international projection of democracy nor 
international class solidarity and racial or ideological affinities 
intertwined with the myth of pan-movements were able to over¬ 
ride the limiting boundaries of the nation. 

Nationalism has spread and waxed stronger. Instead of liberal 
internationalism, there emerged the integral nationalism of the 
“Totalitarian Parochial State.” Instead of internationalist social¬ 
ism, the stage has been occupied by “socialized” nation and na¬ 
tionalized socialism. “National determinism” has in many in¬ 
stances supplanted national self-determination . 1 The reassertion 
of imperialism, this time compounded with totalitarianism, in 
Europe and elsewhere coincides with the passing of traditional 
colonial imperialism in the non-European world. There, the 
liquidation of the colonial era calls for a new dynamic adjustment 
between the formerly dominant and dominated cultures as 
well as within them. The badly shaken imperial nations and the 
turbulent anti-colonial peoples have yet to arrive at a balanced 
interpretation of the reciprocal assets and liabilities of the past; 
only then w'ill genuine moral equality between them facilitate 
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mutually beneficial communication of their particular values and 
planning for the future. 

To add economic to political nationalism proved to be a 
problematic contribution to the economic aspect of a stable inter¬ 
national equilibrium. The proponents of protectionism would 
have “fair” rather than “free” trade. They would supplant the 
economic equilibrium of the liberal era with a more equitable ad¬ 
justment between the requirements of world economy and the 
needs of national power and security. The less developed countries 
adopted protectionist devices in order to redress the imbalance 
between agricultural and industrial resources, and supplement 
political with economic independence; the totalitarian states 
sought autarchy as a precondition of external domination; and 
free-trade Britain embraced a system of discriminatory imperial 
preferences in the hope of consolidating her commonwealth and 
empire. In rapid — and partly causal — sequence, the peace settle¬ 
ment of World War I, the interwar economic depression, and 
post-World War II disruptions dramatized the shortcomings of 
neo-mercantilism while aggravating its methods . 2 

A special problem confronting international organization is 
the rise of ever new states. The formal aspects were mentioned 
in the discussion of recognition; more substantial is the problem 
of a balance between fragmentation and integration. 

The economic implications of political fragmentation have been 
subject to much fault-finding. Strictures should be qualified by 
the recognition of the greater effect and frequently lesser en¬ 
lightenment of the economic and social policies of the Great 
Powers; yet qualifications must not gloss over the many malad¬ 
justments characteristic of smaller countries that emerged from 
larger empires, be it in Latin America, Eastern Europe, the Near 
East, or Asia. There, the need is for a postfeudal as well as post- 
imperial socio-economic and political equilibrium. Traditionally 
static social structures with lopsided economics and, in some in¬ 
stances, a Malthusian imbalance between population and resources 
are exposed to the simultaneous impact of multiple revolutions. 
Anti-imperialistic nationalism prompts attempts to defy ultimate 
dependence on outside assistance; dependence on foreign capital 
worsens yet further the relationship between the more and the 
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less advanced countries. In many parts of the world today, these 
and other problems have to be coped with amid the insecurities 
peculiar to the power vacuum left behind by receding Western 
imperialism and tempting the imperial Soviets. Far from being 
complementary, the tasks of building new national communities 
and organizing the international community at the same time tend 
to frustrate each other . 3 

The major ideological agency of international fragmentation 
has been for years the principle of national self-determination. It 
was never, of course, the only principle governing a settlement; 
it had always to compete with other political, economic, and 
strategic requirements. In the first place, the interplay between 
the balance of power and national self-determination remained; 
only the aura of legitimacy had been transferred. All major bel¬ 
ligerents of the First World War and many of the Second World 
War proclaimed, more or less sincerely, the right of small nations 
to self-government; all practiced at one time or another, more or 
less aptly, the politics of the balance of power in violation of the 
principle . 4 In the second place, the apparently simple principle, 
when extended eastward, was brought to bear on areas with 
ethnically mixed populations and ran into two insoluble antith¬ 
eses: first, between the dynamics of nationality and the statics 
of the territorial basis of the state and sovereignty; second, be¬ 
tween the monistic implications of nationalism and the pluralistic 
structure of the societies in European, Asian, and African “Bal¬ 
kans.” The resulting territorial and minority issues have unsettled 
relations wfithin and between the newly independent countries 
and have encouraged intervention by local and remote Great 
Powers. 

When self-determination is identified w ith anti-imperialism, the 
problem becomes even more complicated. The benefit of the 
principle is then demanded for peoples still under imperial sway; 
it is denied by recent beneficiaries if an activated minority group 
asserts it against themselves. The self-accelerating and intrinsically 
limitless momentum of fragmentation is halted artificially. The 
dilemma is real, since neither continued disintegration nor the 
application of a dual standard is likely to produce stability in 
Asia any more than it did in Central and Eastern Europe. 

Continuing national self-determination was not among the 
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major assumptions of the League Covenant. An exception may be 
found in the privileged class of mandates; the rule was implicit 
in the protection of national minorities. The latter was an attempt 
to contrive a balance between the legitimate rights of individuals, 
the formerly subject and dominant nationalities, and the new or 
enlarged states. An internationally supervised equilibrium be¬ 
tween the nation-state and its multinational content was to replace 
the hitherto postulated coincidence of state and nation in ethnically 
mixed areas and consolidate the foundations of international 
peace; it was opposed by most of the affected smaller states as 
a discriminatory device for the perpetuation of domestic instabil¬ 
ity, external insecurity, and international conflict. Apprehensions 
of this kind were confirmed when, in the wake of the system’s 
failure, Nazi Germany perverted the idea of national self-deter¬ 
mination and protection of minorities into a tool of regional 
hegemony. After the Second World War, the United Nations 
sought with little success to universalize the protection of nation¬ 
ality as one of human rights . 5 

A different approach to an adjustment between nationality and 
state was propagated by advocates of cultural pluralism and na¬ 
tional federalism. The theory would restrict the state to nationally 
indifferent functions, while the several nationalities would enjoy 
corporate cultural autonomy. If nationality is to be depoliticized, 
the state would have to be denationalized. The critics would 
weigh claims to the right of national self-determination, pro¬ 
ducing ever smaller exclusive units, against the values of inter¬ 
national order, security, and welfare, and the capacity to imple¬ 
ment the right. They favor a diversified self-determination which 
would be exercised in favor of larger plural agglomerations for 
economic and military purposes, capable of meeting more ade¬ 
quately individual and group needs. But the different pluralistic 
projects and the protection of minorities have common flaws: 
they arc likely to weaken the state in a situation of persisting 
insecurity; and they underestimate the immanent statism of 
modem nationalism. The drive of nationality for independent 
statehood has actually continued and spread into the colonial 
field, in conformity with the provisions of the Charter for self- 
determination and despite growing skepticism over its “excesses” 
both within and outside the United Nations . 6 
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Thus, the forces of division and separatism continue to over¬ 
ride voluntary integration, and adverse tendencies frustrate at¬ 
tempts at equilibration. Yet both democracy and industrialism 
generate needs and expectations which will not be permanently 
reconciled in the formula of nationalism alone. Such temporary 
compromise has been disrupted in Europe; it can hardly be suc¬ 
cessfully reproduced in the emergent East. The alternative to a 
larger framework of purpose is economic stagnation, social con¬ 
flict, and crisis of democracy. It took two destructive wars for 
Europe to make the first hesitant and still largely abortive motions 
toward transcending her nationalisms in federative integration, 
partly in imitation of rhe more stable federal societies of the New 
World; and for member-states of international organization to 
concede to it at least nominally significant functional scope. 

THE DYNAMICS OF FUNCTIONAL SCOPE 

An international organization is in equilibrium with respect to 
its scope when the functional (and geographic) extent of its 
jurisdiction corresponds to the internationally relevant phenomena 
of interdependence on the one hand, and the willingness of mem¬ 
ber-states to yield the requisite measure of domestic jurisdiction 
or sovereignty on the other. The first part of the criterion stresses 
the objective need, the second the subjective disposition of the 
member-states; the two, needless to say, do not always match. 
The functions to be exercised arc in the realm of military-political, 
social, economic, cultural, and other relations. An organization 
will be better able to realize its purposes if its scope is both 
extensive and in an equilibrium position. 

The dynamics of functional scope consists of the growth and 
decline in the actually exercised functions and powers of an 
international agency. There is, first, the changing and progres¬ 
sively expanding international relevance of diverse phenomena; 
second, there are the varying responses of member-states to the 
often contradictory demands of cooperation and immediate self- 
interest . 7 In a progressive equilibrium movement, a reciprocal 
stimulation of expanding international activities, needs, and juris¬ 
diction would maximize integration. In a rational world bent on 
maximizing national and international welfare, the distribution of 
domestic and international jurisdiction (and the distribution of 
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economic assistance through either national or multilateral chan¬ 
nels) would depend on calculations of marginal utiliry in terms of 
the rising economic and political liabilities and diminishing re¬ 
turns from unilateral efforts. Yet experience docs not quite point 
to such a pattern. 

The League’s originally too narrow functional scope was far 
short of actual requirements. This set off pressures for extending 
its “technical” activities, as even the limited readiness of members 
for international regulation in such matters surpassed initial ex¬ 
pectations. But the League did not get beyond isolated stop-gap 
measures of economic aid and reconstruction — implemented by 
traditional methods of private banking — and expert analyses 
with only intellectual authority. One economic conference gen¬ 
erated another, but none produced long-term programs which 
would express the interrelation of the domestic and the interna¬ 
tional aspects of a cumulative global depression. League activities 
concerning colonial mandates, national minorities, police, and 
cultural matters, too, were narrowed down by the assertion of 
national sovereignty on the part of members. Moves initiated in 
the 1930's to extend the socio-economic functions of the League 
and make them into the principal concern of a non-coercive uni¬ 
versal organization w ere too one-sided and came too late to mat¬ 
ter. As a result, the activities and jurisdiction of the League never 
became sufficiently extensive to redress its initial functional dis¬ 
equilibrium. 

After another war, the founders of the United Nations set out 
deliberately to learn from the inadequacies of the disowned 
parent organization. They contemplated a measure of military- 
political integration for security and provided for functions in 
socio-economic, colonial, cultural, and human-rights matters suffi¬ 
ciently extensive to be in some relation to objective needs. Yet the 
actually available jurisdictional powers were curtailed by a coun¬ 
terbalancing reemphasis of domestic jurisdiction on the part of 
members unwilling to go too far in international interventionism. 
United Nations organs were confined to promotion, coordination, 
and recommendations, and were given little leeway in direct 
operational activities; the progress over the Covenant with regard 
to the scope of contemplated functions was seemingly offset by 
regression to a more arbitrary domestic jurisdiction in matters 
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other than enforcement. In the theory of the Charter, the United 
Nations received an extensive functional scope with limited in¬ 
ternational jurisdiction. 

At San Francisco, the smaller states especially insisted on the 
interdependence of the various aspects of the international equi¬ 
librium, and stressed the importance of social problems as the 
“basic factor,” constituting the “very essence” of the new organ¬ 
ization. Representative statements abounded in expressions like 
“balance” and “checks and balances.” They emphasized organized 
military enforcement and the right of smaller states to take appro¬ 
priate part in it; but the “negative side” was to be counterbal¬ 
anced by the “positive side” of a constructive approach which 
would reflect a “new conception of international affairs” in a 
“social century.” Freedom from want and freedom from fear of 
external aggression were considered inseparable. 8 

Attitudes differed in regard to the price of effective interna¬ 
tionalism. The United States, prosperous and jealous of its sover¬ 
eignty, did not wish to have the international organization “pene¬ 
trate directly into the domestic life and social economy of the 
member states.” The Soviet Union, committed to a social ideol¬ 
ogy alien to the majority in the organization, was yet more 
anxious to screen its revolution and impede joint promotion of 
evolutionary changes elsewhere. And the more self-confident 
among the smaller states, sensing in their potential the promise 
of future power, also desired to protect the “classical conception 
of the exercise of sovereignty” against all interference. Only the 
more tried smaller states were ready to accept as a hopeful 
tendency both the abandonment of the principle of unanimity 
and the discriminatory limitation of sovereignty foreseen by the 
Charter. 9 

In actual practice, there has been little difference between 
major and minor states when it came to conceding powers and 
scope to the organization; their attitude to specific projects has 
been determined chiefly by calculations of anticipated sacrifice 
and advantage. 10 Most beneficiaries of international cooperation 
prefer the multilateral global approach through the United Na¬ 
tions to the bilateral and regional type of economic assistance. 
Their chief criterion is assurance against economic and political 
domination; their conclusions agree with those of the experts who 
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favor the United Nations method as a means to more economical 
spreading of burdens and pooling of resources. Some observers 
would apply more generally the structural principles of some of 
the specialized agencies, and formalize in voting procedures and 
representation the de facto unequal contribution and weight of 
major and minor states in organs like the Economic and Social 
Council; this might stimulate the use of United Nations channels 
by the principal industrial Powers. Yet the existing pattern of 
balancing informal influence and interests of primarily beneficiary 
and chiefly contributing states within the United Nations seems 
adequate enough to implement the functional scope conceded to 
the organization from case to case and limited by considerations 
of a different order. Weighted representation and vote would 
become acute issues only at a much higher level of international 
jurisdiction and integration. 

So far, the welfare activities of the United Nations have con¬ 
cerned chiefly the immediate postwar reconstruction and relief, 
short- and long-range trade and monetary questions, technical and 
other assistance to underdeveloped countries, promotion of health 
and education, and the formulation of minimum rights and stand¬ 
ards. A growing number of organs, commissions, and specialized 
agencies has sought to promote a dynamic socio-economic equi¬ 
librium on an international scale, in the face of a widening gap 
between standards of living in the advanced and the less de¬ 
veloped countries, and between the w orld supply of food and the 
growing world population. 

Among the goals is a balanced development of interdependent 
areas of concern such as food and industrial resources, health 
and productivity, technical skills and more general education; 
diffusion and mutual adaptation, rather than unilateral imposition, 
of skills, techniques, and standards in technical, educational, 
health, labor, and other matters; and the discovery of a common 
denominator, rather than a premature synthesis, in the realm of 
cultural and ideological differences in general, and in matters such 
as human — including political and social — rights in particular. 
The problem of method bears on the alternatives of a multilateral 
or bilateral, regional or global, short-term or long-term approach; 
rapid industrialization or a balanced development concentrating 
first on immediate food requirements and informed by the ulti- 
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mate objective of a diversified international economic equilib¬ 
rium; and many other questions. In attempting to cope with these 
tasks, the United Nations agencies have directly operated mainly 
in the expanded technical assistance program and in relief, refugee 
aid, and health and educational schemes, continuing the impres¬ 
sive tradition of UNRRA. In most respects, however, the United 
Nations remains confined to indirectly promotive coordination 
and recomcndations. 

The surface reasons are constitutional and financial. In regard 
to the constitutional reasons, the issue of inward-oriented promo¬ 
tive and outward-oriented preventive national jurisdiction of 
member-states is of course a factor, although a less serious im¬ 
pediment than might have been expected. United Nations organs 
have indulged in a fairly broad — some would say too broad — 
construction of their jurisdiction in matters however remotely 
affecting international peace; the clause is not meant to apply to 
specialized agencies; and actual operations and resolutions backed 
by major states have a practical impact which counteracts the 
lack of explicit authority over national resources and policies. 11 
As to the funds made available for United Nations-sponsorcd 
multilateral programs by the member-governments, most particu¬ 
larly the conspicuously involved United States, they have been 
relatively small. Yet both constitutional and financial limitations 
only indicate the deeper causes rooted in the contemporary ideo¬ 
logical and power conflicts on the one hand, and in vested sec¬ 
tional and national interests in traditional methods and the exist¬ 
ing socio-political status quo on the other. Where interests meet, 
the United Nations agencies have been able to initiate and carry 
through varied socio-economic programs combining self-help 
and mutual aid on an extensive geographic scale. 

When it comes to dependent communities and their rise to self- 
government, the record of the United Nations is equally am¬ 
biguous. Unlike the League, the United Nations is committed to 
continued national self-determination, especially in the colonial 
realm, implemented in ways which would not injure the inter¬ 
national community as a whole; like the League system of man¬ 
dates, the United Nations approach to trust and nonself-govcrn- 
ing territories registers the interplay of conflicting influences, 
including the strategic and other concerns of the administering 
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Powers, pressures of public opinion, and the resurgence of the 
colonial peoples. At present, the argument between colonial and 
anti-colonial Powers over national self-determination and inter¬ 
national jurisdiction is inseparable from the cold war. That 
makes for a forcible rather than peaceful and concerted progres¬ 
sion toward self-government and independence. It has proved 
impossible even to define authoritatively to the satisfaction of all 
concerned the “factors” requisite for either. But the authority ot 
the United Nations in regard to trusteeships and nonsclf-govern- 
ing territories has been steadily growing . 12 

As full rights of membership continue to be extended to ever 
more political communities with larger pretensions than sub¬ 
stance, the United Nations itself is in danger of incurring a struc¬ 
tural disequilibrium. Already, the delicate balance between the 
West and the non-Communist East within the organization is 
awkwardly poised — and antagonized colonial Powers oppose 
with growing resentment the interference of the General Assem¬ 
bly, swayed by ex-colonial members, in matters reserved in their 
view to the Trusteeship Council or to domestic concern. It is 
more and more apparent that the functional scope of the United 
Nations would profit by combining provisions for fragmentation 
by way of national self-determination with a complementary con¬ 
cern for the integration of new and old independent political 
communities on a larger basis. 

These and other unruly facts of life have dimmed the wartime 
dream of security as an “undisturbed social life,” and of a peace 
which would bring nations actively together. The problem of 
power has not been “tamed.” 13 Piecemeal functional cooperation 
in chiefly economic matters is not a self-sufficient alternative to 
an authoritative law and organization of collective security. There 
is no clear separability, priority, or causation, but the lack of mili¬ 
tary-political adjustment is certain to maximize the intrusion of 
pow r cr considerations into socio-economic relations and reinforce 
ideological antagonisms. It is therefore crucial that global realiza¬ 
tion of cither an intcgrational adjustment of the military-political 
equilibrium into greater conformity with the principles of col¬ 
lective security, or an effective system of international control 
and limitation of national armaments has been impossible. The 
perhaps unique opportunity of the year 1919 for the democratic 
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Powers was missed; since then, there has been no real second 
chance. The nonaggressive nations failed to preserve prepon¬ 
derant power and purpose which would encourage others to a 
cooperative rather than expansionist response to growing inter¬ 
dependence; they were no more willing than the aggressive Pow¬ 
ers to merge limited resources in a collective military establish¬ 
ment— thus expanding the functional scope of international or¬ 
ganization— and continued to rely on strictly national defense 
potentials and particular alliances. A very real “disarmament” is 
implicit in international specialization of production; no nation 
can, however, be the first to undertake it in a situation of com¬ 
petitive balancing of military might. 

The pervasive circularity which vitiates attempts to resolve the 
crucial problems of international relations bars both one-sided 
disarmament and linear one-factor approaches. A limited advance 
toward security and welfare, combining the requirements of 
stability and change, might result only from a pragmatic adjust¬ 
ment of the multiple interactive process, exploiting opportunities 
for international cooperation and integration as they arise. 

THE DILEMMA OF FUNCTIONAL SCOPE — AND OF GLOBAL 

ORGANIZATION 

Hitherto, the functional scope of international organization has 
been seriously circumscribed. Among the reasons arc conflicts of 
states, ideologies, and cultures; the cult of national sovereignty 
and vested interests; and the by-passing of existing international 
facilities in larger undertakings such as the European Recovery 
Program. International organization thus faces a dilemma in re¬ 
gard to functional scope, too. An objectively unrealistic, or nar¬ 
row, functional scope means disequilibrium in relation to the 
actual needs of interdependence; an objectively realistic, or ex¬ 
tensive, scope will be frustrated as one group of member-states 
reacts against the one-sided internationalism of another group by 
emphasizing domestic against international jurisdiction and em¬ 
ploying other channels free from undcsired interference. The first 
horn impaled the League, the other has been hurting the United 
Nations. 

In relating the institutional to the multiple equilibrium, the 
United Nations was an improvement over the League: it reversed 
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the earlier assumption, that military-political and socio-economic 
problems were separable, into a recognition of their interrelation 
and proposed to implement the relationship. It is true that the 
United Nations has not operated directly in many fields and has 
tended to intensify at least as much as to integrate the multistate 
system; modern international law and organization continue to 
lack both a firm hold over military force and a living basis of 
widespread emotional allegiance among directly benefited in¬ 
dividuals, which would enhance their functional efficiency as 
instruments of social control and controlled change. Yet, such 
as they are, the activities of the United Nations in transmuting 
colonialism into new forms and promoting a more satisfactory 
distribution of welfare for long-range security are taking shape 
as an essential, if limited and controversial, function of the or¬ 
ganization in world affairs. 

The inconclusive over-all record of both the League and the 
United Nations goes far in explaining why there is such a diver¬ 
gence of attitudes toward the very idea of international organiza¬ 
tion. It may be seen as the projection of the democratic principle 
into international relations; or it may be viewed as a new means 
for implementing the ancient imperial principle of law and order. 
It is possible to be a zealous advocate and expect from global 
organization a fundamental reshaping of international politics, 
view it with skepticism as diminishing the feeling of responsibility 
on the part of the Great Powers, or reject outright the possibility 
of an effective organization of the multistate system. 14 

In fact, international organization is only one, more or less 
active and forceful, factor in the process of international politics; 
and specific arrangements are in turn only one element in the 
organization's effectiveness. It is therefore unwise to expect too 
much and be embittered by less than total achievement; it is 
only mildly interesting to deliberate whether the conception of 
this or that organization was a better one. The League has been 
described as coordinate, the United Nations as organic because it 
is more centralized. 15 Theoretically, a centralized organic struc¬ 
ture with a measure of military-political and socio-economic inte¬ 
gration would seem more fit to develop and maintain a multiple 
equilibrium. Similarly, the eclectic approach of the Charter to the 
problem of peace and security seems superior to the somewhat 
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formalistic emphases of the Covenant. But the difference between 
an institutional blueprint and effective institutionalization in 
actual operation is tremendous. On the face of it, the United 
Nations was initially closer to an equilibrium position with re¬ 
gard to structure, security commitment, and functional scope. It 
has been, however, more vulnerable to the described dilemmas 
and from a deadlock tended to fall hack into decentralization, 
near-equilibrium on a lower level of performance, or outright 
disequilibrium reminiscent of the League. A major, if somewhat 
extraneous, point in favor of the United Nations has been the 
more determined support by at least one Great Power. Yet the 
price is unpredictability and occasional opportunism. 

In the question whether international law and organization 
can control military-political and socio-economic events and 
counteract geopoliticallv rooted tendencies, or are more likely 
to be subverted by them, the burden of evidence favors the sec¬ 
ond alternative. Most of the resulting developments have con¬ 
spired to turn organizing genius from the global to the regional 
approach to securin' and welfare. The disequilibrium or deadlock 
of international organization has encouraged regional decentral¬ 
ization; the trend to horizontally expanding functionalism has 
been at least equaled by the drive to enlarge the vertical power 
structures of major states by the addition of dependable allies and 
dependent satellites. Collective security and national self-deter¬ 
mination have failed to reinforce each other as anticipated; their 
respective power deformations tend to converge in regional pat¬ 
terns centered in a hegemonic Great Power. 'T his applies to the 
self-determination of the Soviet as well as the French Revolution, 
to the United Nations as well as the Atlantic Charter and Wil¬ 
son’s League. All experienced, sooner or later, the submergence 
of many smaller communities in a Great Power’s regional orbit of 
domination, be it Napoleon’s continental system, Nazi Germany’s 
Lebcnsraum, Imperial Japan’s coprosperity sphere, or Soviet 
Russia’s carnp of peace and socialism. 

Historical experience backed political analysis in persuading 
many that regionalism was the natural pivot in the cycles of 
fragmentation and integration, and, therefore, the obvious focus 
for international organization as well. 
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Regionalism is supposed to introduce a touch 
of realism into international organization. It should narrow the 
gap between a general system and the particular facts of power 
and geography; regional organization might serve as a medium 
for the reciprocal adjustment of the institutional framework, to 
which it pertains, and geopolitical conditions, to which it can be 
more easily adapted. Whereas global organization seeks in vain 
to uphold the principle of general interests and interdependence, 
its regional offshoot is a frank concession to the limited reach of 
national interests and capacities and their gradual shading off in 
geographic space. Advocates of regionalism postulate a more 
intimate sense of community and of common dangers within a 
regional compass; this should serve as a basis for closer and more 
reliable cooperation, and advance integration and planning for 
security and welfare. In a closer association of only a few part¬ 
ners sharing concrete interests, the growing liabilities and dimin¬ 
ishing advantages from each additional given and received com¬ 
mitment should have a better chance than in a general system to 
cancel themselves out and ensure maximum possible joint secu¬ 
rity. The same should be true of functional scope with respect to 
regional welfare. In this fashion, more authoritative regional in¬ 
stitutions would stabilize a more specific guarantee of mutual 
assistance and a more extensive functional scope in a position of 
equilibrium with the heightened ability and willingness of mem¬ 
ber-states to perform. 1 

Yet many of the advantages of regionalism and all of its con¬ 
sistency with global organization depend on the extent to which 
the two organizational forms are in reciprocal equilibrium. 
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THE GLOBAL-REGIONAL EQUILIBRIUM 

The requirements of such equilibrium are similar for all com¬ 
posite organization, and similar to those of the structural equilib¬ 
rium of organs. They involve, again, two major criteria. First, the 
different organizational forms — in this case the global and the 
regional institutions — are in equilibrium individually and re¬ 
ciprocally when the scope of their respective functions corre¬ 
sponds to their geographic scope, the composition of their mem¬ 
bership, and the needs they are to serve. Second, the two forms 
must mutually reinforce each other bv a proper differentiation of 
their functions on the one hand, and their reciprocal integration 
under the over-all control of the more inclusive body on the 
other. The differentiation and distribution of functions should be 
such as to make the two forms complementary and only poten¬ 
tially substitutive; the criterion should be the fitness of either type 
of organization to perform the allotted tasks more effectively. 
Ideally, a measure of competition between the central organiza¬ 
tion and its subdivisions would promote a progressive equilibrium 
between them and help expand the total functions and powers of 
the composite organization. 

To meet these requirements, the regional organizations must 
have a primarily internal focus, i.e., must be chiefly concerned 
with intraregional peace, security, and welfare, leaving priority in 
inter- and extraregional security and other problems to the world 
body; the integration of the two forms is furthered by structural 
and functional dovetailing, mutual checks and overlapping mem¬ 
bership, and the ultimate supremacy and control of the central 
body acting as a coactive framework for regional arrangements. 
Integration can go with considerable autonomy for the regional 
bodies; but a virtual substitution of unintegrated regional arrange¬ 
ments for a weakened world organization upsets the reciprocal 
equilibrium and leaves wide open all gaps. 

The architects of the League did not aim deliberately at an 
equilibrium between the world organization and the regional un¬ 
derstandings; in a merely coordinate system there also seemed to 
be no need for centralized control over an organic integration of 
the two forms. Their respective functions were neither defined 
nor differentiated; joint membership of individual states in parallel 
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systems would supply the main, if tenuous and often confusing, 
link. Later compromises between central authority vested in the 
Council and regionalized enforcement embodied in the Draft 
Treaty and the Geneva Protocol were opposed by the world¬ 
wide multircgional organization, the British Commonwealth. But 
together with the inadequacy of the Covenant, these models in¬ 
spired the framers of the Charter to seek an organically integrated 
equilibrium between the general organization, the regional ar¬ 
rangements, and the provisions for individual and collective self- 
defense. It was justly felt that the issue might determine the suc¬ 
cess or failure of the United Nations as a whole. 2 

A workable compromise between the requisite autonomy for 
regional arrangements and their equally necessary subordination 
to central authority would check two undesirable developments: 
first, the dangers of competitive balancing of pow'er among re¬ 
gional alliances too independent from central authority; second, 
the spread of paralysis from a deadlocked central authority to 
too subordinate regional bodies. An important means to that end 
was a painstaking distribution of powers and differentiation of 
functions: the world organization w'as assigned primary responsi¬ 
bility for general security and w elfare; the regional arrangements 
were entrusted with primary responsibility for the pacific set¬ 
tlement of disputes and supplementary responsibility for enforce¬ 
ment. The Security Council and a Military Staff Committee sus¬ 
ceptible of regional decentralization were to ensure central con¬ 
trol in matters of security. An arbitrary use of the veto in the 
Security Council would, however, paralyze regional enforce¬ 
ment, too. This imbalance in favor of central authority was re¬ 
dressed by the provision for collective self-defense, itself in 
turn checked by the requirement of previous “armed attack” and 
the ultimate authority of an active Security Council. Individual 
and collective self-defense is authorized until the Council has 
acted and, by implication, when it fails to act. It is thus only po¬ 
tentially substitutive for general intervention; it reinsures re¬ 
gional autonomy and self-help but does not impair the supremacy 
of an effective global organization. 

Senator Vandenberg’s decisive formula was inspired by the 
desire to find a mean in the interests of the United States as one 
of the sponsors of an authoritative global organization and as the 
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leader of the regional Inter-American system. The concern con¬ 
tinues, but the global-regional equilibrium has been recently inter¬ 
preted in favor of regional organization. It is therefore useful to 
remember that the original compromise was intended to reinsure 
potential victim states rather than to facilitate the side-stepping of 
the world organization when it is ready and able to act. 3 

The dynamics of the global-regional equilibrium is bounded by 
the ideal extremes of a universal organization without regional 
subdivisions and a completely regionalized international organiza¬ 
tion. A cyclical process registers the recurrent weakening of the 
global body and attendant proliferation of regional arrangements 
on the one hand, and subsequent returns to global organization de¬ 
spite tendencies to the contrary on the other. The univcrsalist 
purists would expunge regionalism and with it the antagonistic 
features of the balance of power and spheres of influence. Wilson 
and Hull leaned in that direction, reacting against the regional and 
particular alliances which had disrupted the Concert and the 
League systems. On the other hand, during World War II, the 
French defended regional organization as the basic component 
rather than infraction of collective security; Churchill and Roose¬ 
velt favored a decentralized system of continental organizations; 
and a whole school, yet to be discussed, agitated for Grcat-Power- 
centered regionalism. In fact, a new global organization, the 
United Nations, was established and has failed, where the League 
had not even seriously tried, to contain the trend to regional de¬ 
centralization. A Western system of alliances evolved under the 
Charter’s provision for collective self-defense, and a Soviet net¬ 
work under another of the Charter’s escape clauses for centrally 
unfettered regionalism. 4 

Recurrent regional decentralization thus constitutes the more 
conspicuous half of the entire cycle. It reflects the declining faith 
in the general guarantee attending postwar realignments into 
fixed political divisions. In terms of the equilibrium analysis, 
regional disintegration occurs under the pressure of converging 
and intersecting disequilibria and deadlocks in the world organiza¬ 
tion, manifest in its lopsided structure, reduced and decentralized 
commitment to mutual assistance, and a functional scope inade¬ 
quate for military-political and socio-economic integration on a 
global scale. The ideal of a stable and progressive global-regional 
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equilibrium is then subverted into an unstable equilibrium: there 
is little or no mutual reinforcement and countervailing self-asser¬ 
tion of the general organization against encroaching regionalism; 
and the progressive weakening of the global body is accelerated 
by each successive increase in the number and functional scope 
of the regional bodies. 

In both theory and practice, the original compromise is revised 
to fit the new position. The symptoms and indices are many. 
There is, first, an expedient redistribution of functions between 
the two forms and, second, the relaxing of reciprocal integration 
and central control. The global organization is superseded as the 
principal enforcement agency of collective security; the regional 
bodies cease to be only potentially substitutive and are substituted 
in fact. Advance military integration and planning arc transferred 
to regional alliances as more likely to ensure certain and timely 
performance. The world body is depressed from a controlling 
into a subsidiary and ancillary position. It is to conciliate rather 
than coerce; legitimize regional systems rather than implement 
centralized enforcement; and extend ad hoc its sanction or dele¬ 
gate authority to states acting in self-defense rather than organize 
security in a systematic manner. It is to help negotiate political 
settlements before or after a breach of peace. In a word, it is to 
serve as a safety valve, a moral force, and should not try to be 
simultaneously plaintiff, sheriff, and judge. Its major object is 
supposed to be peaceful development for welfare, not military 
security. 

Not the least attraction of the League for France was its useful¬ 
ness as a connecting framework and legal basis for her network 
of alliances. The same role has now been assigned by many to the 
United Nations w T ith regard to NATO and the rest of the West¬ 
ern security system. Only the minority position of the Soviet 
bloc countries prevents them from trying to appropriate the 
League’s successor for a similar purpose. Both organizations 
shifted their focus gradually to functions other than the enforce¬ 
ment of security. There is a tendency to forget, however, that the 
theory of the revised global-regional balance appears valid only 
from the vantage point of one particular regional system. Applied 
generally, it leads to competitive claims on the legitimizing au¬ 
thority of the general organization, weakened in its capacity to 
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determine impartially guilt and innocence in a breach of peace. 
Besides, the trend reduces the prestige and vitality of the global 
body, alienates from it all but fitful support and respect of crucial 
states, and threatens to deliver it into the hands of members 
enamored of mediation and appeasement. 5 

There are other adverse consequences. The revised balance, or 
rather disequilibrium, is likely to involve competition among re¬ 
gional alliances and inconsistencies between the general and the 
regional security system. Competitive regional systems may be 
the necessary instruments for maintaining a disturbed global equi¬ 
librium of power; their rise certainly aggravates the disequilib¬ 
rium of the general organization with respect to both its security 
commitments and the regional organizations themselves. The ideal 
of Great-Power concert for a collective security controlling the 
balance-of-power dynamics yields to the fact of Great-Power- 
centered antagonistic alliances. There, the shift is from internal 
to external focus. A regional arrangement is no longer meant to 
make concrete the abstract general commitment for states within 
a region and to localize a possible conflict by delimiting in ad¬ 
vance the area of additional obligations; it specifies in effect the 
general commitment against a suspected aggressor from outside 
the region. The term “collective security” is used loosely to de¬ 
note any military system jointly organized by several states. Inte¬ 
gration of such particular systems into a controlling world or¬ 
ganization is out of the question, inasmuch as it would acquaint 
the suspected fellow-member with measures actually taken against 
him. 

Such a state of things reduces to the vanishing point the always 
problematic political and ideological, as distinct from nominal 
legal, consistency of the two forms. If a frozen status quo dis¬ 
credits the abstract morality of the idea of collective security, 
frozen alliance ties can inhibit as seriously a flexible and impartial 
response to the abstract imperatives of the general commitment; 
active participation of major states in both organizational forms 
distorts then the implementation of their reallocated functions, 
which it was supposed to coordinate. Theoretical incompatibility 
may be resolved when a specific case of aggression happens to 
make complementary the nominally consistent terms of the 
general and the regional treaties. Such a convergence is assumed 
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for the Western system of alliances and its relation to the United 
Nations. A contrary aggressor-victim relation may, however, 
turn theoretical inconsistency into actual contradiction, and re¬ 
veal a particular arrangement as an instrumentality of aggression 
or support for aggression against the general system. This was 
substantially the case with the Soviet system in regard to the 
North Korean and Communist Chinese aggression. A less flagrant 
contradiction between regionalism and general collective secu¬ 
rity appeared in the Guatemalan case; it will be discussed 
presently. 

To be sure, a regionally promoted balance of power may ulti¬ 
mately encourage resort to the larger organization by making 
aggression unattractive and raising the costs of competitive arma¬ 
ments to the point of uncconomically diminished returns. Yet the 
recurrent rebound to a general organization, the second move¬ 
ment of the cyclical fluctuation between the two forms, is due 
not only to calculations of marginal utility and to the actual or 
potential usefulness of a world body. It is caused also by the 
inadequacies of the narrower and allegedly much more effective 
organizational form. An inquiry into the internal equilibrium of 
regional organizations and alliances will disprove some of the 
facile assumptions about regionalism as the best practicable ap¬ 
proach to security and the necessary preliminary stage to global 
community integration. 

First about the structure of regional organizations. Practically 
none has surpassed the powers which would accrue to the Secu¬ 
rity Council under a fully implemented Charter. This is true of 
the Organization of American States, the British Commonwealth, 
if it can be described as a regional organization, the Little Entente, 
and in the final analysis, of NATO, too. A structural equilibrium 
among unequally powerful states is more difficult to evolve in a 
narrow Great-Powcr-ccntered arrangement. Formal affirmations 
of state equality and nonintervention cannot offset the fact of 
unilateral ascendancy in the absence of enough Great Pow r ers to 
counterbalance each other. Too much comes to depend on the 
self-restraint of the dominant partner. This may intensify strains 
on the group’s cohesion; it certainly gives rise to a real difficulty. 
On the one hand, an arrangement including several more or less 
competitive Great Powers in addition to smaller states will not 
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materialize at all or will be unsuccessful, as witnessed by the vari¬ 
ous attempts to apply the Locarno idea in the interwar period and 
more recently. On the other hand, a regional alliance system 
centered in one preponderant Power will be subject to special 
dangers; it may only too easily serve as a disguise for a sphere of 
influence, relieving the hegemonic Power of the risks and the 
odium implicit in a direct assault on the independence of the 
affected smaller states. The regionally patterned, bilateral non¬ 
aggression and mutual-assistance pacts of Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia supplied the most flagrant instances. But any re¬ 
gional arrangement, be it an OAS or a NATO, will be beset by 
some of the suggested problems. 

The odds arc no more favorable in regard to the mutual-as¬ 
sistance commitment. First of all, it will tend to be on a relatively 
low level. The mutual-assistance treaties underlying the Little 
Entente had a very limited bearing, and the Arab League fea¬ 
tured at first no security commitment at all. The Locarno guar¬ 
antees were qualified, distrusted as not impartial in implementa¬ 
tion, and in the end were ineffective. Even ambitiously conceived 
instruments like the Rio Treaty, the recent Manila and Baghdad 
Pacts setting up a Southeast Asian and a Middle Eastern Treaty 
Organization respectively, and the North Atlantic Treaty itself, 
do not provide for completely automatic military and other in¬ 
tervention in support of an ally subjected to armed attack or in¬ 
ternal subversion. In many instances, the unfolding costs, diver¬ 
gent orientations and fears, antagonisms and sympathies arc more 
influential than the parallel interests and anticipated advantages 
which bring neighbors into an alliance in the first place. It is 
both fair and safe to expect performance only when the actual 
occasion for invoking the alliance and the initial purpose of the 
treaty coincide precisely in character and follow each other 
rapidly in time. The temptation to evade the engagement will 
grow with the gap in either respect, and internal equilibrium 
with respect to the mutual-assistance commitment will lapse. Few 
allies fight and wars rarely spread as a result of particular com¬ 
mitments of long standing. Nor have regional alliances displayed 
heretofore any significant measure of military-political integra¬ 
tion, with the exception of NATO and the “integration” of the 
Soviet system under the Warsaw Treaty. 
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All these inadequacies point to the weakest point of region¬ 
alism, its insufficient geographic scope. It is difficult and often 
impossible to define a geographic region; and a region is mostly 
unable to accommodate the requirements of larger suprarcgional 
interdependence. Few regions possess sufficient materials for the 
development of a multiple equilibrium among nations whose 
proximity is in fact rarely the source of cooperative harmony. 
The diversity among regions is rarely paralleled by comple¬ 
mentary diversity within them. Neither do security areas and 
welfare areas as a rule coincide; the resulting overlaps call for 
larger coordination. The Charter recognized this and opted in 
principle against regionalism in socio-economic activities. And 
finally, members arc not willing to concede to a less than global 
organization significantly greater functional scope and jurisdic¬ 
tion at the expense of their sovereignty; even a NATO and the 
British Commonwealth depend in this respect on fluctuating 
spontaneities, and the supranational powers conceded to the Euro¬ 
pean Coal and Steel Community remain largely on paper. 

As a result, the quest for security and welfare through regional 
organization alone is hedged in with limitations. The functional 
and the geographic scope are inadequate individually and do not 
correspond either to each other or to the needs of members and 
the objective requirements of global interdependence. Regional 
organization is in and by itself no absolute or virtual substitute 
for a world organization. Self-contained regional arrangements 
endure only rarely: they have to evolve toward still closer federa¬ 
tive integration, which is rare; or disintegrate, which is common. 
Nor has an unequal balance between global and regional organiza¬ 
tion proved to be a lasting compromise. 

A complete cycle consists thus of a movement between the 
two forms, as world organization is weakened by or succumbs 
to disequilibrium particularly with regard to general commitment 
and functional scope, regional organization runs into limitations 
chiefly with respect to geographic scope, and both forms fail to 
find the internal and reciprocal equilibrium necessary for greater 
security and welfare. 

In what follows, these propositions about regionalism and its 
interdependence with global organization will be applied to re¬ 
gional arrangements as diverse as the Little Entente and the Arab 
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League, the Inter-American System and the British Common¬ 
wealth, the noninstitutionalized regionalism of Great-Power 
spheres, and to NATO and the actual and planned institutions of 
Western European integration. 

TYPES OF REGIONALISM 

To what extent are regional associations fit to adjust an intra- 
rcgional equilibrium among unequally powerful states, improve 
the position of the relatively weaker states in the balance of 
power, and promote institutionally a multiple equilibrium within 
the region? There are different types of situations and responses. 
A relatively trusted Great Power may extend regional protection 
to not too resentful lesser associates; smaller states may have to 
pursue security and welfare in an area exposed to many conflict¬ 
ing pressures; and finally, such states may either accept active in¬ 
volvement or try to preserve a neutral position. 

Smaller states exposed to the pressures of several major Pow ers 
find it most difficult to reconcile regionalism with membership 
in a general organization, national security, and genuine independ¬ 
ence. This has been the situation of most smaller countries in Eu¬ 
rope and, increasingly, in the Middle East and South Asia. 

Weaker states ready or impelled to participate actively in the 
quest for national and international security value the greater 
independence and dignity of membership in a general organiza¬ 
tion; they arc also attracted by the promise of more certain 
security from a regional alliance, based on concrete interests and 
backed by one or more Great Powers. They both desire and 
resent the need for alliance w r ith a major state and seek to lean 
on a remote rather than a local Pow'cr. They w ould wish to re¬ 
ceive the intervention of the powerful ally only when claimed 
and then with certainty; the Great-Power ally is likely to prefer 
the exact opposite. From the respective advantages of general 
and regional organization the smaller states wish, not unnaturally, 
to retain both. Only doubts about the effectiveness of the general 
system will tip the balance toward the regional pattern. But 
smaller nations that arc anxious to avoid absorption in a Grcat- 
Power-ccntered alliance will wish for the regional pact to 
stay related to the general system of collective security and un¬ 
derpin rather than supersede it. 
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A new situation arises when the general system is discredited. 
Then even formerly activist smaller states may prefer to become 
buffers between contending Great Powers rather than participate 
in a regional pact. After 1933, Poland chose to be a “barrier of 
peace” between Germany and Russia instead of joining an East¬ 
ern Locarno; Belgium resumed her neutrality after the unpun¬ 
ished breach of Western Locarno and the Covenant. Or, for 
domestic as well as external reasons, neutralism may be elevated 
into a creed and generate a corresponding conception of region¬ 
alism. 

Contemporary Asian neutralism typifies the preference of 
smaller states for regional organization without Great Powers. Ac¬ 
cording to this school of thought, the global character of security 
requires a global approach through a general collective security 
system. It is there that the Great Powers should perform their 
functions and counterbalance each other in the process. Regional 
arrangements around a Great Power arc merely disguises for 
domination over weaker associates; they could not enforce sanc¬ 
tions against another Great Power if they conformed literally with 
the Charter. Instead, regional organizations should be set up 
among states with approximately equal resources and develop¬ 
ment, certain to respect each other’s sovereignty and independ¬ 
ence. They should concentrate on socio-economic and cultural 
tasks and stay aloof from Great-Power conflicts. 0 

Such a doctrine cannot but appeal to youthful nationalism 
anxious for both economic development and political independ¬ 
ence. The influence of the Asian-African bloc in the United 
Nations makes it safe to emphasize general organization as the 
principal instrument of security, forum of mediatory activities, 
and agency for economic assistance. Consistently enough, India 
and a number of other Southeast Asian countries, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Philippines and Thailand, refused to join the secu¬ 
rity pact for the area sponsored by the Western Powers. But the 
implementation of the alternative program has run into difficulties, 
too. Among them are insufficiency of local resources, divergent 
orientations in regard to the “cold war” intertwined with mutual 
territorial and other conflicts, and distrust of real or suspected 
leadership aspirations on the part of regionally prominent states 
like India, the Philippines, and, increasingly, Communist China. 
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It is a sad fact that all areas of any scope comprise states with 
highly unequal resources and corresponding claims to influence; 
and that the exclusion of Great Powers, local or remote, is not 
always possible (even supposing it were always desirable) since 
most countries are unable to ensure regional security and welfare 
with their limited resources alone. The Bandung Conference 
produced chiefly verbal results; the Colombo Plan is inseparable 
from British and American support; and a “Marshall Plan” for 
South Asia would be sure to vitalize the languid SEATO into 
more than literal resemblance to NATO. 

Convenient and strikingly comparable examples of the virtues 
and the limitations of small-state regionalism are the Little En¬ 
tente and the Arab League, emerging from the First and the 
Second World War respectively. It is worth while to look at the 
similarities and limitations, without denying the differences and 
accomplishments. 7 

The similarities are many. Both associations brought together 
relatively minor communities formerly belonging to large empires, 
situated in contested geopolitical areas with considerable strategic 
importance and resources but inadequate local power for suc¬ 
cessful defense. The decisive incentive to association was a nega¬ 
tive one, opposition to revisionist neighbors — Hungary and to 
a lesser extent Bulgaria in the case of Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Czechoslovakia; the Jews in Palestine in the case of the Arab 
countries. Beyond this, the partners desired to keep down Great- 
Power interference in the region: the founders of the Arab 
League were anxious to expel first the French and then the others, 
and to create a self-contained Arab world in the Near East; the 
Little Entente statesmen were chiefly concerned about Germany, 
Italy, and Russia. Both groups needed, however, the aid of 
friendly Powers as a means to stability and development. At the 
outset, all the Little Entente countries found a unifying safe¬ 
guard against their local antagonists in France’s blanket support 
for the status quo . The Arabs depended, however resentfully at 
times, on Great Britain and, more recently, the United States for 
revenues, welfare, and security, using in the latest phase both the 
overt advances and the latent threat of the Soviet Union as a 
counter to a too exclusive Western sway. The positive, if vague, 
inspiration of both associations was the desire to build from the 
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fragments of a “balkanized” area the nucleus of a larger union. 

Attempts to cope with a critical regional position engaged all 
aspects of the international equilibrium. The coordinate structure 
of both organizations rested on the postulate of undiminished 
national sovereignty under international law; neither of them 
possessed internal constitutional homogeneity; but both leagues 
displayed on many occasions considerable diplomatic unity. The 
Tittle Entente states sought deliberately to integrate their partic¬ 
ular system into the League in order to reinforce it and demon¬ 
strate its defensive character; the paramount object of the Arab 
League seemed to be less consistent with the principles and 
purposes of the Charter. Both groups increased their international 
weight and internal cohesion by common action in global in¬ 
stitutions. The Little Entente acquired a permanent representation 
in fact on the League Council and frequently had one member 
express a concerted view in the Assembly; it was described as a 
virtual diplomatic federation, an organic union, and the most 
perfect form of a regional understanding on record; at times it 
might fancy itself as constituting something like a collective 
Great Power with respect to external relations. There were at¬ 
tendant dangers. The group’s institutional influence depended 
greatly on France’s backing and did not rest on effective military- 
political and socio-economic regional integration; the disparity 
between the position in the institutional equilibrium and the 
balance of power gave rise to ambiguities and to eventually dis¬ 
appointed expectations. Much the same applies to the disparity 
between the weight of the Arab bloc in the United Nations 
General Assembly, the Arab League as a military force, and the 
Middle East as an economically lopsided area. 

The level of the mutual-security commitment was low in both 
instances. The Little Entente rested on only a gradually consoli¬ 
dated network of bilateral treaties of mutual assistance providing 
for joint defense against Hungary and, in the case of Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, against Bulgaria. All members had a treaty w ith 
France, but only the Franco-Czcchoslovak Treaty had a con¬ 
vincingly military character. No mutual-security provisions 
adorned the original Arab League Pact, and the lack was reme¬ 
died only reluctantly after the conflict with Israel. Neither of the 
two associations developed an integrated collective force which 
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would sustain their position in the region and in the global secu¬ 
rity system. In regard to the latter, the Little Entente supported 
collective enforcement in both principle and practice, whereas 
the Arab League states — with the exception of Lebanon — 
adopted a neutralist attitude to the United Nations action in 
Korea and to collective security generally. 

In the actual military-political balance, the Entente could as¬ 
sert itself successfully against the largely disarmed Hungary, 
particularly as long as she lacked the backing of a determined 
Power; the Arab League states failed to tip in their favor even 
the local balance of power with regard to Israel. In 194S they 
placed themselves very much in the position of aggressors under 
the collective-security system and had to be saved by that system 
from a still greater defeat. Since then, they have gone to great 
lengths to improve their relative military posture. The Little En¬ 
tente was in a worse position in relation to the local Great Powers; 
perhaps characteristically, it was not meant to operate against 
them in the first place. Among the local Powers, Czechoslovakia 
feared most Germany, Rumania's main apprehensions were 
focused on Soviet Russia, and Yugoslavia was at odds with Italy. 
Centrifugal anxieties were translated into divergent orientations 
when the Hungarian threat had passed and Germany again 
emerged into the position of power and influence; by that time 
the initial unifying basis w as eroded by France’s changing policies 
toward Italy and Soviet Russia, and by her own growing depend¬ 
ence on a Great Britain opposed much too long to Central-East¬ 
ern European commitments. The Arab states have been no more 
effectively united in matters of regional defense. Under the jeal¬ 
ous if contested leadership of nationalistic Egypt, the Arab 
League did anything but complement the various Middle East¬ 
ern defense schemes put forward by the far from harmonious 
Anglo-Saxon Powers. Torn by conflicting rights and competing 
demands of intra- and interregional balance of power, the Middle 
Eastern area beyond the Turkish borders of NATO would fare 
no better than Central-Eastern Europe in ca.se of an unfavorable 
shift in the global equilibrium. 

Both the Little Entente and the Arab League pacts provided 
for many-sided functional cooperation through appropriate or¬ 
gans; but accomplishments wxre limited by subjective attitudes 
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as well as by actual inadequacy of resources. The predominantly 
agricultural economies of Yugoslavia and Rumania could not be 
adequately complemented by industrialized Czechoslovakia alone; 
in the most favorable conditions the entire Danube area would 
hardly be a sufficient basis for self-sustaining economic integra¬ 
tion and development among politically sovereign states. As for 
the Arab states, they are patently unable to overcome on their 
own the many economic, socio-political, and cultural obstacles 
to the growth of their one-sided, underdeveloped economics; 
Israel’s industrial potential is completely dependent on outside 
assistance; and plans for a joint Jordan River Valley development 
languish in the absence of a political settlement. 

In both areas, indecisive and rival gestures toward political and 
economic integration have been frustrated by divisive separatisms. 
In the Arab Middle East as well as in Central-Eastern Europe, 
separatism has been fed by vested interests of the elites, dynastic 
and personal feuds, and rhe overcompensating nationalism of 
plural societies split along cultural and social lines and confused 
rather than fused bv various pan-movements; the Tattle Entente 
and the Arab Teague states were kept from closer tics with their 
neighbors by additional interrelated conflicts over national minor¬ 
ities, irredentist revisionism, and claims to regional leadership, all 
residues of the shifting tides of historic empires. In such a situa¬ 
tion, a judicious combination of Great-Power intervention and 
aid may be decisive. France, however, was unable to induce a 
larger association of the Danuhian states. Her own economic 
structure barred other than financial backing for immediate and 
chiefly military requirements; and no scheme for Central-Eastern 
European integration could overcome the contradiction of a 
political orientation against the German Reich and economic 
dependence on the German market and product. In the critical 
period follow ing the Second World War, the United States had 
more means but no more consistency and success w T ith a parallel 
socio-economic and military-political approach to Middle Eastern 
problems; and the Soviet Union is now' bestirring itself in both 
respects to end the Anglo-American monopoly and succeed Ger¬ 
many in the Aliddle East as well. 

On the whole, despite more hopeful isolated signs, seemingly 
imperative preoccupations of the moment militated in both in- 
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stances against a concerted attack on long-range regional prob¬ 
lems, thus perpetuating conditions inimical to internal as well as 
external security and welfare. 8 

It would appear that a loose regional grouping of smaller states 
has but limited merits. In matters of security and the military- 
political balance, the addition of small-state weights must be 
qualified by a drastic deduction on account of insufficient co¬ 
ordination and divergent purpose. Only still weaker states of the 
region can be contained. The Little Entente was not really put 
to a conclusive test, but the evidence is not encouraging; the Arab 
League has been anything but a convincing success militarily and 
otherwise. Neither of the two organizations was in equilibrium 
with respect to a sufficiently centralized institutional structure, 
exacting mutual-security commitment, and functionally and geo¬ 
graphically extensive scope. They did not realize for their mem¬ 
bers, let alone the respective regions as a whole, closer integration 
in terms of a favorably adjusted multiple equilibrium. The desire 
to contain Great-Power contests for a monopoly of regional sway 
came to naught over the apparently irrcsoluble conflicts among 
the revisionists and the anti-revisionist smaller states. 'Set for 
ultimate success any comparable organization must transcend its 
original negative impetus in a broader community. In the final 
analysis, the fortunes of the Little Entente were tied to the fate of 
the general organization; and any Arab regional system will de¬ 
pend on a favorable configuration of global factors at least as 
much as on closer tics of language, religion, and shared past. 

In no way arc, of course, these limitations peculiar to the two 
regions: they apply to Western Europe almost as much as to 
Central-Eastern Europe, and the similarities of the latter with 
Southeast Asia are even more pronounced than those with the 
Middle East. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF OR EAT-POWER ORBITS 

Smaller countries are hardly able to contrive regional integra¬ 
tion and stability on their own; a more promising alternative 
might be regional groupings anchored in the superior resources of 
a nuclear Great Power. This idea was worked out during World 
War II in theories contemplating a world order based on such 
regions; the vision has been realized since in some places. It is 
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therefore both necessary and fair to distinguish between the 
intrinsic validity of the conception and its deformation in the 
Soviet and to a lesser extent Chinese orbits, between its ideological 
roots in the experience of British and American dominion over 
lesser communities and its derivation from the circumstances of 
the wartime alliance/* 

According to the idea, regional groupings of small states ought 
to cluster around the local Great Power and pool military, 
economic, and other resources in peace and in war. Such an ar¬ 
rangement would implement the fact of interdependence and the 
need for integration of resources and advance planning for de¬ 
fense. The smaller communities would extend to the focal Great 
Power facilities and amicable cooperation, and receive in return a 
realistic measure of independence, aid, and protection. They 
stand to gain by transferring into stronger hands the chief respon¬ 
sibility for organizing regional security; and the Great Powers 
would also profit from having dependable allies within their 
strategic area. There would be more security and prosperity both 
intra- and interrcgionally. 

Among the more or less explicit premises is a gloomy view' of 
the “mirage” of collective security, its feasibility and implications. 
Instead of a general and abstract commitment there should be a 
realistic balance between national power and commitments con¬ 
fined to areas of vital interests. 10 There should be no more all-out 
application of the principle of national self-determination generat¬ 
ing insecure and insecurity-producing small national states. In¬ 
stead, diversified self-determination should satisfy the needs for 
intimate cultural life of an ethnic community on the one hand, 
and for larger association for economic and military purposes on 
the other. Within a Grcat-Power-ccntered area of regional in¬ 
tegration, modified collective security and modified self-determi¬ 
nation would produce a more realistic pattern of organization. 
Logically enough, the theory is informed by skepticism about 
smaller states. Their validity, viability, and capacity to conduct 
independent foreign policy, defend themselves, or maintain their 
neutrality is questioned; their obsolete practices of economic na¬ 
tionalism and balance-of-powcr politics are condemned. By con¬ 
trast, assumptions concerning the Great Powders arc favorable. The 
authors of the idea emphasize the primacy of Great-Power 
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strategic interests, their special ability and responsibility to ensure 
general security, and the ultimate dependence of the smaller 
states on their behavior. The legitimate interests of the major 
Powers and the legitimate rights of the lesser states are held to be 
compatible; so is national independence with strategic and eco¬ 
nomic interdependence. To concede bases to the protecting Great 
Power in no way infringes national independence and state 
equality. A cardinal assumption is that in their own interests the 
Great Powers will pursue liberal and nonaggressive policies 
toward the smaller states and each other. There is a connection: 
without self-restraint and respect for the rights of smaller states 
there can be no enduring accord among the Powers. Yet a 
nuclear coalition of the Great Powers must sustain the global 
order as necessarily as a nuclear Great Power must provide the 
magnetic core for regional integration. 11 

A general international organization is reduced to a secondary 
role or renounced altogether. It is pronounced “forever dead,” 
not mentioned at all, or half-heartedly restored to life as a frame¬ 
work for globally ramified socio-economic functions and, some¬ 
what illogically, the regulation of relations between the smaller 
and the greater states. A general system of collective security 
could hardly be admitted. A commitment which might require 
the intervention of an associated smaller country against the 
nuclear Great Pow'er or another regionally associated state could 
not be honestly undertaken in law' and honored in fact. There could 
be no organic connection between the global organization and the 
regional pattern even if the former were admitted to inferior co¬ 
existence. The Great-Power protectors interpose themselves in 
varying degrees between their dependents and the organization. 
This is more than a reasserted international hierarchy of the Con¬ 
cert type; the League’s ideal of international democracy is re¬ 
placed by international feudalism, a system of bilateral duties and 
rights rooted in territorial relationships, without the moral climate 
requisite for an equitable functioning of the system. 12 

On the one hand, the theory represents a deliberate concession 
verging on surrender to geopolitical determinism in world affairs; 
on the other, it half-consciously attempts to liberalize elements 
of the Wchrwirtschaftsraum doctrines of Nazism and the co- 
prosperity-sphere slogan of the Japanese in the light of British and 
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American experience. Unwittingly, the Western writers returned 
the compliment of the Nazi and Japanese apologists who had ap¬ 
pealed to the admired and supposedly legitimizing precedent of 
the Monroe Doctrine; their reservations and inconsistencies show 
also how hard it is to reconcile liberal and totalitarian precepts in 
international politics. The difficulties did not seem insuperable in 
the glow of wartime alliance with the Soviet Union; but no at¬ 
tempt to extrapolate the “Good Neighbor Principle” and the 
idea of the Commonwealth from their particular contexts and 
elevate them into a general principle of international organization 
can assign due weight to a fundamental point which disqualifies 
the Anglo-American precedent from broader application. 

The point is that international politics, being power-normative, 
comprises the interaction of power and purpose. The former has 
its rules and “law s” w hich no Pow er may and dare disregard; but 
the latter is aJfected by the projection into foreign policies of a 
nation’s value system, ideology, social and governmental structure, 
and other variables. These influence objectives, methods of deal¬ 
ing with other nations, and the evaluation of the outside world in 
the same w av as the nature of a nation’s international involvement 
reacts on its domestic order. There are thus obvious differences 
in the type of control “natural” to different systems. A major 
difference between the totalitarian and the liberal Powders is the 
larrer’s capacity for transcending in an evolutionary fashion the 
coercive origins and aspects of control over weaker communities 
into a more consensual type of relationship. A totalitarian system 
seems unable either to maintain control on the basis of consent 
alone or still less to relax coercion without seeing its pattern of 
control disintegrate. If a liberal Power can rise above the limita¬ 
tions of domestic politics, it is in a better position to combine 
self-restraint based on more sensitive moral propensities with self- 
control derived from a pragmatic calculation of long-range 
advantage. A totalitarian system, with its haunting concern xvith 
survival, and equation of survival w ith expansion, prefers the 
absolute and immediate certainties of complete domination. In 
that sense it is always to some extent irrational. 

Thus relations among unequal countries depend not only on 
the existing power situation; they arc greatly influenced by the 
structure and purpose of the greater Powers as well. Each Power 
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within its sphere faces the choice between the crude combination 
of imperialism and satellitism, and a more subtle reconciliation of 
its legitimate regional interests with the rights of the smaller na¬ 
tions. Even for a nontotalitarian Great Power the tendency to 
dominate rather than strive for consent will be difficult to resist 
in the absence of external countervailing restraints. 

Accordingly, the unique evolution of the British Empire and 
the transient character of American imperialism in the Western 
Hemisphere were due in large part to the predominantly liberal 
values of the two societies. Both imperial systems avoided the self- 
aggravating momentum of deepening coercion, peculiar to their 
situation; instead, they have evolved in a process of self-deter¬ 
mination for the smaller countries toward a new basis in consent, 
equality of status, and interdependence. In its imperialistic phase, 
the Monroe Doctrine embodied the major traits of the Great- 
Power-zone species: isolation of a regionally dominant nation’s 
security area from the outside world and the maintenance therein 
of greatest possible political and economic conformity. Vet the 
more galling corollaries and uses of the Doctrine, notably in the 
Caribbean, were overcome in the Good Neighbor Policy as re¬ 
ciprocal pledges of nonintervention and mutual assistance for 
security and welfare extended outward the principles of American 
colonial and constitutional tradition; the growth of the Inter- 
Amcrican system is the talc of gradual multilateralization and in¬ 
stitutionalization of North American hegemony into pan-Ameri¬ 
can solidarity. Similarly, the originally coercive British Empire 
was progressively liberalized into the Commonwealth in an out¬ 
ward projection of British conventional constitutionalism with its 
aptitude for organic growth and adjustment. In both instances, 
although not with equal consistency, the greater Powers have 
shouldered ever more of the duties and retained less of the priv¬ 
ileges of the association; by the same token, the smaller communi¬ 
ties have been moving toward a position which is almost the re¬ 
verse of a satellite’s. 13 

The peculiar liberal ethos of the two English-speaking nations 
was not the only factor favorable to self-restraint; another was 
their geopolitical situation, in many respects unique. A deliber¬ 
ately manipulated balance of power in Europe freed the extra- 
European spheres of control of the insular Great Britain and the 
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remote United States from large-scale competitive interference. 
If the United States was the incidental beneficiary of British 
balancing, it was also its occasional if secondary object — when 
Canning extended the technique into the New World to shield 
the young Latin American republics; and its opponent — when 
the senior North American Republic frustrated the attempts of 
the British as well as those of other non-American Powers to 
counterbalance its sway in the Western Hemisphere. By that time, 
however, the preponderance of the United States could not be 
really challenged from within the region and it could soon afford 
to be generous. Basically the same was true of Great Britain when 
she relaxed her control over the white settlements at the height 
of her nineteenth-century power and let them reinforce theirs by 
helping them federate. Factors of distance, too, favored modera¬ 
tion by making rigid control either unnecessary or too onerous; 
and the naval character of both nations’ power called for only a 
limited claim on the resources and facilities of dependent com¬ 
munities. 14 

In neither case has all been sweetness and light. Both leading 
nations have tried with varying intensity and success to promote 
regional partnership rather than reinforce their own predomi¬ 
nance. In the case of the Americas, the task has been impeded by 
the very economic and political superiority of the United States 
— not always wisely employed; in that of the British Common¬ 
wealth, by the decline in the resources and power of the mother 
country. In both instances, common ties of interest and sentiment 
have been strained by divisive pulls for greater independence or 
rival predominance in the Americas, for neutrality in Britain’s 
wars or outright secession in the Commonwealth and Empire. 
Ireland and more than one Latin American republic gave the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers an opportunity to show unique self-restraint 
during the Second World War; they continue to demonstrate the 
failures of liberalized association between greater and smaller 
nations joined by geography but separated by nationality and the 
feelings of grievance. Argentina tried to find counterweights in 
hostile European Powers; outlying Dominions such as Canada and 
Australia could not but gravitate into the sphere of the United 
States, trying to keep in balance their relations with Washington 
and with the mother country. On the whole, it has been often 
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difficult and sometimes impossible to span the many political, 
cultural, economic, and strategic divergences among geographi¬ 
cally and racially differentiated segments within the Western 
Hemisphere and the Commonwealth . 15 

In the face of such shortcomings and maladjustments, both 
particular systems have found in global organization a useful 
means for a larger equilibrium. 

The ambivalence of the smaller members of the Inter-American 
system in regard to general and regional organization reflects 
their attitude toward the United States, and is an inverted replica 
of this country’s own dualism as a regional and a global Power. 
On the one hand, Latin Americans rely on the United States for 
security and welfare, and are jealous of its commitments outside 
the hemisphere; hence they sought at San Francisco to strengthen 
regional organization in relation to the global body. On the other 
hand, they continue to be uneasy about unilateral intervention by 
the United States within the hemisphere and value the general 
organization as a forum of their own extra-hemispheric self-affir¬ 
mation. The regional collective-security pact of Rio, the Bogota 
Charter’s repudiation of even collective intervention in internal 
affairs, and the weight of the Latin American states in the United 
Nations constitute a coherent institutional basis for the resolution 
of their dilemma. Their massive collective vote provides the 
Latin American states with an additional potential check on the 
Colossus of the North. Washington’s frequent dependence on 
this vote offsets at least partly in the eyes of the Latin Americans 
their real dependence on this country for their physical security 
and much of their welfare. In this fashion a not unimportant 
psychological equipoise is promoted in a situation surcharged 
with the familiar manifestations of rankling inferiority feelings. 

Broadly comparable are the attitudes of the lesser members of 
the British Commonwealth. They, too, have sought to reconcile 
regional interests, association with a global Power, and the desire 
for independent status in world affairs by way of a favorable ad¬ 
justment of the privileges and obligations which go with participa¬ 
tion in both the general and the more restricted system. Mem¬ 
bership in the League implemented internationally their independ¬ 
ence; their stature grew further in the United Nations. For some 
smaller countries, like Ireland, membership in the general organiza- 
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tion could serve to counterbalance the British connection; for all 
it provided an additional source of security, a framework for 
economic welfare larger than the imperial preference system and 
the sterling bloc, and a formal basis of resistance to undesired 
imperial entanglements. Conversely, the flexible Commonwealth 
tie gave the lesser members a higher standing in the world bodies; 
it preserved for them the more concrete safeguards of Britain’s 
might as supplementary and if need be substitutive to general 
collective security; and, before SEA TO, when British power was 
at a particularly low ebb, it even allowed that the regional 
AN/US pact associate Australia and New Zealand with the 
United States under the aegis of the United Nations Charter, 
without including Great Britain herself . 10 

There is thus a definite interrelation between regional and 
global organization. Depending on policies and predispositions, 
it may be turned into mutual reinforcement advantageous to all 
parties; into merely one-sided advantage, for instance when re¬ 
gional systems keep the general organization out of some intra- 
rcgional affairs and purge themselves of others by passing them 
on to the world body; or into outright incompatibility. The 
Inter-American and the British Commonwealth systems cover 
mainly the first two possibilities; the Soviet bloc is a glaring 
instance of the fundamental conflict between self-contained ter¬ 
ritorial regionalism and the structure and spirit of global institu¬ 
tions. A less shocking incompatibility may be revealed in a 
specific event involving the application of collective security. In 
this respect the United States collaborated unwittingly with the 
Soviet Union to provide a striking illustration. 

It revolves around the relevant features of the Korean and the 
Guatemalan cases. The two constitute a kind of inverted parallel. 
It may not be too far-fetched to say that the Communist-infil¬ 
trated Guatemalan government in the Western Hemisphere 
meant about the same to the United States as the pro-American 
South Korea on the mainland of Asia to Communist China and 
Soviet Russia. The common denominator was the existence in a 
small country of a political regime antagonistic to the local Great 
Power, which regarded the area as part of its geopolitical and 
historical orbit. It might be argued that the United States by its 
position in Japan was a local Power with regard to Korea, too; 
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the argument would hardly be admitted by the Communist 
Powers. If anything, the ambiguity highlights the theoretical 
weakness and the political dangers inherent in the unavoidable 
overlaps of the Grcat-Powcr-zonc pattern. In both instances, the 
desire for ideological and political homogeneity within its security 
sphere induced the regional Great Power to look favorably, to 
say the least, on a forcible attempt to eliminate the discordant 
feature. The local Great Power interpreted as civil war what the 
remote Great Power, desirous of maintaining its foothold, de¬ 
scribed as international aggression. When the two breaches of the 
peace were brought before the United Nations, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union adopted in each case an attitude to 
collective enforcement almost diametrically opposite to that taken 
in the previous case. The only consistency in the situation was 
that the remote Great Power in both instances favored action, 
and the local Power inaction, on the part of the United Nations. 

In both contrast and opposition to the complexities of the 
groupings around the United States and Great Britain stands the 
would-be monolithic unity of the Soviet bloc. There the question 
of an interaction between the smaller countries and the dominant 
Great Power as members of regional and world organization 
does not even arise. Instead, the Soviet system raises the issue, and 
the spectre, of the satellite as the typical status for smaller states 
in a Great-Power zone of the totalitarian variety. 

An order based on sarellitism is at the opposite pole to the 
premises of flexible equilibrium. Its fundamental principle is 
preponderance on one side and subjection on all others. A satellite 
cannot exert even vestigial political self-direction and international 
codetermination. Its nominal independence and sovereignty are 
revocable conveniences of the dominant Great Power and a con¬ 
cession to the principle of national self-determination inimical to 
outright annexation. The Great Power has absolute control with¬ 
out corresponding responsibility; the small states retain duties 
without correlative rights, the liabilities without the assets of in¬ 
ternational status. Satellitism has transposed into modern Europe 
the most reactionary manifestations of colonialism, including a 
perverted form of “indirect rule .’ 1 The dependent community is 
an instrument for the dominant Power’s security, prosperity, 
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and expansion. At best, it can hope to collect the incidental 
perquisites of its ancillary status. 

Institutionally, the relationship finds expression in a more or 
less enforced alliance — a foedits imqiium constituting a societas 
Icoiiim — which is further reinforced by a “supranational” ap¬ 
paratus of party and secret police as the outrcaching tentacles of 
the controlling totalitarian body politic. A two-Icvel approach is 
facilitated by the very nature of the “dual state”: a kind of federa¬ 
tion between the Great Power and the small-state satellites on the 
party level, and the continuation of separate international status 
— far from unprofitable to the hegemonic Power — on the formal 
institutional plane. Actual federative strengthening among the 
satellites themselves is vetoed. In the socio-economic sphere, the 
techniques of exploitation will differ according to whether the 
Great Power practices private or state capitalism and places itself 
in the posture of creditor or debtor. Whatever the specific 
method, the captive economies will be anything but balanced 
internally, and regional coordination will be governed by im¬ 
mediate or long-range military needs of the imperialistic task¬ 
master. Any incidental industrial development of the satellite will 
be used to increase its economic, military, and political depend¬ 
ence. Finally, in the military-political security zone of the 
dominant state, the satellite will function as an expendable armed 
buffer, “ally,” or proxy aggressor. 

Being itself largely the result of previous global imbalance of 
power, the enforced satellite status of smaller countries will 
perpetuate global instability. A malaise settles over international 
affairs as majorities in the captive communities strain away from 
the local totalitarian to the more cognate remote Great Powers, 
who in turn contest the legitimacy of the local Power’s coercive 
control. The interplay of power and conscience as the essence of 
politics reaches an agonizing climax. 

As long as it lasts, the character of Soviet regional hegemony in 
Eastern Europe illustrates the telos of the Soviet concept of the 
balance of power, while the global picture reflects the ideologi¬ 
cally tolerated temporary acceptance of military-political equilib¬ 
rium, pending the destruction of all “hostile” forces and the real 
peace of Communist utopia. The Soviet doctrine of the balance 
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of power does in its essentials little more than explicitly radicalize 
the drive for preponderance, always implicit in the balancing 
process, by the Marxist-Leninisr postulates of necessary conflict 
and ultimate Communist domination. Consequently, the wide¬ 
spread failure in the West generally and among the American 
military in particular to apply any balancc-of-power thinking at 
all to the Soviet ally in a single-minded campaign against the 
Fascist Powers was much more serious than the ignorance of the 
not at all startling peculiarities of the doctrine. The Soviets found 
it relatively easy to establish their regional hegemony; and, when 
the Soviet ally had to be branded as an enemy before it was 
countered as an unbalancer, the shift of Western policies from 
concessions to counter-ofFcnsivc must have appeared to the more 
ideologically minded among the Soviet policy-makers as a delayed 
manifestation of only temporarily subdued “necessary” anti-Soviet 
hostility, vindicating ex post facto Soviet expansionism in the 
first place. 

In the perspective of history, the tendency of local Powers to 
assert regional control appears as natural and the freedom of ex¬ 
posed smaller countries as a compound of fiction and accident. 
The United States eliminated progressively all outside interfer¬ 
ence in its orbit; so did or tried to do Germany and Soviet 
Russia more recently. This country escaped on the whole the 
need for satellite control; the two totalitarian Powers did not. 
Yet, however recurrent the pattern, the satellite technique has 
never been permanently successful in the modern state system . 17 

In pronouncing on problems of international organization, it is 
thus necessary to take into account not only the actual or desired 
balance of power among states, and the balance between the 
several nations’ power and commitments, but also the likely 
balance between the power of the principal Great Powers and 
their sense of responsibility and self-restraint. If a great nation’s 
ideology docs not counteract the expansionist and coercive tend¬ 
encies implicit in superior power, but stimulates them instead, the 
smaller communities within its reach arc doomed to extinction or 
to satellite status unless otherwise protected. 

Such protection is certainly not provided for in the theory 
of Great-Power orbits. Smaller countries, by being irrevocably 
assigned to regional pow er blocs, are denied even the measure of 
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safeguards rhev may derive from the balance of power. Hence- 
fortli, only an interregional balance makes sense. A puzzling ques¬ 
tion is against whom arc regional defenses organized if the Great 
Powers arc expected to exercise self-restraint and respect their 
separate preserves — an assumption more “utopian” in a regional 
configuration of power than in the conceptual universe of the 
United Nations Charter. Security zones are practically certain to> 
overlap, making contests over intermediate smaller countries at 
least as likely. This will increase the pressure on the nuclear 
Powers to tighten control over “their” allies, and to consolidate 
intrarcgionally a fusion of power rather than implement a 
diversified pluralism. To expect the spontaneous adherence of the 
smaller nations to such a scheme is to mix would-be realism with 
considerable blindness to any organism’s natural response to the 
threat of extinction. There is thus no need to invoke moral con¬ 
siderations or special factors, such as historical and ethnic an¬ 
tagonisms among neighbors, to invalidate the proposition that 
regional zones are desirable as a general principle of international 
organization, and that they would freely coalesce and remain co¬ 
hesive without being made exclusive. 

Moreover, it is fallacious to assume that Great Powers with 
mutually alien social ideologies, which have to organize regionally 
their military-political defenses, would cooperate globally in 
socio-economic matters. The reverse proposition is more plausible. 
As an alternative to global cooperation, the several groupings 
would have to contrive a socio-economic equilibrium from 
limited intraregional resources and even more limited, if any, 
interregional exchanges. But regionalism came too late to catch up 
with the sudden leap from national to global economic interde¬ 
pendence; it cannot supply the basis for a balanced economy, 
planned or free. Complementary resources and diverse functional 
needs, constituting not a few self-sufficient but many overlapping 
regions, might weave together existing communities into larger 
ones if they were left to spontaneous organic growth; they con¬ 
found attempts at coordination in overlapping institutions; and 
they are the source of unrest when they cut across the boundaries 
of reciprocally hostile security areas. Interregional needs tear then 
at the concentric pull of regionally organized power systems. 
Results will vary depending on the geographic scope and degree 
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of self-sufficiency of the region, the expansionist or conservative 
phase and ideology of the regional Great Power, and the pressure 
applied to the region from outside. 

Three main types of responses are possible. First, the Great 
Power may let the horizontal relationships of interdependence 
dissolve, as it were, the regional power structure and pursue the 
objective of a larger equilibrium. It will do so more easily if its 
potential is such that the relationships will serve as channels of 
influence abroad rather than as avenues of encroachment from 
the outside. Great Britain and the United States came closest to 
adopting this course. Or, as in the case of Nazi Germany and 
Imperial Japan, a Great Power may set out to conquer the inter¬ 
dependence pressing beyond too narrow regional confines, disrupt 
an already badly shaken global equilibrium, and be defeated by 
the world-wide reaction. Finally, a Great Power may attempt to 
seal off interdependence within a larger region organized against 
other Powers. In the effort to repress global interdependence it 
will depress the small states of the region into the position of 
tributary dependence. This has been the case with the Soviet 
Union. Thus if any determinism is involved, war and satellitism 
are much more the necessary consequence of integral regionalism 
than such regionalism is the necessary and enduring pattern of 
world organization. 

In its implications, the theory as well as the practice of Great- 
Power spheres is essentially illiberal. It stands for the enlargement 
of the vertical power structure of the nuclear state, typical of 
imperialism, rather than for the release of institutional, socio¬ 
economic, and military-political forces and relationships into the 
equilibrium interplay of reciprocal adjustment and restraint, 
which constitutes the nearest equivalent of constitutionalism in 
the international community. By the same token, regional com¬ 
pression of broader interdependence will put a premium on dicta¬ 
torial rationing of security, welfare, and prestige among de¬ 
pendent satellites; it will not allow international exchange and 
communications to dissolve local restrictions and sustain an equi¬ 
table distribution of these values among independent parties to 
authoritative general institutions. 

This does not mean that the theory is all wrong. In the first 
place, the organization of security around several Great Powers 
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is a recurrent if objectionable makeshift in international relations. 
And in the second place, the theory is correct in emphasizing the 
need for economic and military integration to counteract na¬ 
tionalistic fragmentation, the primary role of major states in any 
security scheme, and the dangers of neglecting particular facts 
of geography and power in an abstract system. As an alternative 
to the fusion of power in the focal srate, however, intrarcgional 
relations between major and minor states should at least be multi¬ 
lateralized in an institutional equilibrium extending into a com¬ 
plementary global organization. Moreover, the relatively smaller 
states within the region should be free to strengthen themselves 
by means of federative integration rather than be kept in separate 
dependence. 

It is not intended to examine in detail the extent to which the 
Soviet system realizes the illiberal potential of Great-Power 
spheres. Instead, the following chapter will explore the applica¬ 
tion of the remedial features in the Western regional association. 



chapter 6 THE PATTERN OF 
INTEGRATION 

According ro the density of institutional, 
functional, and communal ties, patterns of international organiza¬ 
tion can be distributed along an integrative continuum from an 
unorganized congeries of isolated states to a unitary global super¬ 
state. As preparation for an inquiry into the ways and means of 
employing the United Nations to promote regional integration, 
the hitherto implied pattern of integration will now be explicated 
and exemplified in relation to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ¬ 
ization as a framework for different levels of integration and a 
potential balancer in the Western European federalizing process. 

THE INTEGRATIVE PROCESS 

Integration translates into functional and institutional terms the 
awareness of larger interdependence for security and welfare. 
It can be a matter of spontaneous growth, be deliberately insti¬ 
tuted, or, most likely, be a compound of the two. Interdepend¬ 
ence does not ensure integration, it merely constitutes a challenge. 

International integration may be seen as a dynamic process 
involving emerging community tics, functional and treaty rela¬ 
tionships, and organs that range along an ideal continuum from 
more or less sporadic connections between sovereign states under 
international law to federal and unitary supranational institutions 
governed by constitutional law. Conceptually, there is no dra¬ 
matic break; it is therefore often difficult to determine where 
international organs cease and supranational ones begin. Nor does 
the denial of de jure supranational powers necessarily exclude the 
de facto supranational character of institutions formally ruled by 
international law and sovereignty'. When the integrative process 
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passes into the federalizing stage, however, political and juridical 
sovereignty is definitely pooled and some of it transferred to 
joint institutions. There emerge into coordinate status interrelated 
central and component state organs, reciprocally autonomous 
within their defined spheres; and the federative institutional struc¬ 
ture corresponds to a similarly composite pattern of inclusive and 
exclusive community feelings, needs, and interests. Traditional 
dichotomies between international, federal, and confederal sys¬ 
tems are dissolved . 1 

Any form of integration presents thus two major aspects at 
any particular moment. It constitutes, first, a static quantity or 
density of integration within the continuum. Second, it is a phase 
in the dynamic integrative process, progressive or regressive in 
relation to its own evolutionary potential and to other more or 
less advanced forms. 

It is impossible to square the idea of an integrative continuum 
and process with a static view of sovereignty. On the one hand, 
it is still the rule to regard sovereignty as an intrinsic, fixed, and 
equal quantity of rights and immunities accruing automatically to 
any state. Sovereignty stands then for “complete freedom of ac¬ 
tion regarding peace and war” and is a “symbol for concentrated 
power.” It is tempting to reject completely such an idea. On the 
other hand, one may prefer the notion of differential sovereignty 
as a variable aggregate of legal rights and claims, and try to pre¬ 
serve the concept of sovereignty as a functionally divisible and 
juridically unifying normative principle of a consistent organiza¬ 
tion of power. This seems to be the more constructive procedure. 
Some kind of order is preferable to the legal anarchy of unco¬ 
ordinated powers, which would logically result both from re¬ 
jecting altogether the idea of sovereignty as an ordering prin¬ 
ciple and from subscribing to the absolutist pretensions made on 
its behalf . 2 

Unlike Austin, Grotius believed that sovereignty retained its 
essential character despite limitations and disabilities imposed on 
its subject. And in fact, no state in reciprocally dependent rela¬ 
tions with other states can preserve an absolute and unlimited 
sovereignty. Rather, it employs its autonomy to render less 
onerous its adjustment to other states. This is inevitably truer of 
weaker states whose diminishing power implies increasing power 
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deformation of their sovereignty no less than of other institutions. 
Unless the contact of a sovereign self-will with another self-will 
produces a collective will, the alternative will he curtailment for 
the weaker self. It is thus impossible to uphold absolute, equal, 
and indivisible sovereignty against the facts of power differentials 
and the pressures of interdependent needs. Instead, substantial or 
effective sovereignty appears as a dynamic function following, 
as it were, the shifting point at which intersect the two continua 
of greater or lesser national power and de facto international 
integration. To elaborate, effective sovereignty is, on the one 
hand, a variable on the scale of actual coordination of policies and 
resources among states, corresponding to a range of attitudes from 
extreme ethnocentrism to cooperative internationalism reflecting 
the recognition of interdependence; on the other hand, effective 
sovereignty is a variable depending on the power of a state and 
its role and responsibility in international relations and organiza¬ 
tion. This may mean actual dissovereignty for weaker states and 
actual or institutional extension of the effective sovereignty of 
greater Powers as contemplated, for instance, by the United 
Nations Charter. 

Such a view' may imply graduation of differential sovereignty 
among factually unequal states; it certainly implies the pooling 
of divisible sovereignty in a way which w ould distribute national 
and international or supranational functions and powders in con¬ 
formity with the structure of individual and group needs, and 
the progressive transfer of such functions and powders from 
domestic to international and supranational jurisdiction. This 
brings together the juridical-normative view of sovereignty and 
a realistic interpretation of international society. The former 
points to functionally diversified organization of institutional 
powers as a prerequisite of national, federal, and international 
legal order. The latter points out the basis of such an order in 
actual facts about national pow'er and international interdepend¬ 
ence. In a power-normative situation, the two approaches join 
to provide a rationale for a growing scope of international organ¬ 
ization and integration as an alternative to legal and political 
anarchy. 

To the extent that it is deliberate, integration represents a 
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manipulative approach to order, security, and welfare. It supple¬ 
ments, to say the least, the discredited automatism of the “laws” 
of political balance of power and economic equilibrium on the 
one hand, and of the normative laws of collective security on 
the other. It is supposed to stabilize (but not freeze) the opera¬ 
tion of these laws among the integrated parties and, in the case 
of only regional integration, consolidate the joint position of the 
parties in the global equilibrium and security system. This is, to 
be sure, only the barest skeleton of integration, which is overlaid 
by the softer tissue of community feelings in a finished organic 
whole. Yet, like the theory of sovereignty, the theory of integra¬ 
tion, too, must place into a unifying focus not only the clement of 
community and institutions, but also of power and, in addition, 
military security and socio-economic well-being. This is espe¬ 
cially true of integration among unequal communities with a 
tradition of personal and group insecurity, which stimulates the 
naturally anti-integrative tendencies implicit in nationalism. 

Nations may be pulled together, among other things, by an 
active sense of larger community, needs of interdependence, and 
the anticipation of advantages flowing from a more inclusive 
union. They may seek joint security against common external 
threat. But nations with an antagonistic past and fears for the 
future may be induced to closer integration, including federa¬ 
tion, also by the desire to be secure against each other. Security 
has been traditionally sought by means of a successful war or 
alliance, producing a favorable balance of power. Collective secu¬ 
rity was designed to modify this pattern. Yet within a menaced 
fragment of the state system, like Western Europe today, internal 
war may be out of the question and the area for diplomatic 
maneuver too narrow. Security by means of federal association 
with the feared neighbor may then appear as the alternative to 
his containment by war, alliance with countervailing states, or dis¬ 
armament. Still more obviously, federalism as a vehicle of expan¬ 
sion may be substituted for warlike conquest. And in the realm of 
economics, a cooperatively integrated economy is a fairly close 
alternative to competitive trade war. Mutual attraction and re¬ 
pulsion characteristic of so many neighbors is thus paralleled by 
an equally ambivalent relation between federation and war. Na- 
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tions in art intense contact may have no option but to be joined. 
The question then is whether they are to be joined in recurrent 
struggle or in a federal embrace. 

If federation, or any other type of integration, is to fulfill its 
security function and be protected against its hegemonic poten¬ 
tial, it must provide effective safeguards for the weaker parties. 
This is essential. Preoccupation with security will not promote 
forms of integration which fail to implement their raison d'etre. 
Insecurity in separate diversity will be preferred to a union which 
is merely a medium for the aggrandizement of the nuclear nation. 
Just as there is only a narrow dividing line between federation 
and war, so is there only a thin partition between the anti- and the 
pro-federalizing effect of apprehensions among many unequal 
communities. A paralyzing concern about the future is less easily 
submerged than past antagonisms, and tends to cling to the known 
if precarious status quo. Hence, military-security arrangements 
and trusted safeguards against political, economic, and other 
peaceful penetration may easily be the decisive factor in the equa¬ 
tion. They must counterbalance the threat of intrafcdcral su¬ 
premacy by stronger partners or an c.vtrafcdcral regional Great 
Power. 

All this points to a proposition in terms (if our conceptual 
framework. A successful integrative and federalizing process re¬ 
quires that military-political and socio-economic equilibrium in 
the larger security and welfare area be promoted through institu¬ 
tions in equilibrium with respect to their structure, security com¬ 
mitment, and both functional and geographic scope, as a means to 
an expanding functional and moral community. A reliable equilib¬ 
rium cannot be always established from elements within the 
prospective area. Then, an external balancer or equilibrator may 
be required to intervene as a deus ex machma in the crisis and 
break through the dilemma. His function is to guarantee the 
crucial period of consolidation and thus to tip the balance of 
negative security feais from their natural anti-integrative to a 
pro-integrative expression. 

It is, therefore, futile to deny the ultimate unity of politics 
by postulating an antithesis between the balance of power 
and the federal principle of equal rights in a “coordinate state.” 
Quite to the contrary, federation may be the necessary condition 
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of maintaining safe equilibrium among democratically governed 
nations; and internal equilibrium is essential for reinsuring the 
coordinate autonomy and legal equality of member-states, espe¬ 
cially in incipient federations . 3 

SECURITY THROUGH REGIONAL COMMUNITY 

If the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the main frame¬ 
work for the integration of the North Atlantic Community, it is 
in the first place an institutionalized regional coalition for the 
maintenance of the global balance of power, formally related to 
the United Nations as an agency for collective self-defense. As 
such it illustrates the fusion of security, community, and w elfare 
in the revised idea of collective security as a “community security 
system,” pooling national resources in an integrated defense effort 
against a suspected aggressor. A drastic departure from the early 
League ideals attempts to adjust to the contemporary schism the 
integrative approach of the Charter; effective collective security 
is now' coterminous with an integration area and expands or 
shrinks w r ith the latter . 4 

NATO displays a particular kind of integration and institu¬ 
tional equilibrium. As an organization of sovereign states, NATO 
is located at a relatively low 7 point on the integrative continuum. 
It has no supranational organs and show s no federative tendencies; 
yet a noticeable organic grow th has been stimulated by the inter¬ 
acting responses to specific functional tasks within a “two-cham¬ 
ber system” of expert and political bodies. The Council is the 
seat of national representation and multilateral high policy. In 
the Permanent Organization, the International Secretariat is the 
central fortress of the collective NATO spirit. Between the na¬ 
tionalist and the internationalist extremes of the institutional spec¬ 
trum, the Permanent Representatives of the member-states con¬ 
stitute an intermediary link. But the balance is uneven because 
the Secretariat — the most highly integrated civilian organ — 
is endowed with only advisory and mediatory powers, and the 
authority delegated to the Representatives is scant. On the other 
hand, the Permanent Organization is an effective civilian counter¬ 
weight to the more tightly integrated military structure of 
NATO headed by a Supreme Commander. This enables the Per¬ 
manent Organization to coordinate the economic and military 
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aspects of security and give continuity to the sporadic action of 
the national Ministers, who constitute the ultimate check on the 
military. 

NATO’s integration is thus primarily operational. First, delega¬ 
tion of authority has gone to the standing operational organs 
rather than to political organs. Second, integration has resulted 
from the actual operation of the national and international organs 
rather than from a unique constituent act establishing a supra¬ 
national authority. Interallied relations have been greatly institu¬ 
tionalized by the so-called “NATO method” of multilateral con¬ 
sultation aiming at unanimous recommendations without resort to 
vote. A rather progressive structural equilibrium between the 
military and civilian standing organs has stimulated the growth of 
NATO’s modest powers; another factor for increased efficiency 
has been the continual adjustment between the “supra-national 
NATO view” and the “national views.” This informal interplay 
has kept in bounds the imbalance between the limited jurisdiction 
of the integrated organs and the extensive domestic jurisdiction 
of members assembled in the Council. On the whole, NATO 
shows that any closely coordinated military and economic under¬ 
taking among materially interdependent nations will result in de 
facto supranational character of the joint organs and some deroga¬ 
tion of effective national sovereignty. 5 

Such as they arc, NATO institutions have served as a coactive 
framework for military-political and, to some extent, economic 
integration. Integration and balance were the watchwords of 
NATO’s first concern, joint equitable rearmament. Among allies 
with greatly disparate resources, contributions must be properly 
adjusted to “politico-economic capabilities”; a balance must be 
evolved between joint military needs and the requirements of 
economic, social, and political stability of member-nations. The 
aim was to develop “balanced collective forces” and later “an 
integrated force under centralized command.” The “community 
power” of jointly trained and strategically directed national units 
is to replace separate national potentials as the foundation of 
security; and a measure of integration is to narrow within 
NATO’s regional scope the fatal gap between a collective-secu¬ 
rity commitment and the actual ability and willingness of states 
to perform. Anticipation of performance should strengthen the 
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community of tradition and interests among the allies. Thus, a 
casus foederis should find NATO in equilibrium with respect to 
the mutual-assistance commitment of its members. Yet final evalu¬ 
ation depends on NATO’s fitness to implement its long-range 
community function. 6 

In this respect, the organization has been subject to a number 
of limitations. Treaty provisions and statements of intention must 
be distinguished from actual means and accomplishments. The 
provisions are broad enough, but their implementation has lagged. 
Military-political equilibrium has been established more effec¬ 
tively against the Soviet bloc than internally: it is not easy for 
unequal partners to develop integrated, balanced forces, and 
international specialization is not favored by continued sover¬ 
eignty; furthermore, military integration is still not matched by 
correspondingly intimate coordination of foreign policies. It has 
proved no less difficult to adjust the organization’s short-range 
and long-range purposes. The initially legitimate concentration 
on the military-defense problems has grown one-sided as NATO 
passed from the emergency stage into the “long haul.” It is diffi¬ 
cult to strike the right balance. On the one hand, the primary 
task of NATO was to redress the “serious imbalance of military 
strength” in Europe into a balance or even “preponderance of 
power.” This contributed to general stability and a sense of com¬ 
munity in the West. In that sense “economic measures are not 
enough.” But, on the other hand, neither is military balance or 
preponderance. And as international tensions relax, even reduced 
burdens of military preparedness are borne with growing reluc¬ 
tance by societies which have a narrow margin of expendable 
economic resources and social peace. 7 

NATO’s limitations have been also geographical. In spite of 
the vast resources and overseas connections of its members, 
NATO lacks scope for a diversified equilibrium and flexible 
defensive strategy in depth. It has had to be extended beyond the 
North Atlantic region proper, and interallied relations have suf¬ 
fered from larger needs, chiefly economic and strategic, and 
wider problems, mainly colonial. Since the regional alliance has 
not been able to relate itself organically to the world organization, 
it looked at times as if it would supersede the United Nations 
under the impetus of expanding pressures. 
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Hence, if NATO may be presumed to be in fair equilibrium 
with respect to the commitment to military assistance, it is not 
in that position with respect to its functional and geographic 
scope, and to the global organization. Today, the idea of the 
Atlantic Community is alive primarily in the method and the 
spirit of the quest for a fair ratio of burdens and advantages 
flowing from the alliance. Yet there is a growing feeling, most 
recently taken up by the United States, that the alliance must 
develop more positive and extensive nonmilitary activities. Other¬ 
wise, it will become brittle, the equilibrium will be lopsided, 
and the tissues of regional community will not grow. The very 
existence of the alliance might be jeopardized as an all-out war 
of annihilation comes to be considered less likely; “massive re¬ 
taliation" yields in popularity to “graduated deterrence" and 
limitation of peripheral conflicts; and strategic thinking catches 
up with the revolution in weapons and long-range delivery sys¬ 
tems. 8 

One factor that has hitherto obstructed more extensive dele¬ 
gation and integration is the problem of a “balance of influence 
between the small and the large countries." In bare outline, the 
present compromise consists of the exclusive representation of the 
three Great Powers in the authoritative military Standing Group, 
and an equal vote and formal veto for even the smaller nations in 
the ultimately decisive NATO Council. An informal play of pres¬ 
sures and influence assures the requisite supremacy for the major 
Powers and the equally necessary safeguards for the lesser states 
within this arrangement. It may be argued that structural equilib¬ 
rium as well as further integration w r ould benefit from a political 
standing group w here fewer members w r ith higher average power 
could properly exert greater powers. Yet the smaller states, far 
from disposed to abdicate more authority, w r ish to compensate 
for the predominance of the Great Powers in the military or¬ 
ganization by retaining the greatest possible role in multilateral 
policy-making. They, like Great Britain and France when by¬ 
passed by the United States, insist on consultation prior to irrevo¬ 
cable decisions that might have equally irrevocable consequences 
for all in the age of nuclear weapons. Conversely, the Great 
Pow ers wfish to preserve some of the advantages of bilateral diplo¬ 
macy and more intimate consultations among themselves. They 
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do not wish to be exposed to too many “organizational pressures.” 
The situation is reflected in the uneven employment of the 
NATO Council, ranging from consultations of all or only the 
major members to their unilateral decisions, not least so by the 
United States. 0 

In the long run, the internal equilibrium of the alliance would 
be served best by moves toward equalizing resources among its 
component units. American aid is to mutual advantage and is 
partly compensated for by the strategic and other facilities made 
available by others. But it cannot redress the imbalance of 
strength among the allies and, when combined with greatly un¬ 
equal contributions, tends to upset the vital psychological equi¬ 
librium. It might be argued that a federatively integrated Western 
Europe together with Great Britain would constitute a desirable 
counterpart to the United States within the alliance, improve 
relations among partners, and increase the security and welfare of 
all concerned. For a time NATO seemed to be assisting the 
process. 

THE FEDERAL BALANCER 

Federative integration among unequal and heterogeneous part¬ 
ners raises two interconnected issues: first, the effect of differen¬ 
tials on the integrative process; second, the equilibration of dis¬ 
parities by appropriate means. 

All central features of federalism are usually involved in the 
task of evolving the necessary, if not sufficient, structural equi¬ 
librium, not only among the states but also between the states 
and the federal government. The latter must not fall under the 
control of the greater states, or be hamstrung by excessive safe¬ 
guards for the lesser members, especially in the absence of a 
unifying party system. A written constitution sets up the organ¬ 
izational structure and defines substantive powers. Next, a bi¬ 
cameral legislative system may be employed to counterbalance 
the proportionate composition of the lower chamber with an 
upper‘chamber embodying the principle of state equality. This 
is not always so; the Great Compromise of Philadelphia was 
followed by other compromises between equality and propor¬ 
tionality elsewhere. 10 When the powers of the upper chamber are 
small, the efficiency of the check decreases; this raises the impor- 
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ranee of an impartial self-restrained federal executive and still 
more, of the federal judiciary as the most striking intrafederal 
balancer. An impartial federal judiciary with review functions can 
maintain and adjust to changing conditions a dynamic constitu¬ 
tional equilibrium of powers and rights among individuals, the 
states, and the central government itself. Its judicial activity can 
thus have a constructive influence toward closer integration, not 
least by lessening the impact of a rigid amending process and 
other safeguards. 

If federal institutions arc also in equilibrium with respect to a 
sufficiently extensive functional scope, they will be in a position 
to balance integration among member-states bv more tangible 
means. Control of decisive or all military force enables a federal 
government to enforce the various rights and duties, if necessary; 
administrative, legislative, and judicial regulation, and other fed¬ 
eral resources including grants-in-aid, may be used to promote 
internal socio-economic equilibrium by coordinating disparate 
economic potentials, needs, and interests, and by containing par¬ 
ticularistic cultural and other tendencies. American federalism 
illustrates the daily performance as well as a tragic breakdown 
of this function. 

The more heterogeneous the federation, the more vital and 
difficult is the role of the federal government as cquilibrator; it 
may be impossible among hitherto sovereign communities in¬ 
dulging in ambivalent attitudes to each other. A central authority 
then can hardly induce the integration from which it is to result, 
nor can it be a sufficiently powerful and detached balancer to 
restrain possible bids for supremacy in the crucial period of con¬ 
solidation. The history of German federalism is instructive in 
this respect. A remedy is not easy to devise. Federation among 
equal members with identical interests is a utopia contrary to the 
very purpose of federalism, which is to reconcile diversity in a 
larger unity. A greater number of member-states might help to 
supply more elements for internal equilibration. Or internal ele¬ 
ments might be supplemented from outside, which might reduce 
the need for internal safeguards to a point where they would not 
fatally impede federal integration. An external balancer may not 
be always necessary and should be in any case temporary. In 
many situations, however, it might be the missing component of 
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a successful federalizing process. Such an external balancer might 
be a Great Power, a broader association like NATO, or the world 
organization itself, encouraging and guaranteeing the federation 
by a proper use of larger resources. 

First about the Great Powers. Their attitude to federation, like 
that of the smaller states, varies w ith its effect on their own posi¬ 
tion and interests. They favor the federation of remote countries 
that promises to create a situation of strength against another 
Great Powder. They discourage the federation of adjacent states 
if it threatens to lessen their own influence and benefit another 
Power. They will consider joining a federation only if it pre¬ 
serves or improves their standing in the order of regional and 
global power. Bismarck did not work to submerge Prussia, and 
Briand France, in a larger whole. Both France and Prussia 
favored at one time or another federation for Germany: France 
supported a loose one as an alternative to a unitary state; Prussia 
enforced a tight one to replace the multiplicity of independent 
states. After the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
Western Powers encouraged a closer association of the smaller 
states of Central-Eastern Europe so as to reinforce the eastern 
w 7 ing of the continental equilibrium, but Italy, Germany, and 
Soviet Russia in succession used their local power to frustrate 
such an association for identical reasons. Great Britain never 
supported European combinations which she could not control, 
nor did the United States w ith respect to Latin America. But the 
tw'o Anglo-Saxon Powers did act on occasion as balancers toward 
federative integration of other communities. 

For Great Britain to be a pro-federative balancer is just a spe¬ 
cial manifestation of her traditional role. She held the balance 
in Europe for the safety of the Empire. Within the Empire, she 
has tried to hold the balance between antagonistic groups and 
interests, sometimes toward federation. The best illustration is 
Canada, wherein Great Britain tipped the unequal balance be¬ 
tween what Lord Durham called “the two nations warring within 
the bosom of a single State” toward federation by the British 
North America Act of 1867 and guaranteed the resulting con¬ 
stitutional equilibrium. The major institutional safeguards were 
the right of appeal to the independent and impartial Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council; constitutional amendment by an 
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Act of Parliament at Westminster alone; and the over-all mod¬ 
erating influence of the Crown. In addition, the unwritten guar¬ 
antee of the British Navy provided for military security, and 
free trade under the aegis of the London Exchange for the eco¬ 
nomic side of the equilibrium. The “two nations” passed from 
“war” to a fairly sociable coexistence preserving cherished di¬ 
versities under a central government with expanding powers. The 
federal balancer has gradually relaxed or completely abandoned 
its temporary functions. In the Central African Federation more 
recently, the imperial arbiter has been trying to contain by 
comparable means but with less success the differences between 
the indigenous and the local white populations. To assist the 
federalizing process of lesser communities need not injure the 
enlightened self-interest of a major Power, and may implement the 
idea of trust and self-government in an integrative rather than 
divisive fashion . 11 

The United States also encouraged federative integration of 
other countries as part of a larger scheme. Great Britain used to 
be identified with the balance of power, and interwar France with 
collective security; the United States must make the best of a 
more complicated equilibrium situation. The flexible conventions 
of the balance of power suited to perfection British national em¬ 
piricism and conventional domestic politics. Free hand was the 
political next-of-kin of free trade. The larger equilibrium of the 
Pax Jlritamiica was due to unique spontaneities more than to de¬ 
liberate coordination. When these broke down, Great Britain 
made only half-hearted moves toward fundamental international 
reconstruction. As for France, her juridical and, in international 
relations, primarily military-political orientation was mirrored in 
the championship of a correspondingly conceived collective secu¬ 
rity. Among the fragments of the earlier policies scattered by two 
wars, the United States has been groping toward what may yet 
be their confusion, pragmatic combination, or a kind of dialectical 
synthesis. 

In the historical balance of pow'er, the United States has figured 
alternately as both a weight and a balancer; its attitude varied 
even more with respect to collective security. By sponsoring the 
United Nations and later NATO, this country has given tokens 
of support for a newly conceived collective security which w T ould 
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rest on a progressively integrated world-wide or regional multiple 
equilibrium and would institutionalize a reliable global balance 
of power. The superior resources as well as the internationally 
conservative temper of the United States dictate for it today the 
role of cquilibrator in an unstable world facing the extremes of 
violent upheaval and would-be monolithic rigidity characteristic 
of the totalitarian systems. Immersed in a complex interaction of 
often conflicting requirements, values, and objectives, the United 
States must try as best it can to transcend and control the inter¬ 
action so as to ensure the survival and expansion of freedom in the 
world. Some of its responses to socio-economic problems could 
be seen as an international extension of the New Deal, its advocacy 
of trade liberalization as that of American free enterprise. Insofar 
as this country conducted its foreign policy amidst the institu¬ 
tional checks and balances of international organization, this has 
supplied — apart from occasional frustrations — a convenient link 
between American constitutional tradition and the less familiar 
ground of international politics. External and internal stresses 
have now and then overshadowed the socio-economic by the 
military-political approach and jeopardized a judicious use of 
international organization. But the need is stronger than the shift¬ 
ing currents of moods and politics. 11 ' 

American performance as equilibrator found special applica¬ 
tion in the support for federative integration in Western Europe. 
This country favored Western European unification in the belief 
that it would promote intrarcgional security and welfare, sustain 
the NATO system of collective security, and reinforce the West¬ 
ern wing of the global equilibrium against the Soviet threat. 
Moreover, the principle of supranationality would extend to 
problems of international politics the federative approach that 
had proved successful in American national experience. Rightly 
or wrongly, with or without appropriate methods and timing, the 
government of the United States employed its influence and 
resources to encourage and in effect guarantee the European inte¬ 
grative process, while resolutely stopping short of a supranational 
integration of the entire North Atlantic area. 

Great Britain, too, remained content to adjust rather than 
revise completely her traditional position with regard to the 
continent. She joined in the guarantee of the European Defense 
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Community, which must have appeared to her as merely a more 
elaborate implementation of the Locarno concept, but refused to 
join the integrative process as the decisive impetus and possibly 
indispensable weight. On the continent, the Franco-German issue 
reflects most of the tendencies involved in the problem of Euro¬ 
pean integration. Distrust and fears, vested political and economic 
interests, but also a sense of interdependence and a still timid 
European spirit have contended over the ultimate direction of 
their cumulative impact. Intermingling concerns for security, 
equality, or preponderance through new organizational forms in¬ 
fluence attitudes in both countries. France has been held back by 
concern over the best conditions of her national recovery, secu¬ 
rity, and prestige, her Great-Power status, national army, and the 
relationship between integration and the colonial empire, between 
a European and the French Union. As long as Germany is not 
offset by British participation, France will shy away from the 
“risk of hegemony, the risk of an internal disequilibrium” and of 
German secession. Germany in her turn is uncertain whether the 
larger unity in the West is the best way of recovering national 
unity in the East. Her hopes are France’s fears . 1 

In such a situation, the success of the Western European proc¬ 
ess depended in large part on the possibility to contrive from 
available factors an institutionalized multiple equilibrium within 
the prospective area of integration. Institutional checks and bal¬ 
ances were most pronounced in the Draft Treaty of the European 
Political Community. Provisions concerning executive, legislative, 
and judicial organs aimed at a structural equilibrium of the sev¬ 
eral branches, of the powers reserved to the member-states and 
conceded to the Community, and of the rights and interests of 
the materially unequal members. In the complete scheme, the 
Political Community was to integrate institutionally the other 
functional Communities, and stimulate the sense of moral and 
political community through popular elections to the lower 
chamber. The European Coal and Steel Community contributed 
a nucleus for closer socio-economic integration and equilibrium 
between Germany and her neighbors. And, finally, the European 
Defense Community was designed to supplement institutional and 
socio-economic with military-political equilibrium. It, too, was 
not self-sufficient: its organizational devices alone could not 
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permanently redress the imbalance in potential military strength 
of the several parties, and the EDC Treaty did not provide for 
centralized foreign-policy control. Yet integration which inter¬ 
twines members militarily and leaves them free politically might 
open a still more dangerous gap than that between promise and 
performance in an unintegrated collective-security system. In 
order to be successful, the Defense Community needed thus a 
Political Community for the coordination of foreign policies, 
and further reinforcements for purposes of both military and 
economic equilibrium . 14 

NATO supplied to this end, first, the presence of Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican forces in Europe as a counterweight to Soviet and potential 
German preponderance; second, the reciprocal commitments and 
integration between NATO and EDC; and third, a measure of 
joint foreign-policy determination. 

In a joint declaration, issued in connection with the signing of 
the EDC Treaty and of conventions aiming at virtual restoration 
of German sovereignty, the Western Big Three agreed to con¬ 
sider as a threat to their security any threat to the EDC from 
“whatever quarter,” and to station in Europe forces “necessary 
and appropriate to contribute to the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic Area.” The stated object was to “prevent the resurgence 
of former tensions and conflicts among the free nations of Europe 
and any future revival of aggressive nationalism.” Additional 
American and British pledges concerned equal duration of 
NATO and EDC, continued stay of the troops of the tw o Powers 
in Europe, and the coordination of British contingents w ith those 
of the EDC. 

Military integration within the EDC and of the EDC into 
NATO was to make it impossible for any single nation to mount 
an independent operation. The EDC Treaty provided for much 
tighter military integration than is practiced within NATO, aim¬ 
ing at carefully balanced national quotas and international com¬ 
mand— in fact, nothing short of “a common, supra-national, 
European, quasi-federal army.” A nonautonomous EDC was to 
be further integrated into the NATO structure with respect to 
supreme command, training, strategy, and operations. Its supra¬ 
national executive organ, the Commissariat, was made dependent 
in many respects on NATO for over-all direction. Finally, pend- 
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ing the establishment of a Political Community, the only available 
if inadequate agency for the coordination of foreign policies is the 
NATO Council . 15 ’ 

Thus NATO itself was to serve as an institutionalized balancer 
among newly integrated Western European nations and add its 
organizational resources to those of the two guarantor Powers. A 
comparable adjustment was necessary to pave the way for a sub¬ 
stitute for the rejected KDC: the so-called Western European 
Union, including Germany in a traditional type of alliance with¬ 
out supranational powers and directly in NAT O; it is likely to 
prove useful or even indispensable for the success of future fed¬ 
erative integration confined to Western Europe or any other area 
where local resources arc insufficient for a self-sustaining equilib¬ 
rium. 

In the meantime, the existence of NATO may actually have 
helped defeat the EDC project. The impact of the alliance on the 
global balance of forces created the security necessary for federa¬ 
tive experiments, but, by reducing the threat from without and pro¬ 
viding alternative framework for integration, it lessened the drive 
to more cohesion within a more limited area. NATO’s capacity 
either to reinforce or to drain the vitality of both a smaller 
regional association and the larger global organization, the United 
Nations, points to it as the central focus of regional and global 
equilibrium available to the West at the present time. NATO 
includes Great Britain and the United States as actual weights 
rather than mere balancers. In the eyes of many, more integration 
and policy coordination within NATO would dispense with elab¬ 
orate arrangements for NATO’s aid toward integration in West¬ 
ern Europe and affect equally all parties. It would dispose of 
the feeling that the two English-speaking nations favor supra¬ 
national institutions for others but refuse to give up the least whit 
of their own sovereignty. A larger area may be expected not only 
to comprise more elements for a self-sustaining equilibrium, but 
also to reconcile local antagonisms more easily in a higher alle¬ 
giance. And a balance of loyalties to the old divisive and the new 
unifying symbols and values is, of course, the indispensable 
spiritual basis of genuine community no less than of general 
equilibrium. 

Any future efforts will be faced with the by now familiar 
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problems. One of them is the optimum area for integration. 
Here, the option might seem to be between geographic 
and functional scope: the larger the area, the less intense the 
integration. But no general law is involved. Achievements like 
the Coal and Steel Community seem to support the conclusion, 
certain failures discredit it. Global interdependence calls for ever 
wider areas of viable integration. Even a NATO must reach out¬ 
side itself in peace or war. The insufficiency of Europe for bal¬ 
anced integration is widely argued. A theoretical and practical 
solution has been sought in differently defined areas with dif¬ 
ferent levels of integration and identification for different func¬ 
tional purposes. Such a pluralistic approach may reinforce, but 
is not immune to obstructing, effective integration in the smaller or 
the more inclusive areas. NATO’s ambivalence in this respect has 
been described; similarly, an integrated “little Europe” might 
strengthen the Atlantic Community or weaken it by protection¬ 
ist and neutralist policies. 

A related question concerns the best institutional arrangement. 
Some students would sharply distinguish between federative in¬ 
stitutions set up by a single constituent act and piecemeal func¬ 
tional integration preserving national sovereignties at least de 
jure . In different circumstances different combinations of the 
two approaches will apply. The functionalist argument in favor 
of a gradual organic growth has merits. But some institutional 
pooling of sovereignty is likely to be necessary at a relatively 
early stage of functional integration. Nations will not disarm 
through functional interpenetration and specialization without re¬ 
insuring their security by corresponding political organization. 
Customs unions like the Benelux, leaving national sovereignty 
intact, have not been too successful. And the EDC project sug¬ 
gests the risks of military integration without complementary 
political union. Besides, functionalism caters to concrete needs but 
fails to provide the unifying symbols of a larger community. 

This raises the issue of the ideal sequence of integration. It is 
plausible to assign primacy to either economic or political inte¬ 
gration. Or, one may emphasize military integration as extending 
automatically into political and economic cooperation. Switzer¬ 
land experienced the impetus military integration can give to 
federative institutions; constitutional and economic steps toward 
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German unification faltered until brought to fruition by blood 
and iron. But military associations among nations are ephemeral 
unless cemented by additional tics. If it is difficult to regulate 
supranationally only one sector of the economy, it is still more 
difficult to integrate only one aspect of the state. The conceptions 
of the European Coal and Steel Community and the Defense 
Community were strikingly similar; both were suspended on the 
vision of a supranational political authority; neither of the three 
could be really successful without the two others. The threads 
of security and welfare arc intertwined in the fabric of a shared 
political community. Isolated as an economic fragment of Euro¬ 
pean integration, the Coal and Steel Community has hitherto 
failed to put into effect its supranational features. It has suffered 
from a narrow scope and survived largely on the hope for even¬ 
tual extension of the integrative pattern, at the very least into 
additional economic areas . 10 

Accordingly, the mechanism of the integrative process con¬ 
sists of a chain-reacting equilibrium movement. In a balanced 
process more integration in one, say military, sphere will stimulate 
countervailing integration in the socio-economic and institutional 
spheres until the multiple equilibrium is reestablished on a higher 
level of over-all integration. Within -the institutional sphere 
itself, a progressive equilibrium movement between the different 
inter- or supranational organs, too, may promote a rising level of 
integration. If the equilibrium response fails to occur, integration 
in the lone, say economic, field will run grave risks of relapsing 
to the lower common level. The unifying form of the process is 
an emerging sense of community. A policy aiming at progressive 
integration has to adjust the materials at its disposal to the pattern 
of the integrative process. This is essential because the theoret¬ 
ically distinguishable interaction can be easily diverted from 
actualizing its integrative potential by pressures implicit in na¬ 
tional and group interests. 

In an interlocking integrative process, neither need regional 
federative integration be at variance with global international 
integration. Sovereign states tried to promote supranational insti¬ 
tutions for Western Europe through the instrumentalities of 
NATO, itself a regional community arrangement for collective 
self-defense within the global United Nations system. Ideally, 
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not only a highly integrated Great Power or a loose regional as¬ 
sociation, but the world organization itself might act, where 
needed, as the cquilibrator-guarantor facilitating closer regional 
union; in so doing, it would help implement on a global scale the 
wartime prescription of a peculiarly farsighted, if since maligned, 
statesman: 

The first thing to be secured in the new postwar organization of 
Europe . . . must be a permanent and general European equilibrium. 
This equilibrium must be based both politically and economically 
upon the balance of forces between a number of . . . large, individual 
and balanced organisms, each of them sufficiently powerful terri¬ 
torially, politically, and economically. The weakness of small states 
must not in the future tempt large states to fall upon them. 17 

A NEW ROf.E FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 

In the suggested capacity, global international organization 
might help equilibrate differential resources and interests of mem¬ 
ber-communities, and guarantee them against domination from 
within and without. Such assistance might be decisive in tipping 
the scales of otherwise indecisive factors toward federative inte¬ 
gration; it would in any event be temporary, pending consolida¬ 
tion of joint resources and shared loyalties. The objective would 
be an intermediate position for lesser political communities, com¬ 
bining as far as possible the advantages of international status and 
of larger supranational association. 

In the first place, the global organization would guarantee 
mutual security and supervise balanced military-political integra¬ 
tion among members. It would also supervise the economic “dis¬ 
armament” of members through specialization of production and 
serve as a channel for skills and resources contributing to bal¬ 
anced integrative development. This would minimize the disturb¬ 
ing effects of unilateral foreign aid, especially in communities 
emerging from dependent colonial status, without ruling out a 
larger role for particularly interested Powers. Lastly, the asso¬ 
ciated communities as well as the central authority would be ap¬ 
propriately represented in the various international institutions. 
Final appeal and determination on questions concerning the fed¬ 
eral constitution might be lifted to the International Court of 
Justice, pending the development of confidence in an impartial 
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federal judiciary. This would implement the desire for com¬ 
munity in some respects and for separateness in others, implicit 
in the federal idea, and keep safely open for all the access to the 
centers of international facilities and guarantees. A structure of 
powers, functions, and controls extending all the way to the 
world organization might profitably supplement the strictly 
federal checks and balances, and counteract dangers of exces¬ 
sively centralized regulation and intervention. Complete depend¬ 
ence on the state for security and welfare is a powerful stimulus 
to nationalism; a diffusion of functions might promote an equally 
salutary diffusion of allegiance. 

It is possible to isolate elements of a precedent. Among them 
is the relation of Briand’s project of a United States of Europe to 
the League, and the League’s role in the protection of national 
minorities, the self-government of Danzig, and temporary direct 
government over the Saar. Also relevant are the supervisory and 
other powers of the United Nations over trusteeships — particu¬ 
larly if and when a trusteeship is constituted into a “customs, 
fiscal or administrative union or federation with adjacent terri¬ 
tories”— the competence of the United Nations to act itself as 
administering authority, and the plans for entrusting to the Secu¬ 
rity Council supreme authority with extensive powers over the 
Free Trieste Territory . 18 Failures and shortcomings highlight the 
practical prerequisite: operative responsible organs and collective- 
security machinery for at least a special guarantee. Yet even a far 
from effective Security Council upheld in the Trieste case a 
potentially significant theory of implied powers and thus capacity 
of international organs to accept additional responsibilities. And, 
according to an advisory opinion of the International Court of 
Justice, enunciated in a different connection, the rights and duties 
of international organization “depend upon its purposes and func¬ 
tions as specified or implied in its constituent documents and 
developed in practice.” In other words, the United Nations has 
powers conferred upon it by “necessary implication as being 
essential to the performance of its duties.” 19 

It would not be without advantage to use such implied powers 
or amend the Charter in the suggested direction, supplementing 
in a constructive fashion the provisions for collective security, 
functional cooperation, and national self-determination. Interna- 
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tional guarantees of security and promotional welfare activities 
would be employed to stimulate political communities into merg¬ 
ing sovereign independence in federative integration. A func¬ 
tional dovetailing of global and regional organization would 
promote equilibrium and dampen disturbing oscillations between 
the two forms, exploit their interdependence for full efficiency of 
cither, and mitigate the overlaps and insufficiencies of self-con¬ 
tained regionalism. Two converging developments would reduce 
the gap between too abstractly conceived institutions and the 
dynamics of power in a concrete geographical setting: first, inter¬ 
national and supranational institutions would be adjusted more 
closely to factual conditions and diversities; second, by strength¬ 
ening fragmented areas of weakness and instability, the partem 
would adjust also the material facts so as to sustain rather than 
strain the premises and promises of international law and organ¬ 
ization. On the whole, the arrangement would occupy a middle 
ground between the contrary assumptions — emphasizing dif¬ 
ferent aspects of an ambiguous reality — of natural community 
of interests within a region on the one hand, and of intra- as well 
as interregional conflicts on the other. 

Internationally supported regional integration might improve 
the chances of general collective security and institutional equi¬ 
librium. A more even structuring of the global balance of power 
might in itself encourage cooperative responses to interdepend¬ 
ence, discourage aggression, and decrease the need while increas¬ 
ing the ability and willingness for applying sanctions. The new 
regional associations would not, moreover, constitute just another 
“Great Power.” T hey would be restrained, and if necessary en¬ 
couraged into taking part in enforcement action, by means of the 
powers reserved to the global organization, while rigidities in the 
general system resulting from uninhibited competitive regional 
alliances would be minimized. Integration might thus strengthen 
intra- and interregional deterrence and enforcement; it might also 
promote the long-range bases of security and facilitate peaceful 
change. Furthermore, it should be easier to implement the prin¬ 
ciple of equality among materially less unequal subjects without 
violating the structural requirement of an equitable ratio of actual 
power and institutional influence. And in its new role, interna¬ 
tional organization would extend its functional scope and control 
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over regional organizations, promoting thus its equilibrium in the 
last two respects as well. If it performed successfully a creative 
function in however limited a sphere, global organization might 
be revitalized and develop both the powers and the resources for 
adequate performance as balancer in the general system of col¬ 
lective security and a really coactive framework for regional and 
global multiple equilibrium. 

And finally, the arrangement would protect lesser communities 
and restrain drives for regional hegemony by perpetuating in new 
forms the traditional concepts of the balancer and the Concert 
of Powers. All or most of the local and remote Great Powers, 
balanced against each other in the global organization, would 
play a major role in the guarantee and supervision of the newly 
federated countries, subject to the additional checks implicit in 
international law and organization. Their joint control would be 
undoubtedly hampered by frictions; yet it might eventually miti¬ 
gate contests for unilateral control over intermediate areas of 
small countries. And, for the associated lesser communities, to 
concede controlled powers of collective intervention to the inter¬ 
national guarantor would be a reasonable compromise between 
the undesirable extremes of arbitrary unilateral intervention and 
dogmatic noninterventionism, often concealing satcllitism and 
misrule behind the screen of sovereign domestic jurisdiction. In¬ 
ternational organization would constitutionalize the imperial 
function apparently indispensable for some areas, and put into 
effect Jan Smuts’ neglected interpretation of the League as the 
residuary legatee of defunct empires . 20 

Many of the issues raised in these pages converge in the theory 
of international organization as potential equilibrator-guarantor 
for regional integration. But the propositions are necessarily hy¬ 
pothetical and largely circular. Any such function, like effective 
international organization of security and disarmament itself, is 
likely to be successfully implemented only in conditions so favor¬ 
able as to make it no longer vitally necessary. A major practical 
question is whether jointly supervised federative integration of 
strategically important areas of socio-political fragmentation 
would reduce contests among the Great Powers for at least this 
limited purpose and make them tolerate a measure of independ- 
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cnce of the smaller communities which could not be used against 
any one of them. 

This does not mean that integrative coalescence of political 
communities with or without outside assistance is a panacea for 
its members or for the world order. It is desirable only in con¬ 
ditions which promise to realize the expected advantages. In most 
such instances, however, a closer federative integration is prefer¬ 
able to a loose association, if it is to strengthen the individually 
weak component communities, make them less dependent on the 
major states and an unpredictable collective security, and help 
resolve existing differences among members. An important task 
of federalism is to reintegrate self-determined nationality in a 
framework of government which would reconcile the creative 
effect of diversity with the measure of cohesion requisite for inter¬ 
nal and external security. Needs of the latter may limit the degree 
of permissible pluralistic decentralization of the component com¬ 
munities along lines of ethnic and socio-economic distinctions: 
separatism and corporativism are the deformations lurking behind 
pluralism based on corporate autonomies. Instead, an adjustment: 
between the ethnic nationality of individuals and the state should 
be aimed at indirectly. Federative integration and equilibrium 
among ethnically intermixed states, with or without international 
guarantees, might produce a feeling of mutual security, lessen 
nationalistic pressures in an atmosphere of shared prosperity, and 
supersede the petty local balance-of-power politics breeding in¬ 
security, economic waste, and subservience to greater Powers. 
Only when this is the case, and hitherto controversial national 
minority and related issues can be pragmatically and peacefully 
resolved in new ways made possible between members of a fed¬ 
erative association, will that association have a chance to succeed. 

The task is not easy nor the prospects too bright. With some 
justice, the nucleus theory of integration posits the necessity of 
a federating Power attracting the lesser communities by various 
means into closer association. In fact, German unification was 
achieved around Prussia alone, and a federation of the “third 
force” of smaller states between Prussia and Austria never mate¬ 
rialized; neither did the diverse federative projects concerning the 
smaller states between Germany and Russia in more recent times. 
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If achieved, a federation of smaller countries might fall victim 
to feuds and divergencies of interests difficult to fuse into new 
loyalties within a too narrow compass. Then, instead of strength¬ 
ening its members, a federative association Mould become the 
medium for reciprocal exportation of problems and outside inter¬ 
ference by one or more Great Powers. Even among smaller com¬ 
munities a federation may disguise actual or desired control by 
the relatively stronger community, as shown recently by the 
Indonesian example. Such a federation may then follow the law 
of the species and either be rapidly centralized by the predomi¬ 
nant partner or else disintegrate under the pressures released by 
resistance to the hegemonic drive. Finally, it might be argued, 
the fusion of smaller states into a larger regional state is no real 
solution of the problem of the small state in a situation of global 
interdependence and tremendous cost of really impressive power 
in world affairs. 

In effect, the conditions of freedom and good life depend not 
so much on the size of a community or association as on the con¬ 
stitutional ordering of relations within and among nations. Aris¬ 
totle suggested this with respect to the internal affairs of the 
polis; Kant and Wilson extended the insight to the larger frame¬ 
work of the cosmopolis. The problem must be always viewed 
within the concrete historical setting. When Plato and Aristotle 
were exalting the Greek city-state, greater forces were already 
gathering outside its orbits to supersede and engulf it. At the 
moment of its philosophical apotheosis, the city-state had already 
become an anachronism in interstate relations. With due differ¬ 
ences, a like fate overtook or threatens the smaller states arising 
in the aftermath of the two world wars. A smaller state has still 
its peculiar advantages, but in modern conditions smallness is 
certainly not a good in itself. Whether it be an anachronism in 
international politics of the twentieth century will depend on the 
principles of organization which will emerge from the con¬ 
temporary ferment. The ability or inability of smaller communi¬ 
ties to offset by corresponding reintegration the effects of continu¬ 
ing ethnic fragmentation will provide only one, if important, part 
of the answxr. 



conclusion AND BACK TO THE 

BALANCE OF POWER — 
WITH A DIFFERENCE 

In the final analysis, states depend for security, 
welfare, and legitimate prestige under law on the ideal and mate¬ 
rial structure of the world order at least as much as on any local 
arrangement. The interrelation of domestic and foreign politics 
can work itself out without detriment to the democratic self-gov¬ 
ernment of any country only insofar as the essential traits of 
constitutionalism are extended into the areas of anarchy among 
nations. 

INTERNATIONAL (DIS-)EQUILIBRIUM IN RETROSPECT 

An important component of a constitutional order is effective 
international organization which would institutionalize interna¬ 
tional politics. To this end, it is necessary to narrow the ever 
threatening gap between general institutional norms and particu¬ 
lar factual conditions, and to expand cooperatively the security, 
welfare, and prestige actually available for distribution. This pre¬ 
supposes that the international organization be able to promote 
military-political and socio-economic equilibrium, by being itself 
in internal equilibrium especially with respect to an extensive 
functional scope and particular regional arrangements. Only then 
can the collective-security commitment be stabilized on a suffi¬ 
ciently high but still equilibrium level and the organization be¬ 
come a major factor for long-range security, combining stability 
with progressive peaceful change. 

International organization has not yet succeeded in meeting 
these requirements. It has been able only exceptionally and to a 
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limited extent to assert itself as the coactivc framework of inter¬ 
national politics which would counteract differentials among 
states, coordinate national policies, and integrate the state system. 
Failing to concede in time its due to the changing character of the 
world which gave it birth, the state system is entrapped in the in¬ 
tricate web of interrelationships which, unintegrated, constitute 
a standing invitation to conquest by the more “dynamic” mem¬ 
bers. Alan has been unable to counterbalance his revolutionary 
achievements in the technological realm by corresponding attain¬ 
ments in the field of political organization. He thus condemns 
himself to live in a perpetual state of war or fear of war. 

It was seen that the Concert of Europe, while initially in a fair 
equilibrium, failed to adjust itself to the new forces released by 
the industrial and national revolutions. The post-World War I 
order reversed the traditional assumption of self-help into one 
of collective enforcement of a law proscribing unilateral use 
of force in war, and replaced the discretionary Concert of 
Great Powers with an organization designed to embody the new 
international democracy under the new law. Subsequently, the 
pendulum sw ung back from the comparatively equalitarian and 
decentralized structure of the League toward institutionalized 
hierarchy in a United Nations combining elements of state equal¬ 
ity with the legal primacy of the Great Powers. Yet conflicts 
among these Powers soon brought into the open the always latent 
contradiction between the cooperative premises of hierarchy and 
the competitive balancing of power; the combination of the 
two conflicts made apparently irrcsoluble the dilemmas posed 
for all international organization by the question of more 
or less ambitious structure, security commitment, and functional 
scope. 

There has been a rebound from deadlock into jurisdictional and 
regional decentralization, disclosing ominous parallels with the 
evolution of the League. The tendency to unstable equilibrium or 
cumulative disequilibrium with respect to the collective-security 
commitment — a tendency fatal to the League — was temporarily 
contained in the United Nations without making certain the col¬ 
lective defense of victims of aggression in the future. The actually 
operative functional scope of the United Nations has been ex¬ 
panding as compared with the League, but again not enough to 
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counteract the many disturbances in the material and social en¬ 
vironment. Actual needs have tended to outrun the functions and 
powers of the organization, and these in turn anticipated the 
actual readiness of member-states to implement them. The see¬ 
saw movement between decentralized equalitarian and authorita¬ 
tive hierarchical structure has been intertwined with a similar 
movement between global and regional organization, as the 
alternatives clashed with political realities and the natural facts of 
interdependence, and ran into their peculiar limitations and dis- 
cquilibria. Both international law and organization continued to 
lack an adequate basis in functional and political community. 

As a result, elements of authoritative distribution of security, 
welfare, and influence within international organization have been 
more than matched bv a haphazard pursuit of these values by 
more or less independent states on the one hand, and their 
dictatorial rationing among satellite states by a dominant Great 
Power on the other. 1 'hc Great Powers tended to sidestep the 
organization as ineffective, after having made it so, or to use it in¬ 
discriminately as an instrument of national policies against each 
other. Many of the smaller states used a disproportionately great 
institutional influence to adapt to their view s the purposes of the 
organization. The behavior of no state has been such as to pro¬ 
mote consistently the working of the new 7 international system 
of action. This impeded the institutionalization of relations in a 
multilateral process as well as a cooperative expansion of the uni¬ 
versally desired goal values. Judging by rough indices — such as 
the willingness of states to participate in the more onerous tasks 
of general organization, or the content of communications be¬ 
tween states differently oriented toward the central problems of 
the East-West conflict, the colonial question, and the problem of 
economic development — only the fear of universal destruction 
from a clash of equipoised nuclear pow er has kept the nation-state 
system in a state of precarious general equilibrium, i.e., a distribu¬ 
tion of security, welfare, and prestige which could not be sig¬ 
nificantly improved for individual states by resort to forcible 
action. 

When states can neither jointly pursue shared interests nor 
assert too forcibly national ambitions, they will accentuate a 
familiar technique of politics in conditions of scarcity: the balanc- 
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ing against each other of more or less conflicting aims, claims and 
counterclaims, and of supporting and opposing influences. In con¬ 
temporary international relations, such a balancing process re¬ 
volves around the three major issues of collective security, 
economic development, and colonialism; it takes place among 
Western, noncommitted, and Soviet-bloc countries within and 
between the regional and the global organizations; and it weakens 
at once the cohesion of regional alliances as inadequate to con¬ 
tain and coordinate conflicts of interest and orientations, and the 
position of the divided Great Powers, unable to dominate collec¬ 
tively and forced to buy individually the support, or at least 
neutrality, of politically strategic minor countries. 1 

The traditional balance of power, as encountered at the outset, 
has been modified by its contact with collective security. At first, 
an attempt was made to institutionalize the dynamics of the bal¬ 
ance into normatively more reliable operation by means of the 
law and ideology of collective security within the framework of 
the League. Superior collective power was expected to coalesce 
ad hoc behind the law and oppose in the last resort all aggression 
anywhere. After the Second World War, an integrational ap¬ 
proach to collective security sought to bring about a more reli¬ 
able preponderance of power against renewed aggression. The 
law of the Charter was to be supported by correspondingly 
adjusted military-political and socio-economic factors. The failure 
to implement the concept on a global scale released two com¬ 
pensating developments. First and foremost, regionally integrated 
“collective security” is now relied upon to sustain a still ulti¬ 
mately bipolar global balance, deter large-scale aggression, 
and crush the far from anonymous suspected aggressor if neces¬ 
sary. A decentralized general system of collective security con¬ 
tinues to extend permissive authority for a pragmatic application 
of collective sanctions. The second development is a reemphasis 
on the quest for ways and means of reducing and supervising 
national armaments so as to control at least in this fashion the 
competetivc dynamics of the reactivated global balance of power. 

Thus, the balance of power was not so much recast by collec¬ 
tive-security ideology as the symbols and institutions of collective 
security have been employed to buttress the military-political 
equilibrium as part of a larger, multiple equilibrium. This is ade- 
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quate enough for an emergency. It promotes, however, only 
incidentally the growth of international constitutionalism. The 
balance of power in its traditional form, without a well-defined 
normative principle apart from the standard of quantitative equi¬ 
poise, constitutes only an unreliable restraint on power. The in¬ 
terplay of power to be held in balance can safeguard but also 
consumes rights. If the balance of power is unreliable, the formal 
guarantees of collective security have been in themselves inade¬ 
quate: legal rules regarding international conduct cannot have an 
assured normative effect in an imperfect community. In inter¬ 
national relations, a kind of communal constitutionalism consists 
instead of a restraining interplay and proper equilibration of 
military-political and socio-economic as well as purely institu¬ 
tional factors. Changing configuration of the balance of power, 
the policies and ideologies of chiefly the great nations, and the 
moral temper of a period are among the conditions which, in a 
power-normative situation, codetermine the ultimate effect of the 
relations of interdependence and the effectiveness of institutional 
safeguards, including those of collective security. A particularly 
forbidding deadlock of military power is today called upon to 
contain the disturbing impact of anarchic practices within and 
outside international organization. 

Historically, this state of things can be traced to three major 
developments. The growth and spread of economic nationalism 
and statism in the wake of waning laissez-faire and free-trade 
capitalism have intensified an outdated mcrcantilistic outlook, and 
have failed to substitute for spontaneous economic equilibrium a 
deliberately integrated international economy; modern totalitar¬ 
ianism is committed to rigid domination rather than to flexible 
pluralistic interaction, and projects — as motives or disguises — 
incongruous ideologies of conflict into the cooperative normative 
universe of international organization; and lastly, the triumph of 
anti-colonialism, in giving rise to ever new, often irresponsible and 
mostly weak sovereignities, has not only upset the last remnants 
of the imperialistic economic and political order, unhinged the 
structural equilibrium of the United Nations and created vacua 
in the military balance, but has also introduced into international 
agencies still unassimilated cultural and legal preconceptions, 
combined with large claims on international organization as a 
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forum of political influence, agent of radical colonial emancipa¬ 
tion, and fount of economic assistance. 

Such upheavals cannot but aggravate the difficulties which 
would confront international organization in any event. Among 
them are the divergent ideas of differently situated, revolutionary 
or conservative, peripheral or exposed, would-be monolithic or 
pluralistic, states as to what constitutes a “favorable” equilibrium; 
different assumptions about the role and nature of international 
organization and of the problems — such as war, economic scarc¬ 
ity, social and political injustice — with which it is supposed to 
deal; and the different criteria for, and appreciation of, rational 
decision-making aimed at maximizing security and welfare by the 
best available means at the lowest possible cost to other values and 
to individuals and groups. All this thwarts the needed high degree 
of rational, long-range, responsive, and defensive attitudes on the 
part of members of international organization in general, and 
collective security in particular, which would assign the greatest 
value to its success as a relief, among other things, from the 
diminishingly profitable process of balancing national military 
power. Yet unless such a high value is assigned, international or¬ 
ganization of collective security will be a dubious proposition, 
both uneconomical and unpredictable: cither it will fail at the 
very outset to command acquiescence because of the high mar¬ 
ginal cost — in terms of involvement and lessened certainty of 
performance all around — and small marginal advantage of the 
last unit of high-level commitment to and from any, even a weak 
and remote, state; or, it will fail to be implemented in an actual 
case of aggression in view of the high total cost and often not 
clearly compelling advantage of participation in a remote conflict. 
As a result, the belief in collective security as an economical and 
predictable safeguard against aggression will be weakened for 
friend and foe alike, reducing thus to a minimum both its attrac¬ 
tive and its deterrent force. 

And, in fact, the inconclusive record of the world organiza¬ 
tions established at Paris and San Francisco has stimulated a 
number of alternative or supplementary schemes. In terms of 
scope, they advocate either a global or a regional basis. As re¬ 
gards method, the prescription is either for more authoritative 
international institutions, preferably bearing directly on the in- 
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dividual, or else a deemphasis of institutions in favor of a practi¬ 
cally cooperative world order. Primacy is assigned now’ to a 
judicial approach, now- to military organization and enforcement, 
or to economics. The regionalists differ from world federalists, 
who in turn do not see eye to eye with the functionalists. Some 
would w ish to depoliticize economics, others to legalize politics. 
It is felt that “deeper insights” and “new conceptual foundations” 
for international organization arc necessary if it is to contribute 
substantially to the solution of the problem of security. 2 Basi¬ 
cally, the question is how to channel the interplay of socio¬ 
economic, military-political, and institutional factors and processes 
so that they perform their restraining constitutional function; 
and how to generate in cooperative practical experience new 
interests, values, and rew ards, w hich would counteract the deep- 
seated presumption of irreparable scarcity and thus conflict. To 
shield a necessarily slow process, the irreducible requirement 
continues to be a global equilibrium of power favoring the great 
nations which are themselves favorably disposed toward the 
rights of less powerful communities. Beyond that, nonaggressive 
states may find it wise to implement their concern for an in¬ 
creased share of security, welfare, and influence in ways com¬ 
patible with an expanding institutional equilibrium. 

Signs arc not lacking that the most extreme point had already 
been reached in the post-World War 11 swing away from gen¬ 
eral organization to self-contained regionalism. It is an open ques¬ 
tion whether, when, and how, in radically changed conditions, a 
return movement w ill acquire a perceptible momentum and re¬ 
vitalize the United Nations as a coactive framework of interna¬ 
tional relations. 

THE PROSPECTS OF AN EQUILIBRIUM THEORY 

One fact emerges clearly from the analysis: it is the persistent 
reassertion of the balance or equilibrium of pow'er as the irreduci¬ 
ble if changing central dynamics of international relations. It 
changes internally as developing technology subordinates balance 
or preponderance of conventional military forces to relative offen¬ 
sive and defensive strength in nuclear weapons, long-range bal¬ 
listic missiles, and strategic aircraft; and it changes externally as 
balancing of vertically organized and territorially based national 
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military power structures is ever more intertwined with, and seeks 
vainly to override, larger socio-economic and political needs and 
aspirations, cultural idiosyncrasies, and institutional norms and 
practices. Both major Powers of today have experienced the con¬ 
sequences of obsolete policies as Soviet territorial encroachments 
and one-sided American emphases on military factors have pro¬ 
voked hostile reactions of a kind reserved for political behavior 
out of keeping with the mood of the day. Victory in the rising 
and falling global crisis, which has not been resolved in open 
war, will ultimately come to the Power learning soonest and best 
how to manipulate to its advantage the compensatory, non-mili¬ 
tary elements of the larger equilibrium that fluctuates uncertainly 
over the thermonuclear stalemate. 

Such a state of things has theoretical implications which carry 
on the ideas put forward in the introductory chapter. 

It is now more than suggestive to represent schematically the 
full scope of power-normative international reality as consisting 
of an inner hard core, or central dynamics, of continually bal¬ 
anced military power, shading off into militarily and politically 
ever less directly relevant factors, processes, interests, and values. 
All influence in their multiple interaction the behavior of politi¬ 
cally significant individuals on national and international plane; 
but different, more or less forcible, components of the spectrum 
become relatively more efficacious depending on the degree of 
crisis, i.e., the extent to which the survival of one or more states 
as independent political societies is at stake. It is impossible to 
overemphasize the theoretical significance for all politics of the 
differentiation between a crisis situation — implying conflict 
over sheer physical or political survival as the minimum im¬ 
mediate objective of policy — and a noncrisis situation (in times 
and conditions of relaxed competition and tensions)—implying 
an often cooperative quest for additional goals, such as individual 
freedoms, general welfare, and justice, as the maximum and long- 
range political objectives. Failure to make the differentiation ex¬ 
plicit has been responsible for much confusion in theoretical 
debate. 

Some of it has concerned the problem of scope, symbolized in 
the terminological question of international “politics” versus “re¬ 
lations.” The analyst confining himself self-consciously to the 
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strictly political (meaning power) phenomena tends to reject all 
else as irrelevant to a realistic inquiry. His strength is a cogent 
doctrine of political dynamics reducible to a fairly simple and 
exciting formula, attractive to the student who is unwilling or 
unable to cope with the complex and changing interrelationships 
in the social and political world. The success of this kind of 
analysis in the United States after the Second World War is due 
to an intellectual need at least as much as to the historic condi¬ 
tions of post-Wilsonian disenchantment and the Soviet threat. 
Conversely, the advocate of a broader scope for international 
relations, including the social, cultural, and institutional factors, 
will see in the narrowness of the strictly political approach a 
major weakness. He admits the centrality of the strictly political, 
however conceived, but wishes to include the other factors as a 
condition of genuine realism. He can insist that this is no innova¬ 
tion or sign of liberal fuzziness, but rather a return to Aristotle 
in a situation of total politics reminiscent of the Greek polls . The 
weakness of the more inclusive inquiry is an almost inevitable 
loss of cogency, as the great methodological difficulties confront¬ 
ing the social sciences and their integration threaten to cause a 
relapse into the diffuscncss (now aggravated by jargon) afflicting 
the study of international relations in the intenvar period. 

A theoretical analysis need not choose sides. To deal with the 
hard core of military-power dynamics, the determining influence 
of which grow r s with the rising level of crisis, the analysis will 
seek to develop and refine a “pure” power and equilibrium 
model, positing rational weighing of alternative means for maxi¬ 
mizing chosen values; and it will relate this hard core to the less 
tangible modifying outer phenomena, chiefly socio-economic 
and institutional, which have grown in importance over time and 
become relatively more significant in situations of lessened crisis. 
This book has essayed such an approach between the Scylla of 
traditional realism, mistakenly representing the dynamics of too 
broadly conceived national power as being the whole of inter¬ 
national relations, and the Charybdis of apolitical sociologism and 
legalism, which would miss the distinctive features of interna¬ 
tional politics. An attempt to account for as much as possible in 
terms of institutional equilibrium in no way precludes and in 
many respects supplements other methods and concepts of the 
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behavioral sciences focusing attention on individual and group 
action, attitudes, ideologies, personality in culture, the role of 
elites, social communication, or decision-making. Pending further 
progress along these lines, the outline given in these pages may 
have some merits despite its own particular pitfalls and limita¬ 
tions. 

It is anything but easy to analyze an equilibrium situation with 
respect to nonquantitative relationships and noncomparable, if 
related, factors. The resulting statement is not conclusively 
verifiable. This may offend the uncompromising empiricist, prone 
to mistake illustrations for clinching verifications and loath to 
accept a measure of inner consistency and over-all plausibility of 
a theory resting on sympathetic understanding of the subject- 
matter as a valuable feature in its favor. A necessarily simplified 
construct, however dynamic, can besides present only a lifeless 
approximation to the complex and changing interplay of real 
forces and events. Yet as a generalization stands for no specific 
instance, so an abstraction may correspond to nothing actual 
without ceasing therefore to denote something real. Impressive 
critics would make the scientific use of the equilibrium concept 
depend on the development of methods for measuring the power 
and other variables whose equilibrium makes for stability, and 
for defining operationally the conditions which produce them. 
The objection has force, but would be decisive only if measure¬ 
ments in social sciences were clearly established as possible and 
really fruitful in producing crucial insights into social processes. 
As it is, some precision can be introduced into an equilibrium 
analysis by the use of rough indices that point inferential!}' from 
qualitative and quantitative symptoms to underlying structures. 
For instance, abstention from war despite aggressive tendencies 
may serve as an index of military-political equilibrium; the fre¬ 
quency w'ith which especially Great Powers act through inter¬ 
national organization and the kind of business which they trans¬ 
act there are a possible index of the state of the institutional equi¬ 
librium, and, as regards socio-economic equilibrium, the well- 
developed economic measurements may be supplemented by 
quantifying the extent and evaluating the content of social com¬ 
munication within and between groups. 

In mentioning economics, it is possible to derive some comfort 
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(without ceasing to deplore the difference in possible accomplish¬ 
ment) from the continued use of the concept in economic theory 
despite its shortcomings, including a limited analytical and predic¬ 
tive value, and the loss of specificity when too many data are 
included in a “general equilibrium.” Nor is the economic world at 
all immune to disequilibrium, approximating at best the “neighbor¬ 
hood of equilibrium,” or unaffected by the existence of oligopoly 
— broadly comparable in the political world to the concentration 
of power in a few members of the international oligarchy — 
which mars the assumptions of the equilibrium theory, as much 
as those of the classical theory of collective security, by enabling 
a few players to change in their favor the terms of the game. 3 

To the extent that it focuses the resultants of individual be¬ 
havior, our theory tends to reify such social processes and phe¬ 
nomena as the state, international institutions, and power. The 
drawback is minimized in approaches that put at the center in¬ 
dividual human beings, their behavior and motives. Since the 
members of the general public arc as a rule not sufficiently in¬ 
volved and articulate to have an identifiable direct influence on 
policy, it is both tempting and wise to seek meaningful state¬ 
ments of actual interrelations by the study of elites, i.e., politically 
crucial individuals. Yet, apart from the dangers of arbitrary 
selection, the elites which can be subjected to intensive inquiry 
arc too few, their communications too largely inaccessible, and 
their behavior too variable to produce safe generalizations. With¬ 
out at least a hypothesis (such as that of equilibrium) concerning 
the principles and dynamics of international relations and organ¬ 
ization, which both govern and result from the interactive behav¬ 
ior of actors in the social and material environment, behavioral 
approaches will not do. A good instance is the approach from 
decision-making, which, though promising as a focus for the 
subjcctive-attitudinal and objective-environmental aspects, de¬ 
pends too much on an impossible historical reconstruction of 
situations, communications, and motives, often imperfectly 
known to the actors themselves. 4 

As an alternative, this essay has rooted the equilibrium analysis 
in a corresponding idea of rational decision-making: it posits as a 
guide to policy behavior the weighing of means, marginal and 
total costs and advantages, with the view toward maximizing 
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chosen values like security, welfare, and prestige. Such a balanc¬ 
ing procedure affects foreign policy not only when it is applied 
to relations with other states by the ideal detached foreign-policy 
maker, but also as it (ever less rationally) impinges on such policy 
from the interplay of particular, variously intensive and influ¬ 
ential calculations and decisions within and between the different 
specialized publics, interest-groups, and branches and agencies of 
government. A rational, utilitarian pattern of decision-making 
may be of limited significance in modern international rela¬ 
tions, yet it docs gain ground whenever there is a weakening of 
the ideological, mass psychological, and other “irrational” modi¬ 
fiers of the fairly rational rules of traditional diplomatic state¬ 
craft. 

Moreover, reification, rationalism, and relative deemphasis of 
the domestic political process of the states-actors are less grievous 
shortcomings in a study concentrating on the over-all process of 
international relations resulting from the interaction of foreign 
policies of the members of the state system, rather than on the 
foreign policy of one or several nations. Not only would the 
opposite procedure multiply variables to the point where they 
defy any but a taxonomic theoretical statement; but also, quite 
apart from the question of feasibility, the now fashionable treat¬ 
ment of the domestic political process as the major determinant 
of foreign policy and international relations can be vastly over¬ 
done. 

No one will deny that there is a relationship between domestic 
and international politics with regard to their principles and 
actual practice. And where there is a relationship, there is a 
problem; in this case the problem of conceptual and functional 
unity or disparity between the two branches of politics. 

The liberal idealist and the conservative realist are superficially 
agreed upon the conceptual identity of all politics, domestic and 
international. However, the realist will castigate the liberal’s 
tendency to transfer mechanically the principles of domestic, 
constitutional politics to the international sphere. He will deride 
liberal ideas about the feasible scope and function of law as an 
instrument of social control among states. The critique will 
rightly point out the confusion of cause and effect implicit in the 
attempts to extend the ideal of an unaided “rule of law” to inter- 
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state relations. It will emphasize the differences in the nature of 
the actors and their relations, and the lack of a firm supporting 
fabric of shared convictions in a primitive international commu¬ 
nity. The realist will, therefore, reject as fallacious and naive the 
tendency to set up constitutional principles as an easily repro¬ 
ducible model for international politics, and to attribute to 
domestic politics legitimate priority over foreign affairs. Instead, 
the realist will see the unity of political phenomena in the perva¬ 
sive role of power and will incline to assert the primacy of ex¬ 
ternal over internal politics in a situation of chronic international 
crisis. Yet his tendency to treat nations as homogeneous units 
with a definable national interest will be rejected in turn as un¬ 
realistic by students who emphasize the determining influence on 
foreign policy of heterogeneous interest-groups in a pluralistic 
political community. 

There is room for an intermediate position. As regards the 
conceptual identity or else disparity of domestic and international 
politics, an inquiry may attempt to isolate relevant principles and 
other variables common to all politics, and to differentiate their 
respective place, weight, and manifestation in the different types 
of the two major areas of politics. In a general way, such an in¬ 
quiry is facilitated if one assumes a continuum in the forms of 
possible control relationships, passing from coercive or competi¬ 
tive application of physical power to a complex interaction of 
nonnatively ordered competitive and cooperative responses, reg¬ 
ulated by a fundamental consensus and a generally recognized 
authority. Any actual political system, democratic or totalitarian, 
domestic or international, will approximate in an imperfect fash¬ 
ion the one or the other extreme type of control. Or, more 
specifically, a theory can assume the operation in all politics of an 
essentially identical principle, for instance that of equilibrium. 
The difference between various political systems ceases then to 
appear as one of basic principle and becomes one of the princi¬ 
ple’s implementation: while interstate and preconstitutional do¬ 
mestic politics revolve around a relatively unregulated balance 
of power in inchoate institutions for the coordination of interests, 
constitutional domestic politics rests on an equilibrium of interest 
groups within an elaborate system of institutional and other 
checks and balances. 
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As for the question of functional interdependence, few will 
deny that the predominant values of a political society influence 
foreign-policy attitudes. Nor is there any doubt about the grow¬ 
ing interrelation of practical domestic and foreign politics. But, 
on the latter score, it is necessary to avoid extremes. A sound 
theoretical outlook will not worship at the altar of an irresistibly 
self-evident and morally absolute national interest. Neither will it 
see foreign policy as a mechanical resultant of the interplay of 
domestic political forces. To the extent that the slogan is true, 
foreign-policy analysis may and often has to start where domestic 
politics ends, that is to say, at the watershed. T here arc two major 
reasons. First, international politics of the state system has its con¬ 
ventions, techniques, and requirements which, embedded in tradi¬ 
tion and existing conditions, are relatively independent of the in¬ 
ternal political system of any one participant nation. These are 
the international equivalents of the generally supported “rules of 
the game” which even the most determined spccial-intercst-group 
analyst must introduce as a vitiating exception into his scheme of 
the domestic political process. At the very least, an informed in¬ 
terpretation of the conventions and requirements of the interna¬ 
tional game will rule out certain foreign-policy ideas of special 
interest-groups as patently' absurd and weight others as more 
plausible. This will affect decisively' the balance of domestic pres¬ 
sures on foreign policy-making — notably w hen these pressures 
cancel themselves out into a deadlock or arc overw helmed by 
the impact of international crisis — and ensure considerable con¬ 
tinuity in the foreign affairs of a plural society within the broad 
framework of majority consensus, strikingly demonstrated when¬ 
ever political parties abandon or substantially modify their for¬ 
eign-policy' nostrums once they have attained the responsibilities 
of executive office. 

The second and related reason for drawing a line, however 
thin, between domestic and foreign politics is the persistence of 
national “self-preservation” and “survival” as the necessary and in 
themselves sufficient goals of foreign policy. To say that they are 
teleologically ambigious since they beg the question of the values 
to be preserved is to miss the point. The irreducible minimum 
objective of foreign policy is precisely 7 to safeguard the integrity 
of the state so that the values of the surviving society can be 
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determined by domestic political processes independently of ex¬ 
ternal pressures. Where this objective is realized, the diminished 
role of domestic politics in foreign policy-making is compensated 
by an enlarged autonomy in all other matters. The deeper the 
crisis and more difficult sheer survival, the greater will be the 
predominance of foreign over domestic politics. According to 
their security position and, secondarily, their domestic political 
system, countries have thus to work out their individual com¬ 
promises between the two extremes of domestic determinism of 
foreign policies on the one hand, and international determinism of 
domestic policies on the other. 

In such a situation, policy-makers may profit by theories that 
place in a unifying focus the factors and processes to be taken into 
account in the pursuit of security and welfare; and a policy- 
oriented bias puts high premium on a theory organized around a 
basic principle which the makers of policy are familiar with and 
actually apply in daily decisions. As the empty boxes of con¬ 
ceptual frameworks are piled up and move in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, the gap between theory and foreign policy-formulation 
widens to the detriment of maker and student alike. 

If, finally, one makes the most of the institutional aspect, such 
an approach has its merits provided it remains in close touch with 
international realities. First, the norms of international law and 
organization constitute one scientifically ascertainable variable 
and one of the elements in the definition of the institutional 
equilibrium. Second, and more important, the various actors in, 
factors for, and relations of international politics arc subjected to 
analysis while they pass through an organizational framework, 
and the produced effects can be translated into qualitative and 
quantitative indices. In addition, a theory emphasizing institu¬ 
tions supplements otherwise focused theories with the inquiry 
into some of the means, other than national power, of imple¬ 
menting desired values. It is not impossible that well-chosen in¬ 
strumentalities might enlarge the “quantity” of security and wel¬ 
fare to be distributed, relieving thus the mercantilist^ mentality 
which continues to pervade much of international politics. 

There are many approaches and intermediate objectives under 
different names and symbols; the ultimate goal remains the good 
life of individual men in free communities, great or small. 
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